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^ By ASHER WALLFISH 

r ■*■ JtenKalem Post. Reporter 

Tlw tussle between the. govern- 
ment, and Yainit region residents 
over cornjpe nsation for their evacua- 
tion^as-bact to i square one yester- 
day, ^after the cabinet rejected all 
the. 'demands the 'residents' put to 
Deifence'.Mihister Ariel Sharon last 
Week. 1 .'. * T 

Despite, early ; reports that Sharon 
: decLdod : not to. take the cabinet’s 
negative reply back to the northern 
Sinai town, an aide to the minister 
told. 7 7te Jerusalem Post last night 
that Sharon would go to Yam it as 
promised. 

The cabinet decided that the 
, same-committee of three ministers 
formed last year to handle the com- 
pensation question, which fell to 
pieces, because of disagreements 
with Yamil. residents, would be 
reformed and put in charge of ajl 
compensation negotiations. 

The committee is chaired by 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Agriculture Minister Simha Ehrlich 
and . includes Finance Minister 
Yoram Aridor and Deputy Prime 
Minister and Housing Minister 
David Levy. The cabinet decided 
also that the committee would func- 
tion -on its previous basis and 
calculate the compensation offered 
to the Yamit residents' on the 
original criteria, without increasing 
the. sums as recommended by 
Sharon's report 

Sharon reported to the cabinet on 
his visit to Yamit last week. He said 
that 90 per cent of the settlers would 
agree to leave peacefully. He took 
nostand during his briefing, but said 
he would make a proposal at the 
end of the discussion. 


Manhunt still on after 
prison official’s murder 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL' AY1V-1 ^ By in^t police 
had questioned f 6 Suspects in the 
' ambush-slaying of the warden of the 
Ramie detention centre yesterday 
morning in a Rishon Lezion street. 

Calling the murder an un- 
precedented attack on an Israeli 
■ law-cqforccmeni officer, police in- 
dicated that a full-scale investiga- 
tion is under way and that other 
suspects maybe arrested. 

Rav-Kalai Roni Nitzan’s Renault 
was forced to a halt at 7.15 a.m. by a 
blue Ford Transit van that pulled in 
front of it at corner of 
Yerushalayim " and Michael Levin 
Streets, a witness to the shooting 
sakL A man got out of the van. slow- 
ly walked toward Nitzan, 32. and 
shot him with an automatic weapon. 

Nitmn died instantly, a police 
. spokesman told The Jerusalem Postt. 

' The witness said he saw two men 
in the van, one wearing blue clothes 
and. the other in ah IDF uniform. 
The van’s licence plates were 
covered by rags, the witness said. 

“One of the men got out. His 
.head was covered by something 
white. He went up to the car, almost 
nonchalantly, and shot him." the 
witness said. ' » 

Police reportedly counted 16 
spent ’shells near the bullet-riddled 
car". The murder took place across 
the street from a school 



Ronnie Nitzan 


(Israel Sun) 


■ According to an unconfirmed 
report, a witness heard the gunman 
tell Nitzan, "I’m going to kill you." 

Nitzan answered. “I’ll give you 
.everything I own,” before the. 


gunman opened fire with three 
bursts- from his Uzi sub- 
machinegun. 

The murdered man was promoted 
posthumously to the rank of sgan- 
gundar. He will be buried at 3 p.m. 
today in the military section of 
Kiryat Shaul cemetery. 

Nitzan is survived by his wife and 
five-year-old daughter. 

“This case is the first of its kind," 
said Police Inspector-Generpl Arye 
Ivtzan. "Whoever isn’t shocked by 
it should be.” 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg, 
speaking to a radio reporter after 
the weekly cabinet session, said, 
“We have to see if the incident 
represents an escalation on the pari 
of the underworld, or an act of per- 
sonal revenge. I suppose that even 
those who belong to what is called 
the underworld are appalled by the 
act and that they, like the rest of the 
public, have to contribute the max- 
(Cootimed on Page 3, Oil. 7) • 


Terrorist suspect extradited 
Kv TT.S. fnr trial in Israel 
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Solidarity leaders rounded up in nationwide raids 


General strike call in Poland 


• As it transpired, Sharon was cal- 
led out of the meeting after the dis- 
cussion on his report got under way. 
and he did not return until after the 
decision had been taken to 
reestablish the previous compensa- 
tion committee. 

Sources told The Post that Sharon 
saw which way the wind was blow- 
ing, realized that the cabinet had no 
intention of showing any more 
generosity to the Yamit residents, 
and preferred to absent himself till 
the matter was completed, rather 
than strike a discordant note. 

One minister only. Health 
Minister Eliezer Shostak, urged the 
cabinet to show more flexibility. 
Shostak told his colleagues that if 
the three-man committee makes no 
headway in a day or so, it should 
name an agreed arbitrator, who 
would rule on the compensation 
levels. Shostak got no support. 

In his briefing, Sharon told his 
colleagues that he had not ' and 
would not mediate between the 
cabinet and the Yamit residents. 
The" easiest thing to do would have 
been to send troops in last week and 
break the siege of Yamit, Sharon 
said, but that would have caused a 
great deal of harm. 

He said that the Yamit merchants 
demanded an advance payment of 
IS2.2 million in lieu of the eventual 
calculation of full compensation for 
the businesses they would be giving 
up. 

Sharon's sharpest critic in the 
cabinet and in the Likud generally. 
Communications Minister 
Mordechai Zipori, said that the 
Yamit upheaval reflects the resi- j 
dents’ belief that they have support : 
(Continued on Page 2, COL 7) 


as gov’t declares martial law 


Soviets hail raids as 


Polish Prime Minister Wojciech 
Jaruzelski who yesterday 
declared martial law. 

(UP! telephoto) 


bid to avert ‘anarchy’ 



Krzysztof Sliwinski, head of 
Solidarity's foreign department, 
was one of the union's officials 
arrested in Warsaw yesterday. 

(UPi telephoto] 


MOSCOW. — The Kremlin yester- 
day made clear it welcomed 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski's 
crackdown in Poland and the im- 
position of martial-law rule. But 
there was no specific comment by 
President Leonid Brezhnev or any 
other high-ranking official 

Although the Soviet leaders 
clearly approved of Jaruzelski's tac- 
tics, including the ban on labour un- 
ion activities in Poland, they 
evidently want to avoid being ac- 
cused of having ordered the 
measures. 

Soviet sources said that Russian 
troops in Poland stayed in their bar- 
racks during the midnight raids 
against Solidarity offices 
nationwide. They reported that 
Polish soldiers had complete con- 
trol of the situation. 


“The general line of consensus 
here is that Jaruzelski did the right 
thing,” said one diplomatic source 
who discussed the Polish situation 


with several Soviet officials. 

The Tass news agency reported 
“a generally calm atmosphere" in 
Warsaw. Gdansk and most other 
areas 12 hours after martial law had 
been decreed, (t published details of 
the bans on all public gatherings 
and said the communications 
blackout and travel restrictions 
were intended "to restore public 
order and calm in the country." 

All telephone and telex com- 
munications were cut between 
Poland and its Communist East 
Bloc neighbours as well as with the 
West. 

Soviet news media made Poland 
their No. 1 news story, but for hours 
after the first alert in Warsaw, they 
limited themselves to reporting 
events only in Jaruzelski's words. 

Tass and Radio Moscow said 
Jaruzelski, acting in his triple 
capacity as defence minister, 
premier and Communist Party 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Crisis delays Haig’s 
Middle East visit 


BRUSSELS (UPI). — U.S. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
decided yesterday to delay his M id- 
dle East trip in light of the develop- 
ments in Poland, a spokesman for 
Haig said. 

The decision to delay Haig's trip, 
to have begun with a stop in Israel, 
came soon after Haig was informed 
of the events in Poland about 3 a.m. 
He originally had been scheduled to 
leave for Israel at 8 a.m. for a four- 
hour official visit which would have 
included a brief talk with Premier 
Menachem Begin. 

Meanwhile, New York Times 
columnist James Reston yesterday 
quoted Haig as telling him that 
Begin had told him he would resign 
rather than renege on his commit- 
ments under the Camp David agree- 
ments. 

On Begin, Haig said:- “In Cairo 
(for Anwar Sadat’s funeral) he told 
me he would resign before he would 
renege on his commitments (to 
withdraw from Sinai), and I believe 
he is a man of his word. We may not 
always like that word, but I 
believe he will keep his word." 


Worried western officials 
cite risk of Soviet invasion 


WASHINGTON. — The U.S. 
government formed a special action 
group to monitor events in Poland 
as the declaration of emergency 
rule and banning of the Solidarity 
trade union sent tremors of ap- 
prehension through European 
capitals. 

President Reagan said last nigh! 
that Moscow has been warned 
"several times" by “almost all of the 
free world" not to intervene in the 
Polish crisis. 

“We’ve made it plain how 
seriously we would view any in- 
terference by the Soviets,” he said. 

Western officials in London said 
Poland could be plunged into chaos, 
with a serious risk of Soviet in- 
tervention if militant workers now 
challenge the imposition of martial 
law. But they added that they 
believed Polish leader Wojciech 
Jaruzelski had a fighting chance to 
avert civil war and keep his country 
together. 

In Brussels, a special meeting of 
NATO’s North Atlantic Council, 


probably at ministerial level, has 
been called for this afternoon. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 


who delayed his scheduled trip from 
Brussels to Israel due to tne crisis. 


Brussels to Israel due to tne crisis, 
said the U.S. is "seriously con- 
cerned" about the imposition of 
martial law. 

U.S. Defence Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger said in London that the 
situation is potentially dangerous, 
but without indications of Soviet 
military . involvement. 

Haig spent the day consulting 
with other foreign ministers, sharing 
intelligence with them and speaking 
on the telephone to U.S. leaders, in- 
cluding President Ronald Reagan, 
and to members of the special work- 
ing group under the direction of 
John Scanlon, deputy assistant 
secretary for European affairs. - 

Speaking at a news conference as 
the events unfolded in Poland, Haig’ 
said that based on allied and U.S. 
intelligence, it is clear the Polish 
crackdown is countrywide, that the 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


WARSAW. — Solidarity union 
activists called for an immediate 
general strike after Poland's 
Communist leadership yester- 
day declared a state of 
emergency, rounded up an es- 
timated 1,000 union leaders and 
imposed martial law to save 
Poland from “the abyss." 

Premier General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski yesterday morning an- 
nounced the banning of strikes, un- 
ion activity, protests, travel across 
Poland’s borders and non-religious 
gatherings and said that Solidarity 
leaders would be "interned'’ along 
with former Communist Party 
leaders blamed for leading Poland 
into its current crisis. 

The government said Solidarity 
chief Lech Walesa had not been 
detained but was conferring with of- 
ficials. This was an apparent at- 
tempt to persuade him to appeal to 
workers not to krike today, the 
start of the working week. Walesa 
was flown to Warsaw from Gdansk . 

Government spokesman Jerzy 
Urban, who said the detention of 
union leaders, is continuing, told 
foreign journalists that' "Walesa is 
not arrested and not interned. He is 
being treated with all due respect. 
He is considered the head of. 
Solidarity, and Solidarity's activities 
have only been suspended." 

But the official East German news 
agency ADN last night quoted Urban 
as saying Walesa was interned. 

Police backed by troops swooped 
down on dozens of union offices 
late Saturday and early yesterday in 
a nationwide crackdown that 
culminated in the declaration of a 
state of emergency and martial law. 

Krzysztof Sliwinski, the union's 
foreign section chief and a top War- 
saw Solidarity official, was arrested 
at his apartment, family members 
said. 

The reaction .by Poles to the 
declaration ranged Jrom fear and 
anxiety to relief, scorn or indif- 
ference as army troops blocked 
streets in central Warsaw, and a 10 
p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew was imposed. 

A leaflet addressed to inhabitants 
of Warsaw and signed “Solidarity" 
appeared outside the Warsaw 
Polytechnic, calling the martial law 
decree a "brutal provocation of the 
country's legal order and an attempt 
at paralyzing and crushing 
Solidarity and society. 

“We must prevent the smashing 
of our union which is our supreme 
good at the moment," the leaflet 
said. 


Other leaflets were passed out by 
Solidarity members who gathered 
outside Warsaw union head- 
quarters. One of them, signed by the 
union chapter at the Ursus tractor 
factory, urged an immediate general 
strike in keeping with union threats 
against reprisals. Army troops used 
a water cannon to disperse the 
crowds outside the Warsaw head- 
quarters. 

In Stockholm. Sweden, a visiting 
Solidarity spokesman said yesterday 
that Poland’s independent trade un- 
ions had planned for strong govern- 
ment action against them and had 
pre-selected big factories 
throughout the country as centres 
for protest actions. 

“I am quite convinced that if the 
workers go to their work places on 
Monday there will be occupations, 
or a general strike," said Stefan Trz- 
cinski. deputy press spokesman of 
Solidarity's Warsaw chapter. 

Food has been stored, and in 
some plants water wells have been 
dug in case of lengthy occupations, 
he said. 

He identified one such centre as 
Warsaw's Ursus tractor factor), 
which has 15.000 employees, all but 
3,000 of them Solidarity members. 

The Polish news agency PAP said 
Poland's military council pledged to 
maintain "the political and defence 
alliances” of the nation and "meet 
the international agreements" 
secured by Poland in an apparent 
effort to reassure Poland's socialist 
allies. Moscow welcomed 
Jaruzelski's measures (see separate 
story). 

Key industries such as transport, 
communications and shipping were 
militarized, with the death penalty 
authorized for those who did not 
maintain work discipline in the 
militarized branches. 

Jaruzelski set up a special 
"Military Council of Salvation” — 
made up of senior army officers in- 
ducing Polish astronaut Col. 
Miroslaw Hermaszewski — to run 
the country. 

Polish television and radio broad- 
cast only from a military studio in 
Warsaw, with newscasters in army 
uniforms reading the news, and only 
the official parly newspaper 
Trybuna Ludu and the armed forces 
daily Zolnierz Wolnosci were to ap- 
pear in Warsaw. 

“Our country is on the verge of 
an abyss.” Jaruzelski said in his 
speech. 

“The slate structures no longer 
function, chaos and demoralization 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Cabinet defers ratification 
of Israel-U.S. strategic pact 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 
yesterday asked the cabinet for its 
formal ratification of the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding on Strategic 
Cooperation which he signed with 
the U.S. a fortnight ago. However, 
there was no time to hold an in- 
depth discussion, as some ministers 
wished, and ratification was 
therefore deferred. 

The memorandum must be 
ratified by the cabinet by next 
month, when the first scheduled 
U.S .-Israel consultation within the 
new framework is due to take place. 

. There is no real doubt that the 
document will be ratified. The 
cabinet, after all, empowered 
Sharon to conclude and sign it on 
Israel’s behalf, provided certain 
amendments were made in an 
earlier draft — and these amend- 


ments were virtually all made. 

The debate over the ratification is 
expected to bring to the surface the 
sense of resentment harboured by a 
'number pf ministers over Sharon’s 
failure to Involve the cabinet in the 
final stages of the negotiation and 
drafting of the memorandum. 

Chief among the critics is ex- 
pected to be Communications 
Minister (and former deputy 
defence minister) Mordechai 
Zipori, who has been sniping at 
Sharon with zealous regularity. 

Minister without Portfolio 
Yitzhak Moda’i is known to be 
preparing a wide-ranging presenta- 
tion, which he intends to deliver 
during the ratification debate. 
Moda’i will press for the 
pre positioning of American arms in 
Israel to be vigorously demanded 
during the consultations with U.S. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 6) 





Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

A suspected West Bank terrorist 
was extradited from the U.S. to 
Israel yesterday, earning the ,U.S. 
widespread condemnation from 
various Arab quarters. 

-Ziad Abu Eian, 22, of El-B ireh. 
faces life imprisonment if convicted 
of planting the bomb in the Tiberias 
market in May 1979 which killed 
two youths and wounded 36. 

The U.S. State Department con- 
firmation of a court ruling on the 
extradition was . authorized by 
Deputy Secretary of State William 
dark late ’on Saturday. Shortly 
thereafter Abu Eiah was handed 
over to Israeli police represen- 
tatives in New York for an El A1 
flight to Tel Aviv. He travelled 
handcuffed to a police sergeant and 
reportedly 'was whisked off the 


plane at Ben-Gurion Airport so 
quickly that he fell to his knees at 
the bottom of the plane's stairway. 

Abu Eian, who will probably face 
a civilian court, fled to the U.S. a 
few days after the bomb attack. He 
was picked up at his sister's home in 
Chicago in August 1979 by the FBI 
on the basis of an Israeli extradition 
request. His extradition, which was 
preceded by a prolonged legal bat- 
tle and intensive lobbying on his 
behalf by some American civil 
rights organizations and politicians, 
is the first under the terms of the 
1963 extradition treaty between the 
two countries. 


Eitan begins five-day visit to Egypt 


• Abu Eian had argued that he 
could not have a Tair trial in Israel 
and . that his tdlcged offence was 
“ political” and therefore not sub- 
(Coutimed oa Pag* 2, Cot- 7) 


CAIRO (UPI). — Chief of Staff 
Rav-Aluf Rafael Eitan arrived here 
last night for a five-day visit that will 
include talks with Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak. 

Eitan. was welcomed at Cairo air- 
port by Lt -General Abd-Rab-el- 
Nabi Hafez, the Egyptian chief-of- 
staff of the armed forces, and Israeli 
Ambassador Moshe S ass on. 

In addition to Mubarak, Eitan 
will hold talks with Hafez and 
Defenoe Minister Lt.-General 
Abdel Halim Abu-Ghazala. 

The talks will focus on the Israeli 


withdrawal from Sinai, scheduled to 
be completed next April, the es- 
tablishment of a Sinai peace- 
keeping force, and the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the two 
■ countries. 

In September, an Israeli new- 
spaper attributed statements to 
Eitan in which he cast doubt on the 
stability of the regime of the late 
president Anwar Sadat.- Although 
Eitan subsequently denied the state- 
ments, Sadat in anger cancelled an 
exchange of visits by Eitan ‘and 
Hafez. 


Begin to be discharged from hospital today 



the Amazing Monte Katz 


world famous artist 

Hocrdbed in the Guinness Book of 
seen on national Amencan TV. , end h ™J pafls ^ pjeasso) will paint 
Records as thp most pnM* Rarest (on Jen ^, r f 

this week ar the Morps- Katz Gal wry. 9 a m.-11 P*m., Saturday 

Tef. 246862, 227^82 (corner of Agrippas) daw » M 

7- p.mi-mkfoigfrt. Admission free- , 

Come watch him create masterpieces in mmutes 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
will be discharged from hospital to- 
day for a period of convalescence at 
home. He has been at Jerusalem's 
Hadassah Medical Centre since 
November 26, when he broke his 
hip joint and was operated on. (He 
is expected to rest at home for 
several we?ks, gradually resuming a 
normal work schedule.) 


During his weeks in hospital rela- 


tions within the cabinet have been 
strained, and the prime minister in- 
tends to set about reestablishing the 
harmony of the early weeks of this, 
his second administration. 

His first effort in this direction 
has been scheduled for today: a 
meeting with Liberal ministers 
Simha Ehrlich and Yitzhak Moda'i 
over the discord between Transport 
Minister Haim Corfu (Likud-Herut) 
and Deputy Transport Minister 
David Shiffman (Likud-Liberals). 
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Genger arrival delay 
holds off defence strike 


WORRIED WESTERN REACTION 

(Continued from Page One) chief on the final day of their sum- union to 



Jerusalem 'Past Staff 
The strike threat at the Defence 
Ministry seemed to have been 
averted last night with the an- 
nouncement that Arye Genger. 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon’s 
controversial appointee to a top 
ministry post, will not be assuming 
his duties on December 15 as plan- 
ned. 

It was announced last night that 
Genger would be arriving at an un- 
specified date later this month, and 
will first sign a contract with the 
Civil Service before becoming chief 
coordinator for defence exports. 

At a meeting of the Ministry staff 
committee yesterday, no formal 
decision to strike was taken, but. ac- 
cording to one member, the com- 
mittee came close to such a deci- 
sion. If there is a strike, it will be the 
first in the history of the ministry. 

The ministry spokesman Iasi 
night issued Lhe following state- 
ment: “Mr. Arye Genger was never 
asked and never donated to the 'We 
Are on the Map' pre-election cam- 
paign organized by Sharon, or to the 
Likud in the last elections." The 
statement adds that five years ago 
Genger made a small donation of a 
few hundred dollars to the Shlom- 
zion Party that Sharon headed. 

Despite the delay in Genger's ar- 
rival, Defence Ministry officials 
said yesterday that Sharon was still 
determined to go through with the 
appointment. 

Also yesterday the Hisiad rut’s 
Clerks Union, which represents the 


Defence Ministry’s employees, said 
that it was still considering 
organizational and legal measures 
to fight Sharon on the appointment. 

No decision has been taken yet. 
the union’s Secretary General 
Eliahu ReifT told The Jerusalem Post 
last night. 

An eight-member team, compris- 
ing members of the staff council, 
and three representatives of the 
Clerks Union was set up yesterday 
to direct staff action. The team, 
headed by Reiff and staff council 
chairman Moshe Ashkenazi, met at 
Histadrut headquarters in Tel Aviv 
yesterday afternoon to consider 
several options that the workers 
have presented. After the 
Histad nil's legal adviser joined the 
meeting, Reiff told The Post that 
they were considering whether 
there are any legal grounds for an 
appeal to the courts. 

Meanwhile, the Histadrut's 
Central Committee yesterday an- 
nounced that it fully supported the 
Clerks Union and the Defence 
Ministry's employees. 

And in Jerusalem, the High Court 
yesterday rejected a petition by a 
Jerusalem resident, Yosef Yanai. 
asking the court to order Sharon to 
desist from appointing Genger as 
his aide. 

The three-man bench said Yanai 
had no standing in the matter and 
that in any case Lhe decision as to 
who is and is not suited to a par- 
ticular office is a matter for the ex- 
ecutive and not the judicial arm of 
the stale. 


Arafat hints at support 
for 242 and Saudi plan 


Prof. Eugene P. Wigner, a Nobel 
laureate in physics from Princeton 
University and theTechnion, Haifa, 
yesterday gave the first of two lec- 
tures on “The Glorious Days of 
Physics," in his capacity as Arthur 
James Balfour Visiting Professor in 
the History of Science at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science. Prof. 
Michael Sela, president of the in- 
stitute, chaired the meeting. Prof. 
Wigner's second lecture will be 
given tomorrow, when Prof. Igal 
Talmi, dean of physics at the in- 
stitute, will be in the chair. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

PLO leader Yasser Arafat, in an 
interview published yesterday, 
implied that in principle he is 
prepared to accept point seven of 
the Saudi eight -point plan, which 
asserts the right of all stales in the 
region to live in peace, and UN 
resolution 242. 


London University Professor and 
BBC commentator PJ. Vatikiolis 
will speak on “Religion and State in 
Egypt” at the opening of an inter- 
national 1 ' conference on- AsfeijHnio- 
Nationalism in 

Egypt and Sudan in the 20th Cen- 
tury,” today from 9 a.m. at Haifa 
University, Eshkol Tower, 30th 
floor. 


Rotarian Dov Singer will speak 
about "My Job" at tonight's 
meeting of Rotary Jerusalem West, 
where elections of officers for J 982- 
83 will be held, at the King David ' 
Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


TA Maccabi crush 
Ramat Gan, 91-72 

* Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Tel Aviv Maccabi 
last night defeated Hapoef Ramat 
Gan 91 to 72 in national league 
basketball. 

Both teams had gone into the 
game unbeaten this season. Main . 
scorers for Maccabi were Aulcie’ 
Perry and Mickey Berkowiiz with 
32 points each. The top scorers for 
Hapoel were Sieve Malovic with 20. 
and Steve Schlachier with 15. 

The game was played at Yad 
Eliyahu stadium before 7.000 
spectators. 

(More sport, page 4) 


Speaking to The Washington Post. 
Arafat said: “I accept international 
legality and United Nations resolu- 
tions. Who is against international 
legality? Israel is the only state 
created by a UN resolution and now 
they reject every UN resolution." 
According to The Past, Arafat was 
referring to both the UN resolution 
of 1947 supporting the establish- 
ment of Israel and to UN Resolu- 
^ti_qi* 242. 

In the past. Arafat and thfc'PLCr 
have always rejected Resolution 242 
because it refers to the “refugee'’ 
problem rather than Palestinian 
national rights. In recent weeks. 
Arafat has faced opposition in the 
PLO leadership over his support for 
the Saudi plan. 

Speaking of the Saudi plan, 
Arafat was quoted as saying: “The 
Saudi plan (remains) a good basis 
for a comprehensive and lasting 
peace in the area. Arafat called the 
premature break-up of the Fez 
Arab summit, which proved unable 
to agree on the Saudi plan, a “loss” 
for the PLO. But he claimed that 
the Saudi plan is still alive. 


Arafat charged that the U.S. “is 
not looking for a solution (to the 
Middle East conflict). How can you 
imagine that this stupid military 
junta (Israel) will accept any 
peaceful solution while the U.S- ad- 
ministration gives them unlimited 
financial, military, economic and 
diplomatic support?" he reportedly 
said. 

Meanwhile, George Habash, 
leader of the radical Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), denounced the Saudi plan 
yesterday in his first major speech 
since undergoing an operation 
several months ago. 

Habash. speaking at a PFLP rally, 
accused Saudi Arabia of secretly 
supporting Egypt’s separate peace 
treaty with Israel. He said the 
Saudis had proposed. their plan, as a 
way of extending life separate peace 
to include other Arab- “reac-- 
tionaries." 

Arafat, speaking at the same ral- 
ly, did not disagree with Habash, 
and sharply attacked U.S. special 
envoy Philip Habib, who has just 
ended his fourth tour of Lebanon, 
Syria and Israel following up the 
cease-fire he helped to negotiate 
between Palestinians and Israelis in 
July. 

Arafat said Habib wanted Palesti- 
nian forces to withdraw from most 
of South Lebanon and Syrian 
peace-keeping troops to withdraw 
from large areas of the country. But 
the Palestinians would make no 
concessions, he said. 


17 held in Sadat purge are freed 


Number of unemployed 
hits 76,000 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The country’s unemployed during 
July-September reached 76,000. the 
Central Bureau of Statistics an- 
nounced yesterday. . 

This number represents 5.5 per 
cent of the total civilian labour 
force — 4.6 per cent of the male 
work force and 7.2 per cent of the 
female labour force. 

During this period there was an 
M per cent increase in the number 
of those actively seeking work, ris- 
ing from 60.000 to 67.000. The 
number of unemployed who have 
not worked during the past year 
reached 34.000. representing a 12 
per cent increase. 


CAIRO (UPI) — Seventeen 
persons, including a former deputy 
premier, who were accused of spy- 
ing for the Soviet Union and form- 
ing an anti-government organiza- 
tion. were released yesterday after 
the charges against them were drop- 
ped for lack of evidence, officials 
said. 

The state security prosecutor had 
declared them innocent Saturday, 
but the 17 were immediately taken 
into custody by another prosecutor 


— the so-called socialist 
prosecutor-general — who freed 
them yesterday. 

The 17. all well-known leftists, 
were arrested September 3 in a 
crackdown ordered by the late 
president Anwar Sadat on about 
1.600 government opponents and 
religious fanatics. They include 
former deputy premier Mohammed 
Abdel Salam el-Zayyal and former 
ministers of planning and supply 
Ismail Sabri and Fuad Morsi. 


Mubarak sees former Israel ambassador 


CAIRO (AP). — President Hosni 
Mubarak yesterday received MR 
Eliahu Ben-Elissar, who was Israel’s 
first envoy to Egypt. 

Israel's current ambassador. 
Moshe Sasson. attended the 50- 
minute meeting, according to the 
official Middle East news agency . 

Ben-Elissar later told reporters 
the meeting was “very cordial and 


dealt with all matters that concern 
both countries.” the agency said. 
He added that he brought no of- 
ficial messages from Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin except one of 
“love and friendship," and that 
Mubarak has asked him to convey a 
personal message to the Israeli 
premier wishing him a speedy 
recovery from his broken thigh- 
bone. according to MENA. 


Gaza Strip towns, professionals go on striking 


Veil leaves Jordan 


AMMAN (UPI). — European 
Parliament President Simone Veil 
ended a three-day official visit to 
Jordan yesterday with a call for 
peace in the Middle East, 
safeguards for the security of every 
state in the region, and protection 
of human rights. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The municipalities and profes- 
sional organizations of Ga 2 a. Rafah 
and Khan Yunis were still closed 
yesterday in protest against the re- 
cent decision to introduce a civilian 
administration in the Gaza Strip to 
replace the military government. 

However, a general commercial 
strike which shut down Rafah for 
several days ended yesterday . 

A military court in Gaza yester- 
day fined 13 local shopkeepers 
IS7.500 each for ignoring soldiers’ 
orders to open their shops during 


last week’s genera! strike. They 
were also given three months' 
suspended jail sentences. 


There were minor disturbances in 
Ramallah and Nablus yesterday and 
disruptions are expected in schools 
in East Jerusalem today, as teachers 
attend meetings as part of “Palesti- 
nian Teachers' Day." 


The Jerusalem Academy of Jewish Studies 
Yeshivat Dvtir Yermhalayim 
Rabbi and Mrs. Hornuit:. Staff and Students 
extend a Hearty Mazal Tov to 
STEVEN JONATHAN HUBERT 

hii parents. .Mr. Walter and .Un. Rrbeixa Hubert 
hi\ grandparents. Dr. Arthur ami Mrs. Flora Djanugl) 
his great-grandmother. Mrs. Ojmmgly. 
and all the family 
on hn marriage to 

RIVKA FREIDA BRIZEL 


A Hebron resident was 
hospitalised at the Shaare Zedek 
hospital in Jerusalem after being 
beaten and apparently stabbed 
yesterday during a fight inside the 
Jewish town of Kiryat Arba. A 
police officer in the Judea district 
said ih3t it was not dear whether 
the man had been attacked by 
Jewish residents or by Arabs, who 
' might have objected to his working 
in the area. 


HOTLINE. — Haifa Mayor Arye 
Gurel will hold an "Open Line” at 
city hall today from 5 to 8 p.m.. dur- 
ing which time citizens can call him 
at 640775 with questions, com- 
plaints about public services and 
suggestions. 


country’s communications and air 
traffic have been generally cut off 
and that there has been an increase 
in the readiness or Polish military, 
forces. 

He said that the western powers 
had not had any advance intel- 
ligence that the crackdown was to 
lake place, and that he learned of it 
two hours after, it began. 

Asked if he saw any direct Soviet 
involvement, Haig said. “It is clear 
that the stridency of Soviet state- 
ments in recent days about the 
Solidarity ^movement has increased 
quite noticeably. On the other hand, 
we do not see any signs of direct 
Soviet military involvement in the 
events as they have unfolded." 

Haig said the American Embassy 
in Warsaw has been assured by a 
senior Polish Foreign Office official 
that there will be "no return to the 
situation which existed in Poland 
prior to August 1980." 

That was when Solidarity first ap- 
peared as an independent force in 
Poland after the strikes in Gdansk. 

Haig said the U.S. Embassy was 
informed that “the reforms would 
continue.” That, he said, “remains 
to be seen.” 

He continued, “I must emphasize 
that we are seriously concerned 
about the decision to impose mar- 
tial law." 

Haig said that the Soviets wfll be 
directly Informed of the U.S. concern 
through tbdr embassy In Washington, 
and he repeated a U.S. warning that 
the consequences of Soviet interven- 
tion would be ‘'severe and long- 
lasting.” 

The Polish emergency cast a 
shadow over the meeting in Werbel- 
iin. East Germany, between West 
German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and East German leader 
Erich Honecker. Schmidt said that 
both leaders hoped Poland could 
solve its worsening conflict without 
outside interference. 

Schmidt met with the East 
German state and Communist Party 


chief on the final day of their sum- 
mit conference shortly after Gen. 
Janizelski declared the state or 
emergency in neighbouring Poland. 

In Paris, French Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheyssort said the events in 
Poland are “an internal Polish affair 
that must be handled by Poles.” 
“We see no evidence, for the mo- 
ment, of the threat of outside in- 
tervention, and thank goodness," 
Cheysson said in a radio interview. 

The Polish government last week 
asked French Prime Minister Pierre 
Maurpy to cancel a scheduled, visit 


union to be recognized as "an ' (CpnAitted from 
authentic voice of Polish workers. : 

In Vienna, about 1, 0Q<rf“ 


demonstrators chanted “Solidarity uij.v-rkW-KntV. r , v. ,, i 

in front of the Polish Embassy. In a - Thwe wrq some bitter : tem$rfcs 

show of concern, ChaoS^Brimo. 

Kreisky said. Austria would drop new ,ow,n f the . announwment bf:tbe 
. . * J™" D ... ■-* ■ _ . American decision, but.jn gerieraJ 

restrictions on Polish . refugees- _ 

oran*- reaction was muted. Abu can s 
Austria .will continue to pr&nr .** .■ i < >s . - 

asylum to poltticri refuge, no mat- 


wi 'treaty.,; 


in front of the Polish Embassy. In a. 
show of concern, Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky said . Austria would drop new 
restrictions on Polish . refugees- 


ter how many torn up on our 
borders/'- Some 50,000 Polish 
refugees iidl to Austria this year. . - 
Austria accepted some 200,000 
refugees after die Hungarian 1956 


to Poland this week. Cheysson said revolution, and. another .. 100,000. 
yesterday that the request to cancel' af ter the Prague Spring, in 1968. - 


that visit was “an indication that th.e 
Polish government feared it would 
have problems." 

Spontaneous demonstrations sup- 
porting Solidarity erupted in Paris, 
Vienna, Milan, Athens and Rome, 
and Pope John Paul II emotionally 
appealed for no bloodshed. 

The pontiff said blood “cannot be 
spilled, because, too much has 
already been spilled." Many of the 
200 Polish pilgrims at the weekly 
blessing wept as the pope said, “The 
events of the last Tew hours require 
me to turn my attention once again 
to the cause of our homeland and to 
call for prayers." 

The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in Brussels 
condemned the state of emergency 
and demanded the immediate 
release of detained Solidarity of- 
ficials. 

In Rome, several hundred left- 
wingers held a peaceful but noisy 
demonstration outside the' Polish 
Embassy, waving banners and 
shouting in support of Solidarity. 1 n 
Milan, there were similar protests. 

The leaders of Italy’s Communist 
Party, the largest and most indepen- 
dent in Western Europe, met in ■ 
emergency session yesterday to dis- 
cuss the Polish situation. 

Italy’s Communists have sharply 
attacked Soviet policy toward 
Poland in the past year and have 
consistently called for the Solidarity 


. Parisians, waving red flags and 
demanding liberty for the Poles, 
gathered by the hundreds infroniof ' 
the Polish Embassy. 

In Lisbon, the government 
protested against the arrests of 
Solidarity leaders, but Foreign 
Minister Andre Goncalves Pereira 
said Portugal did not plan on in : 
terfering in Poland’s internal affairs. 

Britain's Foreign Office, said 
tersely, “W.e are consulting our al- 
lies and friendly countries." . - : , .; f 

In Communist Eastern Europe, 
the crisis was reported without com- 
ment or not -reported at all. 
Yugoslavia — lacking its. own of- 
ficial reaction — quoted' western 
leaders' “surprise and concern" and 
their hopes that "Poland alone will 
solve its problems." ’--v • 


Bulgaria's official media an- 
nounced Poland’s state of 
emergency and the arrest of “ex- 
tremists.” It said, “The Polish peo- ; 
pie highly appreciate friendship 
with the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the Socialist com- 
munity." 

But in Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Hungary, events in Poland were 
ignored by the official media. 

In China the Xinhua news agency 
reported the Polish crisis without 
comment, but said Chinese leaders 
were paying close attention to 
developments. (AP, UPI, Reuter)- 


Justice in Jerusalem for h temporary 
injunction barring . the defence, 
minister -and the - military govern-; 
merit from dynamiting his home ifc 
H- Birch; as is the practice with the 
fam dies -of aUeged. terrorists. - /\ 

♦ .1 n B eiruua key PaJestin ian leader 
attacked the ILS. dcckaqrij accusing 
America of j^crisiT^ mterriational 
teirorisuLand pjracy.i , v . ' 

“The " American . admuiistratiorr, • 
by committing such a crime, clearly 
proves the realityof- its ■■ strategic ' 
alignment' with the Ziomst cncriiy,’’" : 
Salah KhaM, sebopd 'man. ir the 
dominant Ai-Fatah groilp, raid! 
'.‘Tile American' adnuniStratjon,- 
by delivering Ziad Abu. Eian to'the 
Z^njst authoriries. practises the 
ugliest kind of. international piracy 
and terrorism," he said. ' . - ' ; 

In KuwaitV Abdul : Aziz' Hussein, * 
minister of state for cabinet affairs; 
told reporter* that “we deplore the 
American decision despite Arab.ap- 
peals lo the U.S. administrauon to^ 
take the Arab : point into y con- 
sideration." ' V 

In . Beirut, the U^ embassy id- - 
vised American riatiohals iioT to ! 
leave their, rt^dencesr ' ; 

In AJnraani a fqrei^5>itnistiy 
statement said the extradiikm'-'in- : 
voices astonishment:" The; state- 
ment said that Jordan expressed 
“deep regret and concern” overthe 
U.S. decision. . ' 2 .;.* . ■: 


CABINET 

(Continued from Page One) 


CLAMPDOWN IN POLAND 


(Cootinned from Page One) the proclamation had been 

have reached the level of defeat. implemented. Statements on the 
The nation has reached the limit of radio appeared to indicate that 

mental endurance." some measures were being in- 

He sounded tired and looked troduced individually, 
grim during the 23-minute speech Reservists and. draftees were 
broadcast originally on radio at 6 warned to be ready to be called up 
a.m. and repeated throughout the at any time, 
day on radio and television. In Warsaw and other cities, PAP 

Within hours of the nationwide said, the authorities mobilized 
crackdown, troops began directing reservist doctors and technicians, 
traffic away from vital government and militarized railroad, bus, post 
buildings and Communist Party office, telecommunications, radio 
1 headquarters where lights blazed all and television, gasoline station, 
night indicating a meeting there. port, power station and transport 
Armed troops began building a workers, 
camp at the end of a key Warsaw The emergency measures banned 
bridge, and patrols. oUhree ann.ed-^-; .all meet ingCgat h e r i ngs.^ra 11 
soldieEs. each, ro& m Cd th C' streets :’ dem&fisftafldns as waCTas! 

The immediate effects of the mar- oerformances and snorts eve 


soon. - . . . . , . ; -J 

. It said, “Society and the country ! 


in influential political, rinrhML He' 
did not spell out what he was hinting 

at 

However, a. -, cabinet minister 
representing 'a different >cpafitian 
party told The Post that the Yam it 
residents would not have run riot as 
they did, had they riot 1 assumed that ' 
.they .. 'enjoyed sympathy in 
Jerusalem, mistakenly or otherwise. 


C c™A°l Now it will beobvious in Yam it that 


freedom of subversives, firebrands 
and adventurers. They should be 
isolated until they see reason. 

"People guilty of activity against 
the interests of the Socialist state 
and the working people will -be 
punished very severely by use of all 
the powers at the disposal of the 
state of emergency," the proclama- 


the only level of compensation 
available is the level they had 
already been offered and that no 
cabinet minister ..is willing to 
propose more .generous terms, the 
; minister said. 


Apart from Zipori, other Likud 
ministers also talked tough 7 and 


tion said. "For the Polish nation this complained about-- last week’s 
is a historical moment, and lhe last lawlessness; No more violence' must 


chance to make order in our own 
house with our own forces." 


be permitted, they said, and no 
more agitators from other parts of 


tial law were to be seen everywhere. 
Troops in battle gear and steel 
helmets, some carrying rifles or sub- 
machineguns, patrolled Warsaw 
streets, blocking many roads and 
subjecting motorists to frequent 
checks. 

Armoured personnel carriers 
were stationed at main intersections 
and sale of gasoline to private 
i drivers was prohibited. 

All bridges over the Vistula River 
were blocked by troops, and in the 
countryside, tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers roamed over the 
flat farmland. 

There were at least two major 
roadblocks on the main highway 
between Warsaw and Gdansk, 400 
kilometres to Lhe north. 

Walesa and the other 106 
members or the union's National 
Commission had just ended a 
stormy two-day session on Saturday 
night when riot police swooped in. 
arresting the activists at their hotels 
or at the train station. 

It was not immediately clear just 
how many of the measures listed on 


performances and sports events un- 
less they have permission. The ban 
does not affect religious services in- 
side churches. 

Publishing and distributing any 
kind of publication or information 
using any kind of transmission 
means without permission arc also 
banned. 

Workers’ right to strike and stage 
protests, as well as the operation of 
trade unions is forbidden. 

All citizens must carry with them 
identity cards, even school children. 

Under the curfew, all persons 
who want to leave their towns Tor 
more than 48 hours must get special 
permission. 

All guns and radio transmitters 
must be deposited witb the 
authorities. 

All tourism and water sports on 
Polish waters is banned. 

The proclamation banning the ac- 
tivity of trade unions and promising 
severe punishment for dissidents 
stressed that the Salvation Council 
“is sure that they will be able in the 
interests of working people to 
resume their (trade union) activity 


reported in Zurich. The telex mes- 
sage yesterday morning announcing 
the airport’s closure was the ; oiriy 
message received from Warsaw, 
and the Zurich station’s communica- 
tions with Poland had since been 
cut. (AP, UPI, Reuter) ‘ . ; 


outside. . . ’ 

Aridor said that IS4 billion have 


STRATEGIC 

(Continued from Page One) 


SOVIETS FAIL 


(Continued from Page One) 
leader, instituted martial law to save 
Poland from “anarchy’* and possi- 
ble civil war. 

The timing of Soviet reports from 
Poland made it clear that the 
Kremlin had advance notice of what 
was to take place yesterday. 

As Polish troops were taking over 
control of Solidarity’s offices and 
rounding up the union’s leaders. 
Radio Moscow was reporting that 
“patriotic forces in Poland are call- 
ing more and more decisively for 
rebuffing the enemies of socialism.’' 

Later in the day the radio juggled 
its schedule to broadcast the full 16- 
page text of Jaruzelski’s speech to 
the nation, in both Russian and 
English. 

Tass aid the Polish leader 
emphasized that he introduced mar- 
tial law “in the face of anarchy 
threatening -the country, in the face 
of irresponsible actions by 
Solidarity’s extremist forces which 
openly strain for power.” 


Soviet reports said Solidarity’s 
"extremist leaders” had been 
rounded up, but they identified 
none of the union leaders arrested. 
They did name former party leader 
Edward Gierek and three former 
government officials among those 
taken into custody at the same time 
because they “bear responsibility 
for the soqio-political and ceonomic 
crisis in Poland.'' 

Diplomats said there was no 
evidence that Moscow had pul pres- 
sure on Jaruzelski to act although 
the Soviet media stepped up their 
attacks on Solidarity lust week. 

Some Western sources in 
Moscow speculated that military 
rule was Jaruzelski’s last chance. 

“If he is defeated by a general 
strike, that will mean the end of 
Moscow's hopes that the Poles ean 
maintain Communist rule 
themselves," a diplomat said. “In 
that situation, a Soviet intervention 
again becomes a very real pos- 
sibility." (Reuter. UP!). 


officials and military -men on the 
implementation of the memoran- 
dum. The possibility of such 
pre positioning is held out in the 
text, but in very vague terms, (Arti- 
cle UI(2)E) and Moda’i believes 
Israel should strive to concretize iL 

The ratification was on the 
agenda at yesterday’s weekly 
cabinet meeting and would have 
been dealt with right at the start of 
the session, but Sharon arrived late. 
He then left in the middle (an aide 
explained later that an urgent 
defence matter came up) and 
relumed close to the end of the ses- 
sion. Sharon asked that the 
memorandum be ratified then, but 
Moda'i and others balked. 

An aide to Education Minister 
Zevulun Hammer told The j 
Jerusalem Post last night that Ham- 
mer has still not been formally ap- 
prised of the contents of the 
memorandum (beyond what has 
been published in the press). The 
education minister would refuse to 
take part in al cabinet ratification 
unless and until he is fully briefed 
on the memorandum, the aide said. 

Acting Premier Simha Ehrlich 
told the ministers yesterday that the- 
Ministerial Defence Committee 
would soon be set up- by Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. The 
premier has been striving to keep 
this key committee down to 'a 
reasonable size (around seven 
ministers). in (he face of a dozen or 
more requests to be included in it. 


already been paid out or promised 
to Yamif settlers and he is not 
prepared to “print more paper 
money” if the government decides 
- to increase: the compensation.' His 
colleagues, • however, could find 
more money by waiving funds from 
the budgets of their own ministries 
if they wished, Aridor said. 

Aridor noted that the Yam it com- 
pensation Is already fair times the 
budget for shim rehabilitation and 
four times the budget of the foreign 
ministry. 

He warned that other sectors io 
Yamit. like regular army officers 
and salaried employees, had already 
said they were sorry they had signed 
agreements on their own amounts 
of compensation, in light of the fer- 
ment- among the merchants, and 
they would demand handsome in- 
crements if the merchants get more 
than what they had originally been 
offered, as a result of their pressure 
campaign.- 

Levy said the government’s stay- 
ing power would be measured by its 
ability. to withstand the Yamit pres- 
sures. 

Ehrlich warned that the entire 
negotiating process would have to 
start from scratch if. the Yamit 
merchants get even . a part of what 
they are demanding; 

Matityahu Shmutcyitch, director- 
general of the Prime Minister’s Of- 
fice, said that Ophira residents who 
had signed their own compensation 
agreements ^ an. early .stage of the 
process' certainly wdtftd deserve an 
increase if the Yamit residents get 
more. Shmulevitch askcd to, be' 
relieved of responsibility for further 
compensation negotiations, saying 
he ha s no common language with 
the Yamit residents, but the 
ministers refused... 


To Mila Brener and Family ; 

Deepest sympathy on the .'death -of. ’ 
• your mother V : ' 


Wounded tongue betrays would-be rapist 


SONYA SHUV-BRENER 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — An alleged would-be 
rapist was arrested yesterday after 
he appeared at Sheba Hospital in 
Tel Hashomer and asked doctors to 
stitch up his tongue, which had been 
bitten by his intended victim, a 
police spokeswoman said. 

The suspect, an 18-year-old 
soldier, allegedly attacked the 
woman, also a soldier, when she 
hitched a ride in his car Saturday 
evening near Kibbutz Ga'ash. 


After picking her up on the north- 
bound lane of the Coastal Road 
near the Tel Aviv Country Club, the 
driver turned off at the entrance to 
Kibbutz Ga’ash on the pretext of 


delivering a message. He then stop- 
ped in a secluded grove and at- 
tacked her. the spokeswoman al- 
leged. 

Fighting back, the woman "took 
a good bite of the man’s longue," 
the spokeswoman said. The driver 
then drove back to the main road 
and let off his passenger, who 
hitched another ride into Neianya, 
where she complained immediately 
to police. 

Acting on a lip. police yesterday 
arrived at Sheba Hospital and ar- 
rested the suspect, who, the 
spokeswoman said, is cooperating 
with his interrogators. The 
spokeswoman added that the infor- 
mation leading to the arrest did not 
come from anyone in the hospital. 
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jn-easury chops budgets, 
liigger cuts coming soon 


“ V . Pt^ Ecodraric Reporter 
Budget 'cuti or IS 1.33b., 
represcnu'ng 1.7 per * cent of ail 
minuac.nal .operating budgets, jwerc 
authonzed yesterday by the cabinet. 
The monies that have been cut will 
bt pliced in reserve. .= 

- - ■ -The ' ^Treasury’s budget . director 
Yosef -Gadiah said yesterday that 
' ^p euts do not form the basis for 
: rats draper cent due iii the 1982 
budget. Most ministries have still 
not submitted budget proposals for 
next. year, and the Treasury is thus 
-readying -its own outline budget 
which r will '"be placed before Ihe 
'cabiueft in a fortnight. •• 

; . Gadish 'also . reported that agree- 
meat.: has been’ readied with the 
J^enra Ministry^ on a long-term 
bvidget: :This will', raise the. local 
fnuffing component by 4.6 per cent, 
fr0m.lS34.8b. to IS36.4b. This sum 
-w^-be imaintairied at its real value 
over . a period . of years. 

;.<jffdish "admitted .that the 


Treasury will be submitting a sup- 
plemental budget this year, but 
said he did not know when, or for 
what sum. 

' added that ‘government 
spending on salaries had been far in 
excess of estimates, but said that 
. spending on the evacuation of the 
Sinai would not exceed the IS I. fib. 
budgeted for it this year; together 
with sums already paid last year. 

-Explaining the budget cuts 
Gadish said that a cut of IS I60m. in 
the housing budget was at the ex- 
pense of worsening mortgage condi- 
tions. The reserve budget of the Ab- 
sorption Ministry had been cut by- 
ISI44m., but this money was in any 
case not being spent since there was 
no aliya, and a sum of IS209m. 
taken from the local authorities' 
budget was not even being put to 
the Knesset's Finance Committee 
since it has already been dealt with. 
Thus, the effective cuts total only 
ISSOQm. 


Gty coimtil won’t punish Rnei Yehuda 
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; Jerusalon Post Rqiorter 
TEL'.AYiy. — At a stormy 
Municipal Council meeting yester- 
day .‘opposition leader Natan Wol- 
loch (Alignment) demanded that 
fuuctr be withheld, from the Bnei 
Yehuda foptball team due to violent 
acts by the team's fans alter its soc- 
cer game 6h Saturday. 

'Wbnbch said that the team was 
. responsible- for the behaviour of its 
fans, 'who axe mainly from the 
Hatikya quarter, and since the team 
is largely financed by the city, it 
should, influence ihe fans to main- 
tain, order. 

The demand was rejected by 
MayorShloroo Lahat and membeis of 
the coalition, who .claimed that the 
disturbances, which included at- 
tacking a bus and an Israel Televi- 
sion crew, were caused by a small 
minority. (Leader back page.) 

. Our Sports reporter writes: The 
Football Association’s disciplinary 


court meeting last night indicated 
that it would hold the Bnei Yehuda 
club responsible for the unruly 
behaviour of its fans on Saturday. 
Punishment has not, however, been 
decided upon as yet. 

But the court did decide to im- 
pose an immediate three-match 
suspension on the Hapoei Tel Aviv 
star Moshe Sinai, who was another 
focus of attention in that maich. 
Sinai scored both his team's goals in 
Hapoel's 2-0 defeat of Bnei Yehuda 
but was later ordered off the field by 
the referee for two serious fouls. 
The three-match ban was imposed 
on Sinai because, apart from Satur- 
day's red card, he has had a haul of 
three yellow-card cautions already 
this season. 

Police are still holding four of the 
Bnei Yehuda fans suspected of be- 
ing part of the mob that stoned the 
vdiicles carrying the Hapoei team 
and officials. 


Mother of five found murdered in lot 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The half-naked body 
of Dina Cohen, a divorced, 40-year- 
old mother of five, was found 
yesterday morning in the courtyard 
of an apartment building here and a 
coroner said she had either been 
stabbed or strangled to death. 

Police have arrested two 
suspects, Gaza residents,, one of- 
whom had fresh scratches on his 
face, a police spokesman said. 

Cohen's body, naked from the 
wajst up, was.discovered outside the 
apartment 'building at .15 Rehoy 
FTovavei Zion at' 8:1.5 a.m. by a pas- 
serby. Police were summoned and 
immediately began questioning 
neighbours, but none could identify 
the woman. 

Investigators discovered a 
number of blood stains a distance 
from where file body was found. 
This, police' believe, could mean 
that the murder did not take place 
in the courtyard, but that Cohen's 
body was dragged there after she 
was already dead. 


The blood stains led police to a 
nearby pub and to a 23-year-old 
Gazan who works there. The in- 
vestigators found blankets they 
believe the suspect used to move 
the body from the scene of the 
murder to the courtyard, and fresh 
scratches on the man's face. 

A number of knives were also 
found in the suspect's possession, 
police said They were taken to the 
police crime laboratory for blood- 
matching tests. 

A police spokesman told The 
Jerusalem Post that, interrogation of 
! the fust' suspect led investigators lo 
the - Second, also 23, who- was ar- 
rested.m Gaza. 

Police suspect that both men 
murdered the woman in their room 
adjacent to the pub and then moved 
the body to the courtyard. The 
spokesman said the medical ex- 
aminer had not yet determined 
whether Cohen had died from stab 
wounds or from suffocation. The 
_y'oungest of her children is aged five 
and the oldest is about to enter 
military service. 


Redgrave’s new film backed by Kuwaitis 


NEW YORK (JTA). — Vanessa 
Redgrave, who has already 
produced one pro-PLO propaganda - 
film, -is involvwi in two new anti- 
Zionist films, the Anti-Defamation 
league of B'nai B’rith reported 
yesterday. 

According to Justin Finger, dree- • 
tor of: the league’s civil rights divi- 
sion, Redgrave is promoting a film 
entitled Occupied Palestine, which 
was premiered in October at the. 
San Francisco' Film Festival, and is 
preparing a film that accuses 
Zionists of being Nazi collaborators. 

Finger said financing for the pro- 
jected film has been provided by the 
crown price of Kuwait, other 
Kuwaiti “petrodollar tycoons," and 
Palestinians. The Kuwaiti and 
Palestinian financial assistance, he 


said, was solicited during a M iddle 
East tour made by Redgrave to 
promote Occupied Palestine. 

In the late 1970s, she produced 
and played a leading role in The 
Palestinian, in which she was shown 
dancing in a PLO camp, holding a 
rifle over her head. 

Finger said that the premise of 
Redgrave’s new film — an alleged 
conspiracy between Zionists and 
Nazis duxing World War II — is a 
frequent theme of Soviet anti- 
Jewish propagandists and extreme 
left-wing groups. He noted that she 
is a member of the central commit- 
tee ' of the British Trotskyist 
Workers Revolutionary Party, 
which has been reported by ihe 
British press to be funded by Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi. ■ 


Golan settlers may import reindeer 


’ Jerusalem Post Reporter 
JtlRYAT SHMONA. — A kibbutz 
in the northern Golan Heights may 
shortly receive a herd of Lapland 
reindeer from Sfcandinavia. The 
rein deer would be raised commer- 
cially and would also be on view lo 
the public, if negotiations begun by 
Kibbutz Ortal succeed. 

' . In northern countries, inhabitants 
drink the milk of the female 


reindeer, eat the meat of the calves, 
use the leather for tents and 
clothing, and the horns and bones 
-for various implements. 

Yael Shoham. spokesman for the 
Nature Reserves -Authority, told 
The Jerusalem Post the reindeer 
could not be brought to Israel 
without the authority's permit, as 
required by Haw. The kibbutz has 
not yet sought such a permit. 


Ettdopian Jews to march to Knesset today 


TEL- AVIV (Itim). — Some 60 
Ethiopian Jews now living here will 
today march from Kibbutz Tzova to 
the Knesset where they will present 
a petition urging the government to 
take action in bringing their fellows 
from Ethiopia -to Israel. 

The march was*, announced 
yesterday at a press conference here, 
by the Association.for the Rescue of 
Ethiopian Jewry whose represen- 
tatives spoke of the difficult circum- 
stances of the community, m 


Ethiopia and of the cruel punish- 
ments its leaders were undergoing. 

The speakers complained of foot- 
dragging by the government and the 
Jewish Agency. 

The speakers said they knew of 
the need for discretion, but wanted 
to press publicly for the establish- 
meat of a committee by the govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency and die 
Ethiopian coramunity here, and for 
an educational campaign to dis- 
seminate knowledge of the com- 
munity and its history. 


50 pupils in first Arab-Jewish class 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 1 
The country’s first Jewish -Arab 
integrated', class, has just been 
opened in Nazareth, xti -'Education 
Ministry spokesman announced. 

The class is-made up of abopt 50 
volunteer Arab, and Jewish eighth 
and- ninth graders, -selected from- 
several schools m the Jewish upper 


Nazareth arid Arab Nazareth. The 
pupils all want to specialize in 
mathematics and science. 

•The dess was set up by Gavriel 
Yekuel and Francis Nassif, 

‘Northern District inspectors in the 

Ministry of Education. The classes 
will take place alternately in Jewish 
and Arab Nazareth. 



Israeli skipper tells how 
foreigners saved burning ship 


Able Nathan makes his contribution ' to a project that will provide 
heating for 2,000 elderly Jerusalemites this winter. Here, he hands over 
his cheque for IS500,000 to Mayor Teddy Kollek as some of the city's 
elderly folk look on. (Yos&i Zumir. Scoop SO) 


New solar energy system 
produces industrial steam 


By DAVID FRANK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SHA’AR HANEGEV. — A com- 
puter turned 500 square metres of 
curved mirrors toward the after- 
noon sun yesterday, inaugurating 
Israel’s first commercial system for 
the solar production of industrial 
steam. v 

At a ceremony at the Tapud food- 
processing plant here. Energy 
Minister Yitzhak Berman, com-, 
mended the Luz International com- 
pany for developing the system, and 
said the parabolic solar collectors 
would generate 2.5 megawatts of 
power when fully operating. 

If the pilot project proves itself, 
another 11 large local factories are 
already in line for the system and 
SlOOm. in exports are projected for 
the coming four years, primart/y to 


the U.S., where three large textile 
mills have already ordered solar ar- 
rays. according to Arieh Lavie, the 
ministry's chief scientist. 

Luz president Arnold Goldman 
announced that the company in- 
tends to spend 528m. on product 
enhancement and cost reduction 
during the next four years, almost 
all of it in the Jerusalem area. 

The Luz system is based on a 
modular assembly of parabolic 
trough reflectors which concentrate 
the sun's rays’’onto a heal-collecting 
pipe. The oil in the pipe is pumped 
to a heat exchanger, where in- 
dustrial steam is generated. The 
computer ensures that the long rows 
of curved solar collectors constantly 
and precisely track the sun. Produc- 
tion of industrial process heat cur- 
rently consumes 50 to 70 per cent of 
all oil used by industrial nations. 


EILAT (Itim). — “The foreign 
seamen were responsible for saving 
the tanker Riva from exploding." 
said two Israeli captains at a press 
conference on board the charred 
tankei yesterday, some 15 
kilometres south of here. 

The badly damaged tanker, which 
caught fire early Wednesday morn- 
ing, will soon be Lowed to Eilat so 
that the 40,000 tons of oil aboard 
can be pumped ashore. 

Captain Shechter Malhi. opera- 
tions director of the shipping com- 
pany which owns the Riva, and cap- 
tain Irtai Be’eri, who commanded 
the ship during the fire, commended 
the Yugoslav first officer Bernimir 
Dorchik and the Spanish second of- 
ficer Gustavo Barbo. 

According to the Israeli captains, 
the two foreign officers, assisted .by 
Israeli seaman Ya'acov Moshia. 
risked their lives when closing the 
28 valves which cut off the flow of 
oil from the tanker to the EDat- 
Ashkelon pipeline terminal and 
isolated the oil storage tanks from 
the ship's burning engine rooms. 

The officers said that most of the 
crew members had acted “by the 
book." Only a few cooks and 
waiters left the tanker immediately 


after the start of the blaze. 

Experts who checked the charred 
tanker said that at the centre of the 
blaze the heat had reached 2.200C 
— bottles were twisted, steel was 
bent, the bridge, partly made of 
aluminium, completely melted and 
disappeared. 

The body of one Filipino sailor. 
Sevitia Virgolo, was found in his 
cabin and investigators have as- 
sumed that the fire caught him 
while he was asleep. The body of a 
second missing Filipino has not yet 
been found. 

According to the two captains, 
three things saved the tanker from 
exploding after it caught fire — the 
workers ax the on-shore oil terminal 
quickly disconnected the pipelines 
to the tanker and sprayed water on 
them; the Eilat port tugboat men 
reached the scene quickly, freed the 
tanker from the quay, and tugged 
the burning ship to open water; and 
the tanker's crew closed the ship's 
oil valves and all the automatic gas 
openings. 

The investigators have not yet 
determined the cause of the fire. 
The ship, according to experts, can- 
not be repaired and will probably be 
sold as scrap. 


JNF Christinas trees | Police test reflexes 


The Jewish National Fund is dis- 
tributing trees to Christian institu- 
tions and individuals for the 
Christmas holiday. 

Religious institutions, diplomatic 
missions, UN installations and other 
organizations will receive trees 
ordered in advance without charge, 
but private individuals must pay for 
trees. 

Persons who would like to order 
trees must do so in advance and will 
be charged a fee. Trees will be dis- 
tributed this Thursday morning, 
December 17, at Neveh Shalom, 
near Kibbutz Nahshon. 


KAFR YASIF (Itim). — Senior 
police officers yesterday held an ex- 
ercise near here to test police readi- 
ness to react against a possible armed 
attack on a minorities village. 

The police tested reaction times 
and command structure function- 
ing. The exercise followed allega- 
tions by Kafr Yasif Arabs that 
police arrived late and responded 
ineffectively to the attack on their 
village last April by Driis^ from 
Julis. That attack had been sparked 
by a brawl in a football match in 
which a Julis resident was stabbed 
to death by a man from Kafr Yasif. 


. SLAYING I 

(Continued from Page One) * 
imum to the quick discovery of the 
criminals.” « 

'* Nitzan was the second law en- £ 
forcement officer to be killed in a fc 
week. Rav-Samal Rishon Avraham £ 
Eini was shot to death last Wednes- J 
day evening in Holon at the start of* 
the late Raul Domitrescu's nine-; 
hour siege at his ex-wife's apart-* 
ment. * 

Prison authority held Mordechai; 
Wertheimer said Nitzan’s life had£ 
been threatened in the past, but* 
there had been no intelligence in-£ 
i formation of late that the warden; 
was in danger. * 

“There was an aLiempt to kill himj 
a year and a half ago. It was in-; 
vestigated and there were suspects* 
arrested, but they were released fort 
lack of evidence,” Wertheimer said.; 

A handgrenade at that time had; 
been placed in front of the door to* 

' Nitzan’s home in Rishon Lezion.I 
I but had not exploded. ; 

Immediately after the ambush a* 
police helicopter took to the skies* 
and roadblocks were sei up in and; 
near Rishon Lezion as the manhunt* 
for the killers began. % 

It is assumed, although police wilt; 
o not comment on the direction of the* 
"investigation, that Nitzan's death! 
was related to his work at the deten-r 
tion centre. 

Nitzan was in charge of Israel's 
most modern and well-equipped, 
detention centres. Adjacent to 
i Ramie's maximum security prison, 
its floors are decorated with plants 
and aquariums. Many of its 
detainees, who are generally men 
awaiting charges, trial or sentenc- 
| ing, have canteen and television 
privileges. 

Noticeably proud of the centre 
during a tour given to newsmen a 
few months ago, Nitzan appeared to 
have been well-liked by the 
! prisoners. 

In fact, as the reporters were 
leaving, one prisoner had said loud- 
ly, “Write that thanks to Mr. Nitzan 
things here are very good.” 
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nuMt NEWS 

^assroom crime is petty, common, accepted 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
' Schoolchildren regard dassroom 
tnefts as a routine matter, and 
violence among pupils is common, 
according to a study published 
yesterday. 

In the first such study or these 
phenomena in schools, commis- 
sioned by the Education Ministry 
and . conducted in 1980/81, Dr. 
Tamar Horowitz of the Szold In- 
stitute for Behavioural Sciences and 
Prof. Menahem Amir of the 
Hebrew University's Institute of 
Criminology found that dassroom 
thefts — usually of writing imple- 
ments, food and sweets — are usual- 
ly pranks or committed out of envy. 

The researchers, who in- 
vestigated 12 schools, found that all 
had experienced incidents of theft. 
All the schools also reported inci- 
dents of breaking and entering, 
often accompanied by vandalism. 


Most of the break-ins were at 
.school workshops to steal tools. 

While the researchers found that 
violence by pupils against teachers 
was “extremely rare,” most schools 
reported a number of incidents of 
serious violence .between pupils ~ 
often by groups of older pupils 
against younger pupils, or by pupils 
from one geographical area against 
those of another. 

Regarding the fairly common in- 
cidence of violence by youths from 
outside schools against pupils in- 
side, the headmasters of most 
schools reported Lhat police in- 
tervention and ejection of the 
violent youths usually failed to keep 
them away from the school for long. 

In some schools, violence by 
parents against teachers was 
reported — usually stemming from 
arguments about payments to 
schools, guard duty obligations by 
parents, and the placement of pupils 


Fetes begin for Yemenite aliya centenary 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The notion that the greatest con- 
tribution of Yemenite Jewry was 
made to Israel after the founding of 
the state is mistaken; the pioneers 
who came 100 years ago may have 
lacked a vision of state-building, but 
they helped to realize the vision, 
said -Dr. Nitza Druyan, a Hebrew 
University scholar on Yemenite 
history yesterday. 

Druyan was one of several ex- 
perts speaking at the opening of 
celebrations marking the centennial 
of modern Yemenite aliya, at 
Mai son de France on the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem's Gival 
Ram campus, in the presence of 
President Yitzhak Navon. 


The Yemenite aliya of 1882’. 
which preceded lhat of the Bilu 
pioneers, will be marked in the 
coming year with exhibitions on 
Yemenite culture, publications, lec- 
tures and gatherings. 

Druyan told the audience of 
about 200 (which included only a 
handful of Yemenites) that the early 
Yemenite arrivals in Jerusalem 
sometimes had to read from the . 
Talmud for local Jews who feared 
that the “si range-loo king” people 
were Arabs and not Jews. 

Humanities dean Prof. Yehoshua 
Ben-Arieh said that wealthy 
philanthropists — most of them 
Sephardim — were appalled by the 
miserable conditions under which 
the first Yemenites lived, in tents, 
caves and dank basements. Thev 


built the first Yemenite quarter near 
Silwan. After a few years, the im- 
migrants themselves formed 
societies to buy land and build 
homes, some of which still stand in 
the capital's Nahlat Zvi, he said. 
The Yemenites demonstrated 
creativity and ability to adapt to 
new conditions, sajd Ben-Arieh. 


Rabbi Yosef Kapach, the leading 
rabbi of Jerusalem’s Yemenite com- 
munity and a member of the 
Supreme Rabbinical Council, 
showed hand-written documents or 
the great Yemenite rabbis of the Iasi 
century, adding that refusing to be 
supported by philanthropy or by 
their followers, they, had 'worked 
part-time as artisans and even as 
sire el cleaners. 


Haddad, UN1F1L discuss Hill 880 


METULLA. — Negotiations began 
this weekend between UNIFIL of- 
ficers and representatives of the 
Lebanese Christian Forces of Major 
Sa'ad Haddad about the fate of the 
10 militia soldiers on Hill 880, 
besieged since last month bv Irish 
UNIFIL soldiers. 


During the past week there have 
been several attempts by Haddad's 
forces to relieve militiamen on Hill 
880. One attempt resulted in a fist- 
fight between militiamen and Irish 
troops. On two occasions, Haddad's 
troops succeeded in replacing some 
of the besieged men. 


Village mukhtar loses libel suit by kibbutznik 


■TIBERIAS (him). The mukhtar 
of Kafr Shibli, in Lower Galilee, 
was yesterday ordered to pay 
IS 50,000 damages for libelling the 
secretary of nearby Kibbutz Beit 
Keshet. 

Suleiman Hussein Asad Shibli 
was sued by kibbutz secretary 
Raphael Lerner for writing a 
slanderous letter against him to Beit 
Keshet, with copies to the 
secretariat of the. Kibbutz 


one or two head of cattle each year 
from the village, and causing the vil- 
lage loss and indignity. 

The letter was written against a 
background of quarrels overgrazing 
land between the Arab village and 
the kibbutz. 

Shibli failed to appear in court to 
answer the libel suit. 


IMMUNOLOGY. — Twenty scien 
Hameuhad movement,., and:- t^c;: ' lists from;. 1^ countries are par 


police. 

The letter accuses Lerner of 
sadism, hitting a sick child, attack- 
ing women and children from the 
Arab village, spreading poison in 
the village's pasture land, stealing 


ticipating in a two-week inter- 
national laboratory training course 
on molecular and cellular aspects of 
antigenicity which opened on 
December 5 at the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science. 




Association of Americans and Canadians in Israel 
9 Alkalai St., Jerusalem, Tel. 636932 


THIS WEEK 


Mon. Dec. 14, 3.30 p.m. 
Tues. Dec. 15. 8.30 p.m. 


Seniors: Guest Speaker Rabbi Yitzchak Rubin — 
■'From Darkness to Light" — The Meaning of Hanukka. 
Young Adults. An Evening with Mark Lavi — 
"Censorship and the Media in Israel." 

Wed. Dec. 16. 10.30 a.m. Seniors Weekly Forum at the I.C C Y 12a Emek Refaim 
St. — Discussion on the "Current Scene" with David 
Brestau. 

Thur. Dec. 17. 8.30 p.m. Public Affairs Committee special meeting with Lenny 
Davis. Director of Information and Research AIPAC — 
“The Aftermath of the AWACS — A General Briefing " 

Ail meetings will take place at Moadon Haoleh. 9 Alkalai Street unless otherwise 
noted 

For further information, phone 669598 or 636932. 


TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
to an EVENING OF 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on all aspects of living and banking in Israel. 
Tonight, Monday, December 14. 1981. at 9.00 p.m. at 
the Plaza Hotel. Jerusalem 
Refreshments 


Tour Va'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aliyah 

and Absorption Dept. 

5. Sen Yehuda St. 

Jerusalem 

Tel. 02-639261 


Sponsored by 

Bank leumi 

lE-isfenEi B.m. 


Tourist Centre. 47 Jaffa Road 


Jerusalem 



The American Cultural Center 
and the Israel Museum 
regret that 


"An Evening of Gershwin" 

planned for today, Monday, December 14 
starring SANDRA JOHNSON, LIZ MAGNES 

has been postponed 

A new date will be announced. 

Please keep your invitations. 


Rabbinical Department, Religious Council, Arad 

We wish to announce publicly that. for purely halachic reasons. 

WE HAVE WITHDRAWN KASHRUT SUPERVISION AND 
SUSPENDED THE KASHRUT CERTIFICATE OF THE MASADA 
HOTEL, ARAD. 

The public should draw conclusions accordingly. 

Rabbi Yosef Albo 
Town Rabbi 


Rabbi Bea-Ziua Lipsker 
Rabbinical Board 


More work accidents 
occur in hot weather 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Over 20 per cent more 
work accidents occur in summer 
than winter, most of them hand and 
finger injuries, according to a sur- 
vey carried out by the Linn Clinic 
here, marking 20 years of public ser- 
vice. 

Headed by Dr. Zvi ZDberman, 
the clinic's accident ward treats an 
average of 4,000 patients a month. 
The clinic has reduced hospitaliza- 
tions due to work accidents by 33 
per cent, speeding rehabilitation 
and saving the Kupat Holim sick 
fund much money, a fund 
spokesman said. 


Current rainfall half 
the norm for season 


jenaaieur Post Staff ~ 

The balmy, spring-like and dry 
weather of the past two weeks is ex- 
tremely rare and occurs only once 
in dozens of years at this time of 
year, according to the 
Meteorological Service. Less than 
half the normal amount of rain has 
fallen since the beginning of the so- 
called rainy season. 

The average precipitation over 
the entire country was between 40 
and 60 per cent of the norm for this 
lime of year. Only in the centre of 
the country was the situation 
dampen between 60 and 90 per cent 
above average in the Jezrcel Valley, 
between Tel Aviv and Ashdod along 
the coast and in the West Bank*. 


Weather abroad 
affects EPO schedule 


TEL AVIV. — England's snow 
storms caused a last-minute change 
in the programme of the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra yesterday 
because Simon Rattle, the conduc- 
tor of the current series of concerts, 
could not leave Heathrow on lime. 
Rattle arrived on Friday night, in- 
stead of Thursday morning, as 
scheduled, losing time for rehear- 
sals. the IPO spokesman said yester- 
day. 

Consequently, Mahler’s i Oth 
Symphony, which was to have been 
played in the first half of the scries, 
has been relegated to the second 
part of the series, and the first halt 
features Prokofiev’s Romeo and 
Juliet ballet as well as Mahler s Se- 
cond and Brahms' Second 
Symphonies. 


Monday* December 14, 1981 ; : 


- i 


in special education classes. 

The investigators also discovered 
a number of Incidents of extortion 
.in schools, usually involving sweets 
and food, free rides on buses [kirtus. 
in the pupils' language) and. in some 
cases, money. 

The researchers found that high 
schools with good academic reputa- 
tions located in underprivileged 
areas had little vandalism. 

The Pupils' Division of the 
Education Ministry, according 10 
the ministry spokesman, is currently 
studying the report. 

The number of oases of violence 
reported in schools has declined 
during the past year, he added, in 
part because of various steps taken 
by the ministry — including greater 
reliance upon police assistance, 
tougher disciplinary measures and 
special instruction of teachers 
regarding ways of communicating 
with difficult pupils. 


Libya scorns Reagan ban, 
denies danger to U.S. staff 


Venice police recover 
saint's stolen skeleton 

VENICE IL'PI). — Police yesterday 
announced that they have 
recovered the skeleton of Santa 
Lucia stolen from a church on the 
Venice Grand Canal last month. 

Police, who said no ransom was 
paid for the third century relic, said 
they would give further details of 
the bones' recovery at a news con- 
ference. 


TRIPOLI (Reuter). — Libya is 
mounting a big campaign to dis- 
prove U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan's allegation lhat Americans 
living and working here are in immi- 
nent danger.. 

The authorities yesterday inyited 
20 senior executives of major U.S. 
companies to a reception in Tripoli 
so they could tell western journalists 
what they thought of Reagan's re- 
quest that they should leave Libya. 

The businessmen declined to be 
quoted directly but were in general 
agreement that the U.S. administra- 
tion had over-reacted to reports 
that Libya's president Muammar 
Gaddafi had sent hit squads to as- 
sassinate Reagan. 

Libyan Heavy Industries 
Secretary Omar Mustafa Montasser 
told Reuters last night that U.S. 
businessmen have said they do not 
want to leave “but they are worried 
what action might be taken against 


Sakharov, weak, triumphant, 
greets his daughter-in-law 


MOSCOW (UPI). — Though hardly 
able to speak or walk, Andrei 
Sakharov leaped from his hospital 
chair and embraced Lisa Alex- 
eyeva, murmuring “My family,” the 
woman reported yesterday. 

Alexeyeva, for whom Sakharov 
and his wife Yelena Bonner staged a 
17-day hunger strike that left them 
nearly comatose, returned to 
Moscow after an emotional three- 
hour reunion with the couple in 
their hospital room in Gorky. 

She reported that the Sakharovs 
were extremely weak from the fast. 


China and India end talks 


PEKING (AP). — Border talks 
. between China and India concluded 
yesterday and diplomatic sources 
said both sides had a frank ex- 
change of views and understood 
that further talks would take place 
on the sensitive issue. 

The talks are seen as the crux of 
the Sino-Indian normalization 
process and the first since China 
and India fought a border war in 
1962. 

One diplomatic source, who 


asked not to be named, said, “There 
was a frank exchange of ideas and 
the understanding that more talks 
should lake place so that the 
process of arriving at some sort of 
understanding can be accelerated.” 
No breakthrough had been ex- 
pected on the border where India 
claims China illegally occupies 
about 45,000 square kilometres in 
the west, and China claims India oc- 


cupies vast tracts in the Tibet area 
in the east. 


Bomb in car kills 
two in London 


LONDON (UPI). — An explosion 
in a car in Connaught Square, near 
Hyde Park’s Marble Arch, yester- 
day killed two peftple and injured a 
third. Scotland Yard said. 


A Scotland Yard spokesman said 
all three were apparently in the car. 
He said it was still not known what 
caused the explosion. 

Earlier, a witness, who was in the 
square, told a radio reporter: “We 
heard this loud bang. It sounded 
like a bomb. People started coming 
out of houses around the square and 
we saw a Dalsun car with the hood 
and trunk open.” A police source 
said all three victims were Iranians. 


Danish Socialists gain 
one seat in recount 


COPENHAGEN (AP). — One seal 
in the Danish Folketing 
(parliament) shifted from the right 
to the left yesterday as the Ministry 
of the Interior published the results 
of the official recount of the. votes in 
last Tuesday’s general elections. 

The recount brought the 
parliamentary strength of the 
Socialist People’s Parts to 21 seats, 
making the party the biggest winner 
in the election and now- the third- 
largest party in the 179-seat 
Folketing. The Socialists won the 
seat from the Liberals, whose 
strength was reduced to 20 seals. 

The recount did not. however, af- 
fect the political balance of power. 
Resigned Social-Democratic prime 
minister Anker Joergensen is trying 
to set up a new minority govern- 
ment with the parliamentary sup- 
port of the Socialists and the Social- 
Liberals. 


Maltese election 

VALLETTA. Malta (UPI). — The 
slow process of vole-counting began 
yesterday in Maltese general elec- 
tions that could decide if the island 
establishes closer ties with the West 
or with the Soviet Union. 

Fifteen hours of voting was held 
Saturday, but the vote-counting was 
running behind schedule and 
definite results were not expected 
until later lodav. 


Murder by left and 
right in Guatemala 


GUATEMALA CITY (AP). — Kid- 
nappers shot and killed the wife of a 
noted university professor and 
dumped her body in a street in the 
south side of the capital, police, 
reported Saturday. 

They said Maria Elena Chavarria 
de Quintana, 38, was kidnapped 
December 5 by gunmen outside her 
home- in Guatemala City arid the 
body was found Friday night. 

Her husband, Victor Rene Quin- 
tana Diaz, an economist and 
member of San Carlos National 
University’s board of regents, was 
travelling abroad. University 
members have been frequent vic- 
tims of righL-wing terrorists who 
claim faculty members. help leftist 
insurgents. 

Police also reported Saturday 
that three gunmen, believed to be 
left-wing guerrillas, boarded a bus 
in a southeastern suburb of the 
capital and shot a policeman to 
death. 


Family fights bequest 
of £30,000 to Jesus 

LONDON (AP). — A religious 
recluse who wanted to provide for 
Jesus Christ should he reuirn to 
earth in the second coming, left him 
£3Q.0QQ (about IS87Q,0Q0) plus in- 
terest. 

But relatives of Ernest Dig weed 
of Portsmouth. England, who died 
four years ago, “are contesting the 
will. They seek the approval of the 
London High Court for the money 
to be paid here and now, rather than 
waiting for the Last Judgment. 


Edgar Kaiser dies 

SAN FRANCISCO (AP). - Edgar 
F. Kaiser, who guided the global ex- 
pansion of the industrial empire 
founded by his father, died on Fri- 
day at 73 after a long illness. 

in 1956 he became president of 
Kaiser Industries Corp. and was- 
named chairman of the board in 
1968, one year after the death of his 
father. Henry J. Kaiser. 

Kaiser played a role in the con- 
struction of the Hoover, Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams. During 
the construction of Grand Coulee, 
he and his father organized a new 
type of prepaid medical care 
programme for workmen and their 
families. 


r 




ISRAEL LANDS ADMINISTRATION 
Southern District 



OFAKIM LOCAL COUNCIL 5 


MINISTRY OF CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 
Negev District 



Build Your House in Ike Negev— 1981 Campaign 


i 


u 

■ 

hi 


The Israel Lands Administration, in cooperation with the Ministry of Construction and Housing and tiio 
Ofakim Local Council, announce the opening of registration for the above scheme, in whicb 43 plots 
will be allocated for one-family units. 

A detailed prospectus is available at the office of the Local Council, and the Israel Lands Administration 
office at Rehov Ben-Zvi (above the YahaJom Halls), between 8.30 a.m. and 12 noon on regular working 
days. 

Registration will begin a; 9 a.m. on Tuesday, December 29. 1981 at the Local Council office, and end at 
12 noon on Friday. January 22. 1982. 


i 



Iran names new nainisters 


them in the ’United States if they 
refuse." 

U.S. oil companies operating 
here in partnership with Libya have 
announced that they wilt abide by 
the call to withdraw their U.S. staff. 
But it appears likely lhat 'they will 
remain in operation. 

No other western country has 
joined the UJ5. action against Libya. 
Britain has said it sees no threat to its 
6,000 citizens here and France an-, 
nounced last week It will restore Adi 
relations with Libya, which it no 
longer considers a terrorist threat. 

Reagan -alleges that Gaddafi sup- 
ports international terrorism and 
threatens U.S. interests in the Mid- 
dle East. 

But British housewife Rat Parr, 
arriving with her young daughter to 
spend the holidays with her. hus- 
band, echoed an accusation more 
often levelled at. Gaddafi: "I do not 
know what all trie fuss is about. 1 
think Reagan is crazy." 


ANKARA (UPI). — Iranian Prime 
•Minister Mir H ossein Mousavi- 
yesterday replaced his interior 
minister and gave the foreign- 
ministry to U-S.-educaled pediatri- 
cian AJi Akbar Velayati, Teheran 
radio reported. 

Mousavi, who formed his cabinet 
on. November -2, named hardline 
parliament - deputy. Ali Akbar 
Nategh Noon the new minister of 
the interior.- 


The broadcast made no mention 
of. the outgoing minister,- Sayed 


Kamaleddin NikraveshVand: gayerio 
reason fqr-ibe change. 

. Iran also 'named Sa’eed Rajai as. 
its perinane rit rcpresei^uvcr-to the 

un. \ . • _ /-•••/. 

; Meanwhile, the Mujahcdin Khalq 
Urban gueriilk' oigauizaiion claimed 
yesterday-' that four! wachere j were • 
frilled by Revolutionary Guards in a 
schoolyard in Teheran because they 
opposed the' Khomeini r regime. . 

It also said three Mujahedin 
members have ^een tortured to 
death in a- Teheran prison. - 
(AP.UPI). V 



McEnroe and Fleming squeak by 
in Davis Cup doubles; U.S. lead 2-1 


but said they are slowly recovering 
on a diet of grape juice, grated ap- 
ples and carrots. 

Bonner, 58, and reportedly 
weaker than 60-year-old Nobel 
laureate Sakharov, plans to return; 
to Moscow on Wednesday to help,| 
Alexeyeva prepare to- leave for the 
U.S. There, the 26-year-old will join 
Bonner's son whom she married by- 
proxy and who now lives in Mas- 
sachusetts. The Sakharov hunger 
strike was a protest against the 
Soviets' refusal to let the couple bs 
reunited. 


CINCINNATI (UPI). — Aigenti- 7 
□ians Jose Luis Gere and Guillermo 
Vfias nearly pulled off one of the 
biggest upsets in Davis Cup host piy 
when they narrowly failed to defeat 
the World’s No. 1 doubles combina- 
tion John McEnroe and Peter Flem- 
ing. The latter duly won Saturday's 
doubles encounter to give the U.S. a 
2-1 lead in the Davis Cup final here, 
but it took them nearly five hours 
and the struggle of their Eves to 'do 
so. The fmal score was 6-3, '4-6, 6-4, 
4-6, 11-9. . ' 

In the final set, the Argentinian 
pair had a good chance to win after 
breaking Fleming’s service to take a 
7-6 lead. But the Americans, with : 
the crowd chanti ng . “ USA, USA” 


egging . them on. bounced; bac k by 
taking VOas’ service. ' They then 
finally broke Gere for the victory 
•/The ..marathon- -match - a 
: tempestuous and tense - affair 
provided: numerous opportunities 
for the temperamental McEnroe to 
get into disputes with officials, his 
j^entine opponehts ind even a 
press/ photographer. Twibe tLS. 
team captain Arthur Ashe nijsbed 
on to the court to cahri him; Ashe 
headed off aippssftjle cpflfrpni^ion - 
m the middle of the secOTd-«t after 
McEnroe and Gere had exchanged ' 
words across the net.. 


la tire two cnwMtaf Jlnglef Matches Ujmf 
played toe yesterday, ItfdEara was pitted 
•pint Clot eed-VHes ugatot HascbcT# 


Brazilians supreme 


Sporting decision 


TOKYO. — Flamengo of Brazil 
outclassed ladk-histre Liverpool of 
England 3-0 to win the world dub 
soccer championship here ‘.yester- 
day. . . 

The South American champions 
scored ali their three goals in the 
first half in what was a one-sided af- 
fair as Liverpool never really got go- 
ing. 

“We Tacked aggression,” admit- 
ted Liverpool boss Bob Paisley. 
‘They deserved to win.” Paisley 
said ,he simply couldn't explain why 
Liverpool couldn’t do a better job. 
“We were so dull both physically 
and mentally.” 

Flamengo's accurate passing and 
superb coordination* particularly 
between international star Zico and 
Nunes earned “oohs” and “aahs” 
from the sell-out crowd of 62,000 
satisfied spectators arthe national 
stadium. 


Pbsit. Sports Reporter; 

- : H apod Ha’bgen, f - Israel’s vol- 
leyball cup hqldm, accepting that it 
would have been totally m sporting 
for them to have qualified for the 
semi-finals of 'the. European 
Cupwin hers: cup competition 
..without .hi fact >. playing a single 
match, have consented to forgo 
their : technical victory over - the 
Bulgarian ''champions Spartak 
Lefsky. ..... . . 


Their.' postponed match is 
scheduled to be-played tomorrow. 

. . The mystery of the Bulgarian 
■ club's non-arrival' for Saturday 
eight’s match was cleared up yester- 
day, when _they explained by 
telegram that they had been caught 
in a fierce *snow storm en route to 
Istanbul and were forced to 
backtrack to Sofia. They planned to 
reach Israel late yesterday. 


World swimming mark: - 

BARNET, England (AP)....t - 
Vladimir Salnikov, double Olympic 
champion, set a world record in the 
400 metres freestvle and helped the 
Soviet men's team to first place at 
the halfway stage of the European 
Swimming Cup. 

Salnikov clocked 3:45.1, trimm- 
ing 1 Jl seconds off his own world 
mark. 


SPORTOTO DIVIDENDS: WHhrM per cent 
of the entries, cheched, <24 persoa* tore an «D* 
/ptifeLlSracMt m toelrxcefceod pub coupon 
na4e^w toi ^pra Xtooto yIS»,9Wl. new- 
red win he Mtt *od 153.790: II — IS650 

*ndia — iso. 


RUGBY : fa At wvekad nation! regby league 
action, Wryet Sbaran •cored a Oik 21-16 away 
nfa wer adgbbomrfag Dkr Kami to register 
Ihdr OM wb'of toe imiw. He’agen defeated 
ASA Td Awhr Z1 -Cl . 

JCtofeu Yizre'd cue tomgb 13-6 against 
RdMini fa ■ jailor logo* natch. 



Israel Lands Administration 
Southern District 


BID FOR LEASE OF 4 PLOTS 
CONSTRUCTION IN EILAT 

Tinder No- B 5/ 8 1/38 


FOR OWNER OCCUPIER 


The Israel Lands Administration offers the tone of plots for owner occupier 
construction as outlined herein 


Municipal 

building 

plan 


«Ot 


Affirm. 


(sq.m.) 


Tom 

budding 

% 


Pavatapmant Minimum 
Price* - Price* 
tttt (IS) 


Deposit 


ttSJ 


11/11 S/03'2 

32 

402 

35. dUs 
40 cotug* 

143.100 

139.385 

0000 

11 /t 15/(13/2 

33 

<35 

40.000*8* 

152.100 

150.808 

8000 

11 '11 5/03.2 

88 

*78 

40. colt ago 

183.100 

165.019 

8000 

1 1/1 15/Q3/2 

100 

548 

<0. cottage 

182,600 

- 198.980 

6000 


Details, sample contracts and bid forma are available et our Bepriheba district office. 
Rohov Ban Zm (above Yahilom halls}. Tel. 057-32202 between 8.30 a.m. and 12 
noon on regular working days 

Deadline lor submitting bids re 12 noon. January 14, 1982. . 

Bide not m the tenders postbox by the above rime for any reason whatsoever, wtD not 
bo considered. 

The Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest bid or any bid 
whatsoever 

* Development sum includes VAT and ts linked to the paving index of Nov. 1 5. 
1981 end until actual payment re made 

Israel Lands Ad mini stration 
Tel Aviv end Central District* 


OFFER FOR LEASE OF PLOTS FOR ROW COTTAGE 
CONSTRUCTION IN RAMAT AVIV 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract for plots a % 
outlined herein: 


Tender 

No. 


TA/6ir87 
T A/6 1/88 
TA/81/69 

T A/81/90 
TA.'81/91 
TA.-81.UZ 
T A/81 '93 
T A/81/94 
TA<Bir95 
T A/81/98 
TA/B1/97 


Black 

'plots 

Appora. 

area 

fcaJ-nO 

Cpomrotoon 

Uinto 

MWraum 

Price 

118) 

Depoan' 

65) 

8628 

44 -109a 



4.909.638 

Z&OjOOO 

8828 

45*M9b 

1285 . 


5.067.376 

250300 

6628 

49 f 111* 

10*5. 

t 

4.120.941 

200.000 

6628 

60 r nib 

1135 

4 

4.478.864 

200.000 

683) 

116+ 1 15b 

1W0 


3M9ST3 

175300 

6831 

117*1 (tie 

. ;1880 ~ 

5- . - 

3JK4J95 

160.000 

8631 

119* 118b 

1380 


3.204.173 

linjQOQ 

8831 

120+ 121a. 

1680. 


4334.146 

210.000 

6831 

122* 12Tb 

1700 


4.386.745 

210.000 

6631 

.123+124# 

1800 


4.643.730 

230.000 

6631 

125+ 124a 

1820 

5 ’’ 

4.179357 

200300 


Details, sample contracts end bid forms «■ avadabfa a row Tel Avw district office. 88 
Derech Pel ah Tikva. 1st floor. Tel. 03-33621 1 between 8.30 itn. srid 12 noon on 
regular working dav* - 

Deadline lor submitting under* bids re 12/ioon, January 14. 1982. 4tidriwt in the 
renders postbox by the abovetime for any meson whatsoever, wtt not be considered. 
The Icrael Lands Administration does not undertake. to accept tin highest bid or any 
t»d whatsoever ■ • ' 

isnwri Lands Adroiftretratioh 
Tel Aviv and Southern Districts 

OFFER FORL LEASE OF PLOT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS IN RAMAT AVIV OIMEL 

Tender No. TA/fll/86 

The Israel Land* Adnrinretr a Son tomes bids for lease of a pbTaa outlined herein. 


Blocks 


Number of 
osreei; 

p ortions 


Pfo€ 


A p pro x . 

VH 

- 


Tout 

A« 

■* 


Minimum 

i Price 


DepMit 

ym 


18* ,12-100 . ?MO IjKfcPOO 


6028 23.M5 

6631 . IS 112 i . ..... ...... 

Oeifab ace available « our Tri Avtodrurier office Daradi Patah T«kva.'l*t1W. TeL 
03-33S2n. between 8.30 am." end 12 noert ort regular working, days. ■ 

The lenders We. including a detailed prosgecnis, regpfaMKre end t»d*ft»iui arr 
available at tho above off** for s nornrefandabto .payment of i$j np 
Deadline for submitting tenders beds is 12 noon, January 14, 1982 . £<d* got fa the' 
lenders postbox by the above time for any reason whatsoever. vrtB not be c on si dered. 
Thn Israel Lands Administration does not unfertake a a ccept the tudHesr tad at any- 
bid whatsoever ■ •-« 
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Assumptions, assumptions 

September figures at left include 
proposed ‘revenue enhancement’ through 
tax code changes. They also assume 12 
percent across-the-board cuts in programs, a 
defease slowdown, entitlement program re- 
forms and unidentified future savings in fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984. Most of these changes have not 
been enacted. The December figures, obtained from 
Administration sources last week, assume no new cuts in 
programs beyond those passed last summer. 


Huge -Deficits 
Force Reagan Into 
Some Tight Corners 


By STEVEN R. WE ISM AN 




Washington 

| IKE a house flattened by a hurricane. President Rea- 
gan's ambitious economic goals have been splin- 
tered by what could turn out to be the worst reces- 
sion since World War II. Now the master builder is 
presiding over a construction crew whose members seem 
to be spending more time swinging their conflicting ap- 
proaches at each other than in putting the economic — - and 
the political— house back together. 

The events of the last week demonstrated that the ar- 
. guments within the Reagan Administration, not to men- 
tion within the Republican Party, are growing increas- 
ingly sharper as the tasks ahead grow increasingly diffi- 
cult. News of the latest Administration projections on the 
budget deficit — $109 billion this fiscal year, up from an 
estimated $43 billion only three months ago — sent the 
Reagan fiscal experts scrambling for two reasons. One 
was to explain why the program enacted amid such hope 
in the summer had produced such calamitous results. The 
V , . other was to try to restore crediWhw,npt-op]y to the Ad- . 
’*£1? fawi^KV “i’ /• . , ;; ; 

m>i k «.• -- >. *-J(he disputes might not have occurred u Mr. Reagan s 
original economic program, enacted in the form he want- 
ed, had achieved its desired results. The supply-side pro- 
gram was designed to bring about huge tax cuts — $750 bil- 
lion spread over five years — which Americans would use 
to save and invest, expanding the "supply" of capital and 
financing both economic growth and the looming deficits. 

Instead, fear of those deficits caused the bond market 
• to collapse, which in turn sent interest rates soaring. The 
high interest rates choked off hopes for economic recov- 
ery. And now that Americans are saving as hoped — in 


newly created retirement accounts, tax-free sav- 
ings certificates and the like — they are not spend- 
ing. As economists for the Business Council, which rep- 
resents the nation’s largest corporations, pointed out last 
week, individuals' failure to consume has already exacer- 
bated the recession and ultimately could critically dam- 
age the push for new business investment that is the key of 
the President’s program as enacted. And that could jeop- 
ardize Republican hopes for the 1982 elections. 

So, last week the "monetarists" — who believe that 
economic growth depends on monetary growth — were 
blaming the .Federal Reserve Board and its chairman, 
Paul A. Volcker, for keeping an overly tight grip on the 
supply of money. The adherents to conventional Republi- 
can economic theory — led behind the scenes by David A. 
Stockman, director of the Office of Management and 
Budget — were arguing that there could be no recovery, 
and no hope of taming inflation, unless the Administration 
did something about looming budget deficits. Substantial 
tax increases next year were among the recommendations 
of the members of this group, who also argued chat it 
would be politically impossible to bring Congress to try to 
close the Federal deficit with nothing but additional 
| raun0sof|tai)iliil budget cuts.. j 


4 An Empty Relationship’ 


The most startling economic advice, however, came 
from the Administration’s "supply siders," the people who 
believe in the sacredness of reducing the tax burden on 
Americans. Their zeal was exposed when William Niska- 
nen, a member of the Council of Economic Advisers, ob- 
served that it was more important to protect the Adminis- 
tration’s previously enacted tax cuts than to worry about 
Federal deficits, which, he said, don’t have much of an im- 


on infla- 
tion anyway. 
The simple rela- 
tionship between 
deficits and inflation is 
as dose to being empty 
as can be perceived," said 
Mr. Niskanen. The remark 
raised a storm within, the Ad- 
ministration and without. Before 
24 hours had passed, the White 
House disavowed it. 

In Congress, where Republicans 
have for years worshipped at the shrine of 
balanced budgets, Senator William Arm- 
strong of Colorado summed up the cries of 
protest. Mr. Niskanen, he charged, was advo- 
cating a “malevolent metamorphosis" from 
sound economic theory. Inevitably, Democrats 
noted that Mr. Reagan himself bad served as a balanced- 
budget apostle in his maiden economic address Feb. 5 
when he deplored the nation's trillion^lollar debt, saying, 
“We know now that inflation results from all that deficit 
spending." Now, of course, the deficits the Administration 
is projecting could increase that trillion dollars by more 
than 40 percent by 1984. 

Hidden in the smoke of these and other exchanges was 
a developing antagonism between Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan, on the one hand, and Mr. Stockman and 
James A. Baker 3d, the White House chief of staff, on the 
other. The driving force was the realization that there was 
no way the Administration could close the deficit gap by 
spending cuts alone. Not only was there this year's reces- 
sion-driven increase, the 1983 deficit was newly estimated 
at $152 billion and the 1984 deficit, at $162 billion. "If you 
assume that Social Security cuts are off-limits until 1983, 
and if you assume no new cuts in defense. ihen there, is no 
way you can make much progress toward closing that defi- 
cit without substantial increases in taxes next year,” said 
one official. “Anyone who thinks otherwise hasn’t recog- 
nized political reality and is just smoking dope.” 

This was the thinking, in any case, that impelled Mr. 
Stockman and Mr. Baker to try to force a decision in favor 
of tax increases on a«reluctant President Reagan. In an 
earlier skirmish this fall, Mr. Reagan rejected their ad- 
vice — and the advice of Senate Republicans — to go for 
substantial tax increases, choosing instead a small three- 
year package of $22 billion in measures aimed at closing 


"loopholes” in business taxes. Now, Mr. Stockman and 
Mr. Baker are out to win the war. Forcing an early com- 
mitment to get the 1984 budget deficit down to $55 billion to 
$60 billion would, they reasoned, bring "discipline in the 
system” that would force Mr. Reagan to come round to 
their view. 

Secretary Regan’s response was to observe, like Mr. 
Niskanen, that budget deficits are not inherently worri- 
some, so long as the Federal Reserve lets money supply 
grow, enabling the Government to borrow without driving 
interest rates into the stratosphere. Mr. Regan let it be 
known that a deficit of $60 billion was fine with Mm, but 
that if it meant increasing taxes to get there, he would 
recommend “tolerance” of a higher deficit figure. Like 
Mr. Stockman and Mr. Baker, Mr. Ragan seemed to be 
confident that "reality” would draw the President back to 
his thinking. 


Reagan, the Mystery Man 


, OWNER OCCUP 0 . . 


Major News 


In Summary 


Congress Buys 
A Bit More 
Time on Budget 


With White House squabbles over 
how muCh deficits matter and Admin- 
istration projections about how much 
they may come to making the head- 
lines, $4 billion more or less in 1982 
.spending seemed hardly worth fight- 
fag over. PiUowfightfag was more 
like it last week on Capitol Hill' — 
compared to what was going On down 
Pennsylvania Avenue (“U.S. Deficit 
Nightmare” is how the Chicago Trib- 
une btOed the disclosure that $162 bil- 
lion in red ink is now projected for 
1984), and compared to what lies 
ahead when Congress comes back 
fromits short Christmas recess. 

In passing — one more time — an 
omnibus spending bill that was $4 bil- 
lion trimmer than the last one. Con- 
gress did more than give President 
Reagan the limited victory it had re- 
fused him before Thanksgiving. (Mr. 
Re a gan had asked, remember, for 
$8.4 billion fa domestic spending cuts 
fa September.) It demonstrated that 
playing the kind of politics that gave 
the President his handsome earlier 
victories, more than $35 billion fa 
spending cuts and a multi-year tax re- 
duction, Is easier than facing facts. 

That was especially true fa the 
House. The Southern Democratic 
"boll weevils," dormant during the 
November fight, re-emerged.. After 
an easy concession to the conserva- 
tive distaste for continuing resolu- 
tions — the stop-gap bin was. rewrit- 
ten to expire March 31, instead of 
Sept. 30 — their three-dozen-odd votes 
tuned the Republican minority to a 
majority. As for the Northern Repub- 
lican “gyspy moths,” only three 
ended up defying their party. The rest 


returned to the fold after other Repub- 
lican moderate go-betweens assured 
them that some of the money for some 
of the programs cherished by their 
constituents, such as fuel assistance 
for the poor, could stay. 

The Senate had a harder time of it. 
An identical interim spending bill to 
keep the Government going, in the ab- 
sence of a final Federal budget passed 
handily. But distress was manifest, 
especially fa the action on another 
piece of legislation that the House too 
-passed last week — a resolution that 
sets supposedly binding targets for 
spending and revenues for the current 
fiscal, year. Declaring that “it can’t 
happen anywhere but ‘Fantasy Is- 
land’ to have large deficits and not 
have economic disaster.” William 
Armstrong, a Colorado Republican, 
s ucce s s fully pushed a rider that 
called for a Senate committee to de- 
velop a plan to balance the budget by 
1984 and urged the President to do the 
same “as soon as possible." 

The linkage makes plain that the 
problem that exploded for the Admin- 
istration last week may be an even 
greater problem for Congress as well. 
The White House was grappling (un- 
successfully) with thdnew reality— a 
deficit projection of $109 billion for re- 
cessionary 1982, as against an earlier 
forecast of $37.6 billion. In passing the 
budget resolution. Congress chose 
again to postpone grappling. 

It simply rubberstamped the 
earlier version, complete with an ob- 
solete deficit figure. And while the 
White House will have to propose 
-ways of narrowing the gap, through 
more cuts, higher taxes or some 
equally unpopular combination of the 
two, it is Congress that will have to 
dispose, with votes that unhappy con- 
stituents will have to remember only 
until Election Day 1982. The White 


House has until 1984 to recoup for its 
candidate. 

Democratic Congressmen beading 
home this week are bound to feel up. 
As House majority leader Jim Wright 
remarked recently, "There is an 
awakening, a general dissatisfaction. 
Unemployment is growing, and it's 
reaching white-collar as well as blue- 
collar workers.’’ Their Republican 
colleagues can only hope that some of 
the dissatisfied will ask the Demo- 
crats for their economic alternatives. 


Margiotta’s Way 
Brings Conviction 


feller’s plan to build a bridge across 
Long Island Sound. 

The prosecution charged Mr. Mar- 
giotra with one act of fraud, punish- 
able by five years fa prison, and five 
acts of extortion that could cost the 54- 
year-old chairman 20 years each. Mr. 
Margiotta said be simply inherited 
the commission-splitting system 
when he became Nassau County 
chairman fa 1968 and that its accept- 
ably was never before challenged. 

Stunned by the verdict, he said the 
jurors did not understand politics and 
that be was “not convicted by a jury 
of my peers.” 


Through two years of trials on cor- 
ruption charges, Nassau County Re- 
publican chairman Joseph M. Mar- 
giotta’s line of defense was, essential- 
ly, not guilty by reason of politics. 
Last week a jury decided that what 
Mr. Margiotta called routine patron- 
age was actually fraud and extortion. 

His conviction in Federal District 
Court in Uniondale ended Mr. Mar- 
giotta’s second trial (the first jury 
was deadlocked) on charges that he 
bad presided over a scheme in which 
the broker that handled Hempstead 
Township and Nassau County insur- 
ance business kicked back half the 
commissions — eventually totaling 
more than $500,000 — for distribution 
to Mr. Maxgiotta’s political allies. Un- 
less it is overturned, the verdict also 
ended his reign over one of the most 
powerful suburban political organiza- 
tions in the country. 

Edward S. Karman, the United 
States Attorney who initiated the 
prosecution, called it “one of the most 
significant political corruption cases 
ever brought in the Eastern District.” 
Mr. Margiotta’s supporters called it 
“a witch hunt.” 

Heading an organization fueled at 
least in part by the Insurance kick- 
backs, Mr. Margiotta wielded the sort 
of power that is now rare among 
county political bosses. His aid was 
considered crucial to the f ulfillm ent 
of Alfense M. D ’Amato’s ambition to 
sit fa the Senate; his opposition frus- 
trated the late Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 


You Can’t Get to 
Libya From Here 


The United States last week in- 
voked measures aimed at restraining 


Libyan Col Muamxner el-Qaddafi’s 
"current lawless behavior," without, 
as Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. put it, "shooting ourselves in 
the foot.” For now. President Reagan 
banned travel to Libya and appealed 
to 1,500 American workers and de- 
pendents there to leave. 

He was weighing an embargo on 
Libyan oil and other punitive meas- 
ures, but not before United States citi- 
zens have left. “Let’s not have an- 
other Iranian [hostage] situation, 
let’s get our Americans out,” said 
Senator Howard H. Baker Jr., the 
Senate majority leader. 

In possible preparation for an em- 
bargo, Secretary Haig held an unan- 
nounced meeting in Brussels yester- 
day with the Nigerian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Ishaya S. Audu. Nigeria produces- 
the same high-quality, low-sulfur oil 
as Libya and thus might be called 
upon to make up the 160,000 barrels of 


Libyan crude imported daily. 

In requesting Americans to leave 
Libya, Administration officials 
avoided linking the action to their 
claim that Colonel Qaddafi sent an as- 
sassination team to kill Mr. Reagan 
and other senior officials. Instead, 
they cited recent Libyan threats to 
Egypt, Morocco, Tunika, the Sudan 
and Somalia and charges of Libyan 
support for the Irish Republican 
Army, the Red Brigades in Italy and 
"extremist groups claiming to act fa 
the Palestinian cause. ” 


Colonel Qaddafi denied he was sup- 
porting terrorism or had plotted 
against any Americans. On the con- 
trary, he said, he was the target of 
American plots to poison his food. "I 
wouldn't believe a word be says if I 
were you,” Mr. Reagan commented- 


Sakharov is a special case 
for better and for worse 


4 


Central Americans anxious 
over effects of Reagan policies 


Most of the 36 American oil compa- 
nies fa Libya have opposed limita- 
tions cm their operations, but several 
said they would assist employees 
wishing to leave. And though the com- 
panies were expected to replace them 
with non-Americans, they feared 
Colonel Qaddafi might retaliate by 
nationalizing their holdings. 

Last week’s measures were not ex- 
pected to affect Libyan oil sales of 
675,000 barrels per day, which have 
been down lately for market reasons. 
European customers were not ready 
to give up Libyan oil. In Brussels, at 
the NATO foreign ministers meeting, 
France and Italy said it was a mis* 
take for Washington to try to isolate 
Libya. Britain and West Germany op- 
posed a boycott. 


4 


In Washington, Congressmen 
generally took the reported Libyan 
threat seriously but were divided 
about the Administration's handling 
of it. Some called for sterner action. 
Senator Claiborne Pell, Democrat of 
Rhode Island, said Mr. Reagan had 
dropped one shoe, "pretty much a 
light shoe — a carpet slipper.” But 
the Senate Democratic whip, Alan 
Cranston of California, said he 
thought the White House was stirring 
up publicity about Libya to divert at- 
tention from the bad economic news. 
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Last week's mystery man was, of course, Mr. Reagan 
himself. As candidate, Mr. Reagan declared firmly that 
his economic goals — big tax cuts, big increases in mili- 
tary spending, and a balanced budget — could all be car- 
ried but with ease because of the enormous economic 
growth he seemed confident would ensue. 

Officially, the President continues to adhere to this 
view. At inertings last week, he was reported to have 
scowled and looked on with horror amid talk of the need to 
retreat on taxes. He was particularly distressed by one 
idea that was gaining currency — a windfall profits tax on 
natural gas, something Mr. Reagan, in a letter last sum- 
mer to an Oklahoma Congressman, promised to veto if it 
came to his desk. 

It was clear from everything that Administration offi- 
cials said that Mr. Reagan had yet to make up his mind 
and tiial ha ad viseis were 'trying to force him fo conae to 
terms with “reality” as each sees it. They all have until 
Christmas. Then, Mr. Reagan must send his documents 
for the 1983 budget, which begins next Oct. 1, to the print- 
ers. Unlike last year, he no longer has the luxury of advis- 
ers who agree on fundamentals. 

The battle under way now "far the soul of the Reagan 
Administration- and the mind of Ronald Reagan,” as me 
aide put it, is likely to reveal more about the genial pur- 
veyor of economic verities who was elected President last 
year than any of the speeches or any of the legislation be 
has put forward so far. 
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Steel pipes to be used for tbe Alaska 
natural gas pipeline. 


Public’s Chance 
To Help Finance 
A Gas Pipeline 

Constructing tbe Alaska natural 
gas pipeline still won’t be a snap but 
now, thanks to Congress, it won’t be 
as financially risky a proposition — 
for the builders. 

By a 230-to-188 vote, the House last 
week approved legislation that would- 
allow the builders — a consortium of 
pipeline companies who haven’t been 
able to arrange financing to complete 
the project under existing rules — to 
shift some of their financial risks to 
consumers. The Senate' 'approved the 
bill, one of the more fiercely lobbied 
measures taken up in the 1961 session, 
on Nov. 19. President Reagan is ex- 
pected to sign the act. 

The measure allows surcharges on 
users of natural gas to cover some of 
the cost of the pipeline before they 
begin to receive any gas — or even if 
they never get any should the project 
flop. The bill would also permit the 
builders to pass along to consumers 
the cast (perhaps as much as $4 bil- 
lion) of building a plant to process the 
natural gas before it is pumped 
through the pipeline. 

The consortium claimed that the 
potential liability amounts to no more 
than $1.50 a month for the average 
residential customer. Some critics 
said a $12-a-month increase would be 
a more likely outcome. “This is noth- 
ing more than a subsidy for the oil 
companies,” complained Represent- 
ative Edward J. Markey, a Massa- 
chusetts Democrat. Other critics said 
they would continue their fight in 
court. 

The pipeline, tentatively scheduled 
for completion in 1987, would move 
natural gas over 4,800 miles from the 
vast reserves of Alaska's Prudhoe 
Bay to distribution centers in the Mid- 
dle West and the Far West. 

More Tales From 
The Dark Ages 

That T-shirt slogan may proclaim 
that living well is the best revenge, 
but for John D. Ehrlichman, telling 
all appears to be even better. 

Mr. Ehrlichman, once President 
Nixon's chief domestic adviser, has 
weighed in with an account of his 
service, and eavesdropping, in the 
first Administration to self-destruct. 
In “Witness to Power," according to 
galley proofs that were circulating 
last week, Mr. Ehrlichman recalls 
that, among other things : 

• Chief Justice Warren E. Buzger 
once “openly discussed the pros and 
cons” of busing with Mr. Nixon and 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell at 
a time when an important busing case 
was being considered by the High 
Court. On other occasions, the Chief 
Justice is said to have reviewed with 
the President his views on such mat- 
ters as tbe death penalty and the 
rights of criminals. 

Mr. Mitchell denied that the busing 
discussion had ever taken place ami, 
he added, Mr. Nixon didn’t remember 
it either. A spokesman for the High 
Court said the Chief Justice, who dur- 
ing the Watergate era joined in rul- 
ings that contributed to tbe eventual 
downfall of the Nixon Administration, 
and to the jailing of the author, would 
have no comment . 

• The President came to believe 
that Mr. Mitchell just couldn't cut it 
as the nation's chief law officer. 
“Over the nearly four years of Mitch- 
ell's tenure,” Mr. Ehrlichman wrote, 
“Nixon’s confidence in him stead Jy 
waned as a result of one disappoint- 
ment after another. 

• Mr. Nixon, already revealed in 
the White House tapes to be a man 


whose private views on race and reli- 
gion he was wise to conceal, ques- 
tioned the value of Federal assistance 
for blacks because “blacks were 
genetically inferior to whites.” ac- 
cording to Mr. Ehriichman's memoir. 

A Run of Death 
In the Mines 

Coal mining will always be danger- 
ous, but last week, after three acci- 
dents claimed tbe lives of 24 miners 
within five days, some groups con- 
tended that the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s budget cuts may make it more 
risky still. 

Two of the accidents — Tuesday’s 
explosion at the Grundy mine of tbe 
Tennessee Consolidated Coal Compa- 
ny, .west of Chattanooga,- Tenn., in 
which 13 miners died, and Monday's, 
at the Adkins Coal Company's mine 
at Topmost, Ky., which killed eight 
men — apparently involved emissions 
of methane, a hazard considered 
largely controllable by strict inspec- 
tion. The third accident occurred 
when a roof fell in a tunnel under 
Leatherwood Mountain at Bergoo, in 
north-central West Virginia, killing 
three workers 

The Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, a citizen group, immediately 
asked for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the Federal mine safety en- 
forcement program. Since the Gov- 
ernment hiring freeze imposed in 
January, 73 mine inspectors have de- 
parted by retirement or resignation; 
apparently, further reductions in jobs 
are planned. Ford B. Ford, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for mine safety 
and health, defended tbe cutbacks. He 
said 72 inspections had been con- 
ducted in three years at the Topmost, 
Ky., mine. 

Mr. Donovan 
Again Belabored 

Once again, questions have been 
raised about how Raymond J. Dono- 
van, tbe Secretary of Labor, com- 
ported himself in the rough-and-tum- 
ble New Jersey construction trade be- 
fore he joined the Reagan Cabinet. 

Department of Justice officials con- 
firmed last week that Mr. Donovan 
was the subject of a preliminary in- 
vestigation under the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act. It was reported that the 
inquiry involved charges that Mr. 
Donovan, then an executive of Schia- 
vone Construction Company of Secau- 
cus, N. J., was present at a meeting in 
1977 when a business associate made 
an illegal payment of $2,000 to Louis 
C. Sanzo. president of a laborers 
union local. Under die Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act, the Attorney General 
would be required to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor to 
handle the case if, after the prelimi- 
nary inquiry, he decided that further 
investigation or prosecution was jus- 
tified. 

In a statement, Mr. Donovan 
denied the latest charges and said be 
knew “nothing that lends substance to 
these reports ” Mr. Sanzo said that 
the incident “never took place." 
Early tins year. Senate consideration 
of Mr. Donovan's nomination was de- 
layed after charges, subsequently 
called unfounded, that he bad close 
ties to organized-crime figures and 
that he had been involved in an illegal 
payoff. 

Affirmative Word 
From Washington 

President Reagan and his Adminis- 
tration have made no bones about 
their distaste for affirmative action, 
which they portray as a confusing, un- 
necessary tangle of federally imposed 
quotas and timetables. But the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights 
said in a report last week that it was 
often the only way of overcoming 
years of entrenched “institutional 
discrimination" against job appli- 
cants on the basisof race or sex. 

The report — something of a part- 
ing shot for tbe panel’s chairman, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming — said that con- 
trary to claims by critics, affirmative 
action didn't require the hiring of un- 
qualified candidates or “preferential 
treatment” for women and members 
of minority groups. The commission 
called the Administration’s opposi- 
tion “inconsistent with the principles 
of established civil rights law and 
policy." 

As if to underscore the disagree- 
ment with Mr. Flemming and the 
commission, William Bradford Reyn- 
olds, Assistant Attorney General for 
civil rights, said in an interview that 
he hoped the United States Supreme 
Court would reverse a 1979 decision 
that permits racial hiring preferences 
to remedy the effects of discrimina- 
tion in private industry. “You can't 
cure discrimination with' discrimina- 
tion,” he said. 

Last month the White House said it 
was replacing Mr. Flemming, a mod- 
erate Republican, with Clarence M. 
Pendleton, a conservative Republi- 
can. Last week, tbe National Coali- 
tion for Quality integrated Education 
said that Mr. Flemming, a former 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, would be its new director. 


Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Baldrige Sits Tall in the 
Saddle on Economic Policy 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON— He was the first Cabinet offi- 
cer to predict a recession this year, the first to talk 
about a jobless rate that could exceed 9 percent. 
And when the Administration was trying to figure 
out what to do about Japanese cars, Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige was also railing the 
shots remarkably accurately. The Japanese, he 
said, would have to accept some voluntary limita- 
tions on exports. Now, as head of a conglomerate 
department whose 38,000 bureaucrats manage 
public works, chart the seas, forecast the weather, 
count the population, collect economic statistics 
and control imports and exports, Mr. Baldrige is 
at the vortex of the budget debate. 

It’s an unusual place for a Commerce Secretary 
to be, but he's an unusual Commerce Secretary.* 
His rapport with President Reagan is the closest 
since Maurice Stans’s with Richard Nixon. And, 
though far less visible than either budget director 
David A. Stockman or Treasury Secretary Donald 
T. Regan, Mr. Baldrige has become the Cabinet’s 
consensus molder. One of his advantages, he says, 
is that he does not identify, and is not identified, 
with currently fashionable economic schools. Nei- 
ther a monetarist nor a supply-sider, be observes: 
"I’ve got a more eclectic background. I don’t think 
you can just take one economic theory. You have 
to take ideas from several.” 

So, Mr. Baldrige agrees with the supply-siders 


in the Treasury that the tax cuts already in place 
combined with what has already been a 25 percent 
reduction in tbe inflation rate over the past *12 
months will generate a strong recovery by early 
summer. “I don’t think they are being too optimis- 
tic,” be comments. He also cites the monetarists, 
. agreeing that the deficit, no matter what its size, 
must not be financed by inflation, that is, by exces- 
sive growth of the money supply. And despite pub- 
lic statements to the contrary last week by mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Advisers, he be- 
lieves that it’s important to cut spending, that defi- 
cits do matter. But what matters most, he says, is 
the trend — the demonstration that the deficit will 
be contracting over time. 

To any who will listen, the Secretary offers tills 
advice which may be especially needed now: “Ua- 
derpromise and overdeliver.’' As for Mr. Stock-, 
man, Mr. Baldrige takes his forecasts of mighty 
$100-biIlioiH>lus deficits with a grain of salt. They 
are “ultra-cautious,” he says, so that Mr. Stock- 
man “won’t be caught off base.” 

Athough Mr. Baldrige is fighting budget office 
efforts to slash his department's export promo- 
tion, the former corporate chief executive is very 
much a team player, who refuses to comment on 
the struggles. “You read and hear about disarray 
in the Cabinet,” he says. “It Isn’t disarray, it’s dis- 
agreement. President Reagan didn't appoint each 
of us to sit around the table and nod our heads 
’yes." He put us there to be advisers, which means 
there will be disagreements — not disagreements 



on goals, but on ways to reach those goalsV And 
that's good effective management.” " •; -.-‘iii't. 

A George Bush mam during the election- cam- 
paign (he ran the Omnecticm primary for Mr. 
Bush, one of the few in which Mr. Bush defeated 
Mr. Reagan), Mr. Baldrige' has only to recent 
months come to knowthe Preisdent well. They 
took to each other. Mr ; Baldfige’agrey piiistripe 
.only partly conceals his hand-tooled Western belt, 
and he seems of the same cowboy mold as the film 
roles the President once played. (In fact, the.Sec- 
retary is so serious about his steer-roping that he 
remains a card-carryingmember oftheProfes- 
sional Rodeo Cowboys Association.) 

Kinship vrfth the President 

■ Beyond that kinship, his plaiQr^)eafihg, aaid 
credentiateas a self-made businessman which the 
President especially admires, Mr, . Baldxige's in- 
fluence lies in the power base that the long-ne- 
glected Commerce Department is becoming. Its : 
economic and trade rales have been strengthened, 
Mr. Baldrige rays, “because the President wants 
it that way.” To reinforce its analytical and eri>- 
- nonuc forecasting functions, the Department now 
has an assistant secretary for economic affairs as 
well as a chief economist. A Bureau of Competitive . 
Assessment has been /a&ted, to project where 
each industrial sector will be in comparison with 1 , 
competitors worldwide by And Edwin Meese . 

3d, counsdor to the President, is pressing to have- 
the Office of the United States TradeRepresenta- 
tive, now headed by William E: Brock 3d, Conner 
chairman of the Republican Natiraal COmmittee, . 
swallowed up by Commerce as well. . 

' The Department now also monitors and controls 
imports, . a function that il took overfromthe 
Treasury. Mr. Baldrige has just filed complaints 
against seven countries, accusing them of selling 
unfairly low-priced, subsidized steel in the United 
States. But tfeDepaxtxnenlalso leads the. Admin- 
istration's auto, task force and has fust reported 1 
that tbedomestfo industry, depressed bythe worst 
sales in two decades, may run our of working capi- 
talby theend of this year. Although he decrie&pro- " 
tectfonfsmj.be favored Khlitatibps by the Japanese 
on their exports to give American companies; as 
he put it, "some running room.” 

With all of these respansfoUities and oibersbe- 
sides. such as overseeing- telecommunications 
deregulation, Mr: Baldrige sits on . three Cabinet . 
Councils, as many as Treasury Secretary Regan. 
He is chairman of tbe Cabinet Council ah Com- 
merce and Trade,a member ofthe Council onEco- 
nomic Affairs and ofthe Qxincil oa Natural.Re- 
sources. He also sits in on the Cabinet forecasting 
sessions of the Treasury, the Office, of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Coundl of Economic Ad- 
visers, the first time a Commerce Secretary has 
joined the so-called Troika. ; . . . 

While be goes taa lot of meetings, he refuses to 
get tangled m details , so much so that in somene- 
gotiating sessions with foreign governments he's 
been criticized' for failing to prepare adequately. 
BmthecriticsaIsqremanbertiaLwbmm.bu3i- 
ness, Mr. Baldrige took a l80-year-dd Connecticm 
manufacturer. of brass buttons, Scoyfil, fix:., and 
turned It into a diversified producer at bousing fix- 
tures, appliances and o ther preduas. Under Ms 
tenure, the company'ssalesgrewfive-fold. 


Hard-edge competition 
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Bogged-Down * Reforms’ Would Have Little Effect on Violent Crime 


Law-and-Order Is Easy 
To Say , Hard to Legislate 


STUART TAYLOR Jr. 


WASHINGTON — President Reagan’s war 
against crime, like former President Nixon's, 
shows signs of becoming bogged down in Congress. 

To be sure, there is no shortage of crime-busting 
bills and rhetoric. Some legislation is moving to- 
ward probable Senate passage, ushered along by 
an unusual alliance between Democrats such as 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, who is less 
liberal on criminal law issues than on other mat- 
ters, and conservative Republicans such as Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr. Thurmond’s committee last week approved 
a “bail reform” bill that provides for pretrial pre- 
ventive detention of defendants presumed to be 
dangerous. The panel had previously approved a 
425-page overhaul of the entire Federal Criminal 
Code and a separate bill, opposed by Senator Ken- 
nedy, to reinstate the death penalty for certain 
Federal crimes. 

Tbe flurry of criminal-law action included an ef- 
fort to weaken the 1968 Gun Control Act, launched 
by Senator James A. McClure, Republican of 
Idaho, in Senate hearings last week. Also last 
week. Representative John Conyers Jr., Democrat 
of Michigan, chairman of the criminal justice sub- 
committee, reluctantly continued hearings on the 
House version of a criminal code reform bill. 

But Congress has failed to pass any significant 
criminal legislation in its 1981 session. And despite 
the Administration's jawboning and a strong bi- 
partisan consensus that something must be done 
about violent crime, prospects for Congressional 
action next year are uncertain— especially in the 
House, which one Senate aide called “the grave- 
yard of criminal justice legislation." 


The obstacles facing the criminal code refo rm 
bill, which is opposed by groups ranging from tbe 
Moral Majority to the American Civil Liberties 
Union, demonstrate why it is so much easier to 
agree on the need for action than to agree on what 
kind of action. Many members of Congress aren’t 
sure how the massive and often-amended bill 
would change the existing hodgepodge of criminal 
laws. Others, like Mr. Conyers, would rather con- 
sider criminal law changes one by one. 

Furthermore, there is widespread doubt 
whether any new Federal legislation would make 
the streets safer. State and local governments, 
which are losing some of their Federal funding for 
law enforcement, prosecute about 94 percent of tbe 
nation’s crime, and the 6 percent that is prose- 
cuted under laws enacted by Congress consists 
largely of white collar crime and corruption, not 
violent street crime. 

Questions About Impact 

Moreover, most legal experts agree that many 
of the proposals that have substantial support to 
Congress would put relatively few criminals to 
prison or out of business, even if enacted at the 
state as well as Federal levels. These include pre- 
ventive detention, the death penalty, proposals to 
allow use of illegally seized evidence in some 
cases, and measures to reform the mueb-critidzed 
sentencing system. Tbe Administration’s advisory 
Task Force on Violent Crime, for example, con- 
ceded in a recent report that many of its legisla- 
tive recommendations “may have little immedi- 
ate effect on crime." 

To say that the criminal law p ropo sa ls in Con- 
gress would have little impact on crime rates is 
not to say that they are unimportant, however. As 
President Reagan told the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police in September, “Our legal 
system has failed to cany out its most important 


function, the protection of tbe bmnceot and the 
punishment of tbe guilty." There is ; widespread 
agreement that die criminal justice system can 
and should be made more justandmorefair- 

For example, many authorities consider the ar- 
bitrary disparities between criminal sentences 
served by different defendants “a scandal, like 
Russian roulette." in tbe words of Keaheth Fein- 
berg, a Washington lawyer and former Kennedy 
aide n ow worktog as a consulted to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. Under c m rrent laws, judges 
have broad powers to lock up convicted criminals 
for abort or long periods or not at all ; parole offi- 
cials can keep there in prison or Jet them out. Con- 
sequently, some defendants with long criminal 
records serve tittle or nolime for serious crimes; 
Others who have no previous convictions spend 

yearsinprisaa for lessserious offenses. . 

The most impartanrsecdoa of the criminal code 
refoirebili^provedbytbeSenateJiHbciaiyGJra- 
mittee calls for judges to adhere w uniform sen- ' 
fencing gtri deltn^ and for ab olIshing tbeFctieral 

pan^sy5tem.lM8apprbadibaswideqjreadsup. 
port in tbe Senate. There is more resistance In the - 
House, pa rticular ly among liberals who fear this . 
cure vnxdd prove worse than the disease and put • ' 
too many people in already ov ercr owded prisons - 
fortookng. . ... v: .. . 

Senatespazsorsofthecoderefonxffisocarssfully- 
upposed efforts fo tbe JudkiaryC otmnlftee fo toad - 

it with highly controversial provisions, such as the 
death penalty, handgun controls/ propo sa ls to 
make labor violence a Federal crime, and other 
provisions fiat might provoke filibusters etc shat- 
ter their bipartisan a ll i a n ce. IX the sponsors have 
similar success on the Senate floor next year, the 
criminal code bill will probably pas. 

But it will be tffficuit for tbe Senate and House ■ 
to agree on a criminal code bBL Liberals in the . 
House Jodictory Committee, Bhe Mr. Conyers, are 7 
A da m a ntly opposed to some of the Senate bin's- ■ 
provisions, and any bill that the House ultimately - ■ 
approves will aimast unacceptable to 

many conservatives in the Sfliatei 

These obstacles may give way if President Rea* - ' 

gan upgrades hto so f^tepidsupj^ for criml^ 

code reform and transforms It from the co mpiex •' 
sec of compromises aixl housdseepta&measurastt \V’ 
is Into an elecrion- y e ar sy m bol of cac grt aa& oal re- V:y-. 
scive to doaoraething about crime; v - L.\- 











By DUDLEY CLENDtNEN 

BOSTON rrr . The snowstorm that backed up 
unexpectedly from the Atlantic to blanket much of 
. New En gla n d last weekend was not quite the 
-- measure of a blizzard, but it was very close, and it 
fell on the- streets of Boston at the calculated rate 
of$3G,0QQanhour. • 

That is what it costs the city to salt and plow its 

way through a major snowstorm. Joseph Cassaza, 
Commissioner of Public Works, estimated that 
since last Saturday night, he had spent $386,000 of 
the $320,QQ0 allotted to him for snow removal for 
the entire winter. The difference of $66,000 came 
from snow removal money left over from last 
year, he said. . 

; “The next dollar is going to have to come from 
somewhere else, ■ ’ he said,“ We're going to have to 
stdjp providing some other service, or cancel some 
other contract, or lay off some other people, or 
shut off some street lights.” In the 13 months since 
Massachusetts voters rebelled against a crazy- 
quilt pattern of repressively high property taxes 
and voted to limit the levy to 2V& percent of the as- 
sessment, Mr. Cassaza has had to cut his budget 
and staff by more than half . 

Proposition 2%, as the referendum was called, 
has thus far cost the cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts $550 million to $600 million in revenues, by the 
estimate of the Massachusetts Municipal Associa- 
. tion. Boston figures its loss in the current fiscal 
year at $87 million, and projects that it will lose an- 
other $78 million next year. 

The language approved by the voters allows the 
state’s 39 cities and 300-odd towns to reduce their 
property tax levies by as much as 15 percent a 
year until they achieve the mandated maximum 
collection rate. The chambers and halls of the 
State House have warmed ever since with debate 
about tow to cope with the voters' instruction. 

-But one did not have to wander far from the 
House or Senate chambers to understand the il- 
logic of the old formula the voters rejected. On 
Beacon Hill this past summer, across the street 
from the State House, an apartment was offered 
for sale for $285,000. It was assessed for tax pur- 
poses by the City of Boston at $28,500. But its an- 
nual property taxes were $8,000. It had one bed- 
room. It was owned by a banker. 

The low assessments here have had no real rela- 
tionship to market value for years. But the real 
property taxes have been among the highest in the 
nation. Lowell L. Richards 3d, Collector-Treasurer 
for Boston, said that the City’s assessed residential 
and commercial tax base is $1.9 billion. But be 
estimated its fair market value at between $11 bil- 
lion and $12 billion. At that range of disparity, the 
assessment ends up approximating 15 to 17 percent 
ofreal value, while the taxes are far higher. 

To provide municipal services, Massachusetts 
cities and towns have historically relied heavily on 
the property tax. Of Boston’s total operating 
budget of $870 million last year, $518 million came 
from property taxes, Mr. Richards said. For that 
reason, the reductions in levies imposed by Propo- 



Unhed Prem International 

Bostonian skiing through Boston Public Garden 
during snow storm last week. 



* sition 2% have fallen hardest on the state’s older 
cities, whose tax bases are proportionately 
smaller than the affluent surburban towns, and 
whose service costs are higher. 

The state legislature reacted by appropriating 
about $250 million in relief money to be distributed 
to the cities and towns this year, but Gov. Edward 
J. King has said repeatedly that so far as he is con- 
cerned, that is a one-time measure. 

The state relief this year provided Boston with 
about $37 million. Still, Mayor Kevin White sajjs he 
has been forced to reduce what he calls “ thereby 
budget” — which underwrites such services as po- 
lice and fire protection, public works, libraries and 
the like— from $270 million to $194 million. 

Safety in Smaller Numbers? 

The city has reduced the number of those em- 
ployees by about 2,700. It has laid off 258 police offi- 
cers and 208 firefighters, and has served notice on 
495 more firemen. Adding in attrition, the uni- 
formed force in both departments is now down 
about 900 from last year. The average age of po- 
licemen on the street is now about 53, and the aver- 
age fireman is in his late 40’s. The fire chiefs com- 
plain about the danger their depleted ranks pose 
both to their men and to the public safety. Police 
officers say privately that some calls for assist- 
ance now go unanswered, or that they respond so 
late in many cases as to be useless. 

The police commissioner, appointed by the 
Mayor who has ordered the level of these cuts, 
denies any danger posed by the reductions. And 
the department routinely denies the requests of re- 
porters who ask to accompany the police on their 
rounds to monitor the assertions of both sides. 

The State Employment Security Division, which 
surveys work levels in Massachusetts, reports that 
the number of state and local employees is down 
about 40,000 from this time last year. Mr. Segel 
predicts that if the cuts in Federal monies flowing 
from the Reagan administration to Massachusetts 
amounts to $250 million in the coming months, 
then the combined effect of 2>/£ and reduced fed- 
eral aid could approximate a loss of $1 billion to 
the towns and cities by the end of next year. 

Boston has a particular problem. Faced with a 
court ruling that it assessed commercial property 
at a disproportionately high rate for years, it ex- 
pects to lose another 355 million in refunds and in- 
terest payments it .will have to make this fiscal 
year. Negotiations between the Mayor and the City 
Council, and between them and the legislature, to 
produce a bonding package to cover those expend- 
itures and allow the city to being back its laidoff 
firemen and policemen have produced elaborate 
political maneuvering, but no resolution yet. The 
proposal is stuck in the State House. 

And the public resolution to end the excessive 
dependence on the property tax has already begun 
to crack. The legislature has voted to allow the 
City of Cambridge, which has been hard hit, to ex- 
empt itself from Proposition 2% by local referen- 
dum if it chooses. Instead of a general restructur- 
ing of the state's tax laws, a general retreat to high 
property taxes now seems at least possible. 
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In Summary 

G.O.P. Is Pulled 
Onto Bandwagon 
For Foreign Aid 

Foreign aid, the unloved orphan of 
American politics, found a new set of 
foster parents last week: the Republi- 
cans. Bowing to vigorous Administra- 
tion lobbying, 84 of them put aside 
their traditional distaste for such pro- 
grams and joined 115 House Demo- 
crats in voting, 199 to 166. to spend 
$11.4 billion on aid this fiscal year. 

“This is an investment in peace and 
stability,” said Representative Jack 
Kemp of Buffalo, as he persuaded fel- 
low Republicans to vote for increas- 
ing funding for the World Bank’s soft- 
loan window, the International Devel- 
opment Association, to $725 million. 
“These people were all massaged 
plenty,” said Representative Silvio 0. 
Conte of Massachusetts, ranking Re- 
publican on the Appropriations com- 
mittee. The House measure was sent 
to a conference committee to bridge 
differences with the Senate’s bill. 

Congress has approved no new aid 
appropriations since 1979, though 
money has been provided through 
continuing resolutions. President 
Reagan endorsed the new package as 
“the minimum necessary for the 
credibility [of United States prom- 
ises] and commitment to our allies.” 

In a separate authorization, the 
House approved $200 million for Paki- 
stan, subject to Congressional review 
if it acquires nuclear weapons. 

Papandreou 
Aims at Turkey 

Andreas Papandreou last week 
deepened the doubt over Greek par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The display 
seemed intended largely for domestic 
consumption, but that was small com- 
fort for Greece’s Western allies. 

The Socialist Prime Minister cam- 
paigned on a pledge of withdrawal 
from NATO, but later suggested be 
was merely seeking better member- 
ship terms. NATO’s annual winter 
meeting in Brussels was thus jolted 
by his announcement that Greece was 
suspending its return to the aUiance’s 
military wing, negotiated only last 
year. He then told reporters that “a 
process of disengagement” had al- 
ready begun. 

The next day, Greek officials 
blocked alliance defense ministers 
from issuing their customary commu- 
nique because the document did not 
guarantee Greece’s security against 
its historic rival — and NATO ally — 
Turkey. Mr. Papandreou flew tome 
to an effusive welcome in Athens. 

Back in Brussels, however, other 
participants said he had been less ob- 
structive in private. For example, he 
did not repeat his claim to be disen- 
gaging from alliance commitments. 
And Greece signed an invitation to 
Spain to become the alliance’s 15th 
member — although Athens could 
still block Spanish entry by withhold- 
ing parliamentary ratification. 

One cause — and effect — of Mr. 
Papandreou's threats to disengage 
Greece from the Western bloc is 
closer American relations with Tur- 
key. Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger concluded a visit to An- 
kara last weekend by praising the rul- 
ing generals and promising greater 
military cooperation and aid. Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. is 
expected in Ankara today. Besides 
alienating Greece, the high-level 
American visits upset Turks who fear 
too-close identification with Washing- 
ton and alarmed critics of the mili- 
tary Government’s suppression of 
civilian political life. 

United Nations 
Finds Its Man 

The United Nations likes its top dog 
to be smooth and sharp enough to 
navigate through international 
waters without making waves. Javier 
P6rez de Cuellar of Peru, who got the 
Secretary General's job last week, 
seems to fit the description. It also 
didn’t hurt that he comes from a third 
world country without detectable obli- 
gations to the superpowers. 

Breaking a seven- week deacHock 
over the secretary generalship be- 
tween .the incumbent, Kurt Waldheim 
of Austria, who was vetoed by China, 
and Salim A. Salim of Tanzania, who 
was unacceptable to Washi n gto n , the 
Security Council chose Mr. Pferez de 
Cuellar over six other candidates. . 

A former ambassador to Moscow, 
he reportedly received the United 
States’ and China's votes; the Soviet 
Union abstained. China had the satis- 
faction of forcing the Russians into 
vetoing a candidate with third world 
credentials — Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, the former High Commissioner 
for Refugees, who travels on an Ira- 
nian passport. 

Mr. Pferez de Cuellar, who did not 
campaign for the $158,340-a-year job, 
struck the necessary balance when he 
said that the Secretary General must 
be “bold” and also “cautious enough 
not to overplay his hand.” 

At home, some have not forgiven 
him for swearing in Gen. Juan Ve- 
lasco Alvarado as President after the 
1968 military coup. As United Nations 
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mediator in Afghanistan and Cyprus, 
the 61-year-old professional diplomat 
didn’t settle much, though he did get 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots talking to 
each other. But then he didn't make 
anybody angry either. 

Coal Miners Test 
Mrs. Thatcher 

Britain's coal miners, the nemesis 
of Conservative prime ministers past, 
last week warned Margaret Thatcher 
they were ready to do battle again. In 
swift succession, they elected a hard- 
line new leader, Arthur Scargill, and 
rejected the Government's "final 
offer” of a 9.1 percent raise. 

Mr. Scargill, a former Communist 
from Yorkshire who is among Brit- 
ain’s most radical union leaders; said 
he toped that “common sense would 
prevail— but it looks as though it is a 
little comparable with 1974.” He re- 
ferred to the miners' strike in the win- 
ter of 1973-74 that shut down much of 
British industry and led to the elec- 
tion defeat of Edward Heath, Mrs. 
Thatcher's Tory predecessor. 

Despite Mr. Scargill’s warning, the 
economic situation is not as condu- 
cive to successful strikes as it was in 
1974, when the miners led a drive for 
double-digit raises that contributed to 
inflation of nearly 30 percent. The 
miners are again seeking a hefty 
raise — 23.7 percent for one year. But 
the economy is in recession now, with 
manufacturing output down by 17 per- 
cent and unemployment at a record 
11.4 percent as industries try to 
squeeze greater productivity from 
fewer workers. 

Nevertheless, if the “iron maiden,” 
as Mrs. Thatcher is known, has an 
Achilles heel, it could well be the coal 
miners. One of the few times she has 
backed down cm a matter of principle 
was in February, when she withdrew 
plans to close 23 uneconomical pits 
after 35,000 miners walked out and the 
other 190,000 threatened to follow. 
Union delegates are to meet Friday to 
consider a strike recommendation. 

China and India 
Open Talks 

China under Deng Xiaoping has 
patched up ties with the faraway West 
while remaining at odds with many of 
its neighbors. Last week, it addressed 
one of those quarrels, welcoming 
negotiators from India to discuss a 
Himalayan border dispute that has 
festered for almost a century and led 
to a brief, fierce border war in 1962. 

There was no expectation of early 
agreement. India accuses China of 
seizing nearly 14,500 square miles of 
its territory; Peking says India ille- 
gally bolds about 56,000 square miles 
that rightly belong to China. How- 
ever, the talks alone represent a 
comedown from China's previous 
position that the border dispute was 
so formidable that the two countries 
should talk about other aspects of 
their edgy relationship first. 

Diplomatic ties were virtually 
frozen after the 1962 war until five 
years ago, when the two countries re- 
exchanged ambassadors. Since then, 
there has been a slow thaw, inter- 
rupted by China's 1979 attack on Viet- 
nam, which India supports, and In- 
dia’s recognition of the Vietnamese- 
installed Government in Cambodia, 
which China opposes. 

The Peking Government first sug- 
gested border talks last year. To 
warm up the atmosphere for negotia- 
tions, China has allowed small groups 
of Indian pilgrims to visit Buddhist 
boly sites in Tibet. Peking has also 
imported more and more Indian 
goods, so that trade between the two 
countries, almost nothing two years 
ago, amounts to $100 million this year. 
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Yelizaveta Alekseyeva in Moscow with photograph of her husband by proxy, Alexey Semyonov. 

Sakharov Is a Special Case 
— For Better and for Worse 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


MOSCOW — Among Soviet dissidents, Andrei D. Sa- 
kharov has always been special. 

Nobody else has challenged the Kr emlin on human 
rights from the lofty station be occupied when he made his 
first public criticisms 13 years ago. Generally, those ready 
to sacrifice careers and what there is of freedom have 
come from lesser castes in the Soviet hierarchy, their 
courage unblunted by the honor and privilege heaped on 
Dr. Sakharov for his early work cm nuclear weapons. Nor 
was he spurred into opposition by a personal experience of 
discrimination or repression, as were many others who 
struggled for basic freedoms. 

Dr. Sakharov’s uniqueness has afforded him protec- 
tion from the harshest Kremlin retributions. By the same 
token, it has earned him vilification greater than he would 
have suffered had he been less highly rewarded. Thus, 
while he escaped the path that leads from the Lyubyanka 
Prison to a Siberian labor camp — suffering instead the 
comparatively mild fate of banishment two years ago to 
Gorky, a grimy industrial city half a day’s train journey 
from Moscow — his activities have earned him the sobri- 
quet of ’’Judas” from the Soviet press and harassment be- 
yond anything visited on more commonplace foes. 

Last week. Dr. Sakharov's special position made it 


possible for him to exact a concession that would have 
been unthinkable for ordinary R ussians . After 17 days an a 
hunger strike, the last four spent in serious condition in a 
hospital, he was told that Yelizaveta Alekseyeva, the 26- 
year-old wife by proxy of his stepson, would be allowed to 
emigrate to join her husband in the United States. Dr. Sa- 
kharov and his wife, Yelena G. Burner, who had declared 
their fast on Miss Alekseyeva's behalf, were said to have 
ended their protest and to be "in no danger." 

A week ago, when it announced that the Sakharovs 
had been taken to a hospital, the Government newspaper 
Izvestia depicted Dr. Sakharov as a friend of "terrorist 
murderers,” a reference to his statements on behalf of a 
group of young men whom he believed to have been mis- 
takenly condemned for a Moscow subway bombing. The 
paper as much as promised that Dr. Sakharov’s latest 
“provocation" would be rebuffed. When Soviet leaders 
then bowed to the physicist’s demand, they evidently did 
so because they had concluded that he was serious when he 
foresaw a “tragic end” to the fast. 

• The clearest message coming from the Kr emlin re- 
cently has been the importance it attaches to saving the 
tattered fabric of detente. It seems to have recognized that 
the physicist's death under such unsavory circumstances 
would have dealt a devastating blow, not so much to rela- 
tions with the Reagan Administration, from which Soviet 
officials expect little, but to Moscow’s hopes of cultivating 


cozier ties with Washington’s allies in Europe. 

In a sense, the Kremlin’s calculations were easier to 
unravel than Dr. Sakharov’s. Throughout the affair, the 
mood among his supporters in Moscow was less one of ad- 
miration than of sadness, and when the fast ended there 
was little celebration. One old acquaintance called him a 
"saint" for his selflessness in the past, but described the 
fast as a “zhest otchayaniya,” an act of desperation. Be- 
hind such remarks lay a sense that the Nobel Peace Prize 
laureate, celebrated for his bold advocacy of decency and 
freedom, may have diminished his campaign by taking 
such drastic action in support of what, measured on the 
scale of Soviet repression, seemed a marginal cause. 

That the fast was also an expression of personal an- 
guish seemed certain. Friends who had seen Dr. Sakharov 
in recent months contended that he was as calm as ever, 
but some of the letters and statements smuggled out of 
Gorky suggested that the months of isolation had begun to 
unsettle him. In a statement to scientists abroad, he laid 
bitter complaints against colleagues from his 20 years of . 
top-secret weapons research, accusing them of betrayal; 

"I feel around me a wall of misunderstanding, indiffer- 
ence and passiveness,” he wrote. In his most recent letter, 
he combined a demand for personal relief with a restate- 
ment of his plea for Miss Alekseyeva. "Our actions are a 
defense of my personal honor and worth and a protest 
’ against my illegal isolation, " he declared. 

Other friends saw the fast as carefully calibrated. 
They said Dr. Sakharov had chosen an issue he cared I 
deeply about as a means of attracting worldwide attention 
to the thousands of men and women, including himself, 
who have been imprisoned or banished for crimes of .con- 
science. From this standpoint, the fast was an overwhelm- 
ing success, since it confronted the Kremlin with a de- 
mand it could meet and did so in a manner that reminded 
millions in the West of the harsh Soviet gulag. 

For some dissidents, the real value of the fast lay in 
the boost it gave to flagging morale. Ten years ago, when 
the flowering of detente spurred a mood of protest not seen 
here since the Bolshevik revolution, artists and writers 
and scientists gathered at the Sakharovs’ cramped apart- 
merit on Moscow's busy Ring Road and debated late into 
the night about reform. Now, hundreds of trials later, a 
handful of those hopefuls are left, and their apartments 
are hung with photographs of friends they have seen 
shipped away to the camps. To them, Dr. Sakharov’s stand 
in Gorky burned like a torch on a distant hill, and the 
limits of his victory seemed less important than the fact 
that the Kremlin had finally been forced into a concession. 

Judging from a cable to Miss Alekseyeva after the 
fast, Dr. Sakharov’s own reaction was more simple. "We 
are happy beyond words,” he said, referring to the Krem- 
lin promise to let her go. Nothing in the cable indicated 
whether he had thought of the personal consequences, but 
there seemed scant prospect that they would be good. In 
the past, the Kremlin has indicated it will never exile Dr. 
Sakharov to the West, as some Western governments have 
urged. Although his knowledge of Soviet weapons pro- 
grams is badly outdated, powerful people are apparently 
convinced that he knows enough to do serious damage. 

For the present, there seems Uttie chance that the 
Kremlin will agree to Dr. Sakharov’s owri preference, per- 
mission to return to Moscow. Soviet leaders have never 
looked sympathetically on anyone who embarrasses them. 
Some may even argue for tighter restrictions on the physi- 
cist’s movements in Gorky. To be effective, these would 
have to include a total ban on contacts with relatives and 
friends in Moscow, who have seen to it that the physicist is 
still heard in the world. Whether the Kremlin is prepared 
to order such restrictions could depend, like thecutcome of 
the fast, on its reading of public opinion in the West. 


Intellectual Footnote 


But the O.A.S. Last Week Endorsed Elections in El Salvador 



Central Americans Anxious 
Over Effects of Reagan Policy 


By ALAN RIDING 


MEXICO CITY — The Reagan Administration’s hard- 
line strategy in Central America has sharply divided polit- 
ical opinion in the region between those who share Wash- 
ington's alarm at leftist expansionism and those who 
argue that its policy is aggravating the conflict. 

Support for Washington comes largely from conserva- 
tive military and business groups. Critics, however, in- 
clude not only leftists but also many moderate politicians 
who fear that the sociopolitical and economic causes of un- 
rest are being neglected in the fight against what Washing- 
ton perceives as " 'external subversion.” 

On one thing, though, there Is agreement: Almost a 
year after the Administration assigned a new strategic im- 
portance to the baikanized region. Central America is in 
greater turmoil, politically and economically, than at any 

time in recent memory. 

It Is also apparent that, after a period of being less vis- 
ible in Central America, the United States is once again its 
most powerful outside influence. 

Last week, Washington’s clout was in evidence at the 
General Assembly of the Organization of American States 
in St. Lucia. Representatives of 21 governments endorsed 
its policy of backing elections in El Salvador without prior 
negotiations with the guerrilla-led opposition, the Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Front. 

However, three countries deeply involved in the Salva- 
doran crisis — Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama — refused 
to support the resolution. Further, the vote is unlikely to 
influence developments inside El Salvador, where the 
worth of holding elections in the midst of a civil war re- 
mains questionable. 

In the region. United States policy toward Nicaragua 
has proven more controversial than its support for the Sal- 
vadoran junta, Washington has revived charges that the 
Sandinist regime is smuggling arms to Salvadoran rebels 
and it to be under pressure from other Central 


American governments to “do something” about the 
buildup of the Nicaraguan Army and the large Cuban pres- 
ence in Nicaragua. 

But talk of possible “military actions” against Nica- 
ragua and Cuba has revived memories of past United 
States intervention and provoked a wave of protests. Not 
only Mexico and Panama, but also Venezuela and Costa 
Rica, which support Adminstration policy in El Salvador, 
have spoken out against any such move. Washington as- 
serts that it has not “closed the door” to better relations 
with Managua — Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
Haig met with Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Manuel 
D’Escoto Brockmans in Si. Lucia. But in Managua, the 
junta leader, Daniel Ortega Saavedra, said the door Mr. 
Haig left open was “so small that in order to pass through 
it we would have to do so on our knees. ” 

Guatemala’s Grim Record 

The Administration, while acknowledging the chronic 
poverty of the region, continues to view Central America 
through the prism of a perceived Communist threat and 
insists that political violence has been fueled by Moscow, 
Havana, and more recently, Managua. Addressing his col- 
leagues in the Organization of American States, Mr. Haig 
stressed United Slates support for democracy and eco- 
nomic growth, but he gave greater emphasis to Washing- 
ton's offer of “additional economic and military assist- 
ance" to block “interventionism,” 

Ironically, the ode nation in the region that most vehe- 
mently blames the Soviet bloc for its troubles, Guatemala, 
has so far received minimal assistance because of its un- 
bridled repression of alleged guerrilla sympathizers and 
of moderate political leaders. Administration officials, in- 
cluding retired Gen. Vernon Walters, a former deputy di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency and now an Am- 
bassador at Large in Latin America, have repeatedly 
urged the Government of Gen. Romeo Lucas Garcia to 
temper its brutality so -that Congress might approve re- 
sumption of military aid and training. But, in the words of 


Cowki / Ak» JUtetager 

■'Farm bands working a corn field on nationalized land in Nicaragua. 

one American official, “We’ve been told to shove it.” In 
contrast, El Salvador's junta has told Washington that its 
main need is economic aid. Similarly, Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras, the region's only democracies, are in deep eco- 
nomic trouble and have received little additional aid from 
the United States. In both countries, politicians fear that a 
shaky economy could undermine their relative political 
stability. 

"Ninety percent of Central America’s problems are 
economic,” Costa Rica’s President, Rodrigo Carazo Odio, 
said in a recent interview. “What better candidate is there 
to become a guerrilla than someone who is unemployed? 
The dispatch of armaments doesn’t resolve anything. The 
peoples of Central America believe in freedom and democ- 
racy, but they may be driven to despair. 1 ’ 

Significantly, complaints about the narrow focus of 
Administration policy can also be heard from American 
diplomats in the region who argue that key decisions are 
being made by officials in Washington with no experience 
in Latin American affairs. 


President Carazo echoed this view. “There are two 
fundamental problems with the U.S. approach,” be assert- 
ed. “First, that officials in Washington have an almost 
total ignorance of the realities of our countries. And sec- 
ondly, that their policies respond not to the common inter- 
est but to the exclusive interest of the United States.” 

In iis defense, the Reagan Administration points to its 
cosponsorship, with Mexico, Venezuela and Canada, of a 
Caribbean basin development plan. Mr. Haig told the St. 
Lucia meeting that Washington hoped to create a “one- 
way free trade" arrangement, stimulate private invest- 
ment and increase direct aid. 

But one symptom of the fever in Central America is 
that, despite their sharp political differences, the five 
countries of the region have drawn up a common economic 
position which is sharply at odds with Washington’s ap- 
proach. While the United States is stressing trade and pri- 
vate investment. Central America has requested S5 billion 
in emergency credit to pay interest on its huge foreign debt 
and reawaken stagnant economies. 

With President Reagan expected to announce a defini- 
tive policy for the region early next year, moderate politi- 
cal groups are lobbying for a change in Washington's ap- 
proach. “At the moment. anti-Communism and anti- 
Americanism are on the rise,” a Honduran politician said, 
"and if this goes on, the region is going to tear itself 
apart.” 



By FRANK J. PRIAL 


PARIS — Well-advertised .hard feelings can be 
counted on to enliven the get-togethers of political theo- 
rists, as a conference last weekend of right-wing ; intellec- 
tuals in Paris demonstrated. Two days before the -confer- 
ence, which was biHed as the first irnjwitant antisoi^alist 
gathering since Francois Mitterrand’s Socialists won the ' 
elections in May, five American neocozisesrratives.lnchut 
mg Norman Podhoretz, editor of Commentary magazine, 
withdrew. ? - - 

The result was a somewhat weakened openJngsalvo 
from a group that would like to lead the new opposition in' 
France — and a brief but intense set-to in the tight little 
Parlsan intellectual world. “It was,'” said Raymond Aron, 
the French philosopher, “a nice little anecdote in the intel- 
lectual history of France.” Mr. AxtHvone of the most rei 
spected figures in French intellectual life. Is, a conserva- 
tive who has kept aloof from what he sees Os racist and - 
anti-Semitic leanings of the French New Right The 
Americans palled out of the conference at Mr. Aroa’s urg- 
ing. “Aron called me and pointed out that the thing, was 
being run by the Nouvelle Droite crowd, the New Right,” 
Mr. Podhoretz said in a telephone interview, “so l decided 
to get out.” Another American who withdrew was R. Em- 
mett Tyrrell Jr., a syndicated columnist and editor of The 
American Spectator; a conservative magazine. At his of- 
fice in Bloomington, IncL, Mr. Tyrrell said he had been in- 
vited to take part during a recent visit to France, but that 
be was unaware of the identity of the leadership of .the 
forum until last week. 

The other Americans who withdrew were Seymoiir 
Martin Upset of Stanford University and ite Hoover Insti- 
tution, president of the American Political Sdence Associ- 
ation and co-editor of Public OpimonmagazmeriGeo^e 
Nash, author of ‘ ‘The Conservative Intellectual Movement 
in America since 1945,” and Roger Kaplan, a contributor 
to Mr. Tyrrell’s magazine. . . " 

The missing Americans had been scheduled to discuss 
“The Liberal Renewal In theUnited States.” According to 
a conference press release, “Ronald Reagan could never 
have come to power without the development x»f the cur-, 
rent of thought of the neoconservatives. We have invited 
some of the principal American Intellectuals who have 
participated in this renewal of liberal thought, in order to 
question them on their experiences. ” In France, • ’liberal ” 
is apolitical philosophy, often supported by business inters 
ests, that favors keeping government regulation minimal: 

‘It’s About Time’ 

One American did appear. He was David Friedman, 
an assistant professor of economics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and the son of economist Milton 
Friedman. In his remarks, he praised the' “anan±o-capi- 
talists” of the libertarian Party, . 

— Among tb^brgairizfers entitled 
■ warden Alternative to Socialism” —were Louis Pauwels, 
editor of Figaro Magazine, and Alain de Benoist, a contrib- 
utor to the magazine and leading figure in toe New Right 
movement in France: A conference brochure listed .36 ' 
writers, intellectuals, businessmen and journalists,. in-., 
eluding the Americans, as participants in the two-day con- 
ference. On the back page of the brochure, in newspaper 
advertising and on posters all over Paris, the organizers 
reprinted a phrase by Mr. Aron: “The battle of ideas 
begins. . . and it’s about time.” It was taken bom an arti- 
cle Mr. Aron wrote for L’Express, a Paris news magazine, 
in June. Mr. Aron objected to its use. “I don't understand 
what he’s upset about," Mr. Pauwels said. “It was accu- 
rately quoted and it fit the situation.” 

“They would have done anything to get me involved 
with the conference," Mr. Aron said, “and this was their 
way. They knew I wanted no part of that forum. This was 
the New Right's first attempt to take over the opposition 
movement in France.” In an angry letter to the newspaper 
Le Monde. Mr. Aron- asserted that the use of the quote was 
“a deliberate and conscious abuse of my name, . since 
Louis Pauwels knew perfectly well that I bad refused to 
participate.” 

His letter prompted half a dozen other listed partici- 
pants to drop out, Mr. Aron said, including his friend 
Pierre Chaunu, who teaches modem history at the Univer- 
sity of Paris and Alain Chevalier, vice president of the 
MoetrHennessy Group and one of France’s best known 
business leaders. 

Mr. Aron said he was still smarting from his treat- 
ment earlier this year by Mr. Pauwels and Figaro Maga- 
zine. “What l thought was going to be an article about roe, 
with pictures, became an alternate-paragraph dialogue 
between Pauwels and me, which they ran in the space al- 
ways reserved for his editorials,” he said. 

Mr. Pauwels did not deny he was aaponsor of the con- 
ference, but he insisted that it was open, to aQ opponents of 
socialism, whatever their orientation. He accused Mr. ' 
Aron of acting at the last minute to try to sabotage the. 
meetings. “By the time the truth could put on its shoes,” 
he said, “the lie was already all over town.” But even so, 
he contended, “the plan failed,” in spite of the widespread 
attention given to the defections. "There were fewer par- 
ticipants,” said the conservative newspaper Figaro, 
which is separate but related to the magazine, “but many 
more than had been anticipated.” 
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New in Japan: The Manless Factory Th© 


On the night 
shift, robots run 
Yamazaki’s machine-tool 
plant. The company wants 
to sell factories in the U.S. 


By STEVE LOKR 

. • . Nagoya. Japan 

IG his voice above the modulating mechani- 
cal whine, as he gestures abruptly with one hand, 

. TSuaefaiko Yamazaki exclaims, “TMq f t » 

Mr. Ya mazaki , senior executive managjju? director of 
the Yamasaki Machinery Works Ltd, points toward a 
cavernous factory In which giant computerized ma- 
chines — each with a pair of yellow tool drums that 
resemble enlarged roulette wheels — are grinding, bor- 
ing and fas h i on ing parts for tagh-teehnology machines 
like themselves. 

. .‘^Ro bots making robots” is the catch-phrase used to 
describe the process here. Only a few human workers are 
involved; they direct cranes that load metal castings 
onto fixtures that are then wheeled automatically to a 
storage area. 

On the night shift, the machines work unassisted The 

place is rather dimly fit. One solitary human sentinel 

tie night watchman — patrols the factory floor, armed 
with a flashlight, as the machines labor on, milling metal 
ca sti n gs weighing several tons and moving them about 
the plant. 

What Immediately catches the eye is the movement of 
the machines. They do not perform in unison, which is 
the. characteristic pattern of traditional automation. 
Rather, each machine works independently, making an 
individual part different from its neighboring machining 
center. The computer tells a machine tool to drop one 
task, pick up another, speed up, slow down or whatever { 
—all in sync with the overall, computerized production 
plan. 

The scene here is one of eerie, antiseptic efficiency. 
Everything is dean, died and steely. No coffee cups, 
cigarette butts or the other flotsam of human activity is 
to be found. . 

Started two and a half years ago and after $18.6 million 
in investment, the Yamazaki plant opened for operation 
on Oct. 23. Because of its level of integration and number 
of machines that work in concert, foreign manufacturing 
experts view the Yamazaki Machinery Works as the 
most impressive of the several so-called “manJess 
plants” that axe now sprouting up throughout Japan. 

Sumitomo Electric Industries Ltd., for example, 
opened a completely computerized and robotized plant in 
Hokkaido last year to produce extra-hard metal alloys. 
At its Kawasaki Works, the Toshiba Tungaloy Company 
is running a completely unmanned cutting-tool produc- 
tion fine. Brother Industries Ltd. has an unmanned plant 
that makes the frames for industrial sewing machines, 
and several machine tool concerns, including theMakino 
Milling Machine Company and the Tsugami Corpora- 
tion, are now setting up manless plants. 

It should be noted, however, that the so-called manless 
plants have not rid the production and assembly process 
of people altogether. At Yamazaki. lor instance, the un- 
manned factory makes the huge component ports of 
large industrial machine tools. Yet, in an -adjacent 
building, gray-uniformed employees are doing some 
of the final finishing work on the machines, filing 
away a sliver of metal here or there to make sure 
that the many gears mesh smoothly . 

Though American companies are also pushing 
nahea4 witfi ... 

ti&iithe Japanese^ by. moscaccounts, are well . ^ 
ahead. Automation alone is not what makes 
these plants noteworthy; instead, it is their 
ability to receive electronic instructions 
from a central computer and to respond • 
accordingly. 

'’Industries in Japan are not driving 
for the manless factory per se,” said , 

Kenichi Oh ro ae, managing director // / (( 

of the Mckinsey & Company office # / . *’ 

in Tokyo. “They are after flexible. 
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The Robot Population 

Programmable Robots 
In Operation 

JAPAN ‘ 14,000 

UNITED STATES 4,100 

WEST GERMANY 2,300 

FRANCE 1,000 

SWEDEN 600 

BRITAIN 500 

Source- Daiwa Securities America. flobof Industry 
Association: Wertfienna Co 
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How Robots Are Used 

Breakdown of total robot usage by function 
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Economy 


low-cost manufacturing systems. If you get rid of people 
Completely, you lose some of the flexibility that comes 
with human intelligence.” he added. 

Manless plants represent a wedding of computer 
equipment and programming with traditional mechani- 
cal automation — a link the Japanese call "media iron- 
ies." In an era of increasing global competition and per- 
sistent inflation, the manless factories hold the promise 
of lower costs and higher productivity, without the labor 
problems that afflict many Western nations. 

"You get high-quality products with this system re- 
gardless of the quality of the workers,” Mr. Yamazaki 
said. "That's why we have so many foreign inquiries.” 

Indeed, the Yamazalri Machinery Works wants to sell 
manufacturing systems similar to its own, including 
equipment, programming and engineering know-how. In 
the past couple of months, Mr. Yamazaki says his com- 
pany has had more than 300 serious inquiries from 
United States companies alone, for systems ranging in 
price from $1 million to SO million. Already, one compa- 
ny, Cincinnati Inc., a stamping company , has bought a $5 
million system. 

An indication of the general interest in the facility here 
is that more chan 800 foreigners have visited the plant in 
the past few months — mostly business executives, but 
also labor leaders and some American Congressmen. 
Many of them were sufficiently curious to come even be- 
fore the factory began operating in October. 

The Yamazaki plant, analysts generally agree, repre- 
sents a more flexible, automated system than anything 
yet developed in Western Europe or the United States. 

But the Japanese edge in computerized manufacturing 
is not a matter of superior technology. "They are cer- 
tainly not ahead in technology in the sense of break- 
throughs," said Janies C. Abegglen, vice president of the 
Boston Consulting Group in Tokyo. "They simply have 
the capacity to apply existing technology more quickly. ” 

Mr. Yamazaki readily concedes that, individually, the 
parts of bis company’s system are not new and, often, 
they are made by foreign companies. For example, the 
central computer for the Yamazaki system is made by 
the Digital Equipment Corporation of Maynard, Mass. 

Instead, the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Yamazaki plant is tbe painstaking engineering and com- 
puter software development — more than 100,000 hours 
— that insures that the various parts of the system mesh 
smoothly. - 

That Japanese manufacturers are more successful in 
applying existing technology, not inventing their own, is 
one of the answers given, again and again, to explain this 
nation's competitive prowess in several key industries. It 
is in this context, analysts say, that the appearance of 
manless plants takes on a larger significance. 

For the monlesa plant is largely the result of many 
earlier steps in the application of microelectronics and 
computerization to manufacturing. This trend has been 
called "the second industrial revolution," a change that 
is expected to transform the manufacturing process and 
the work place as much as the introduction of mass-pro- 
duction techniques did in the 19th century. 

When it comes to welcoming the new technology an the 
factory floor, Japan has been the pace setter in such in- 
dustries as autos, steel, electronics and machine tools. 
Manleas plants are further proof that Japan remains 
. ahead of tbe pack,.even though the application of labor- 
saving computerized manufacturing is now a worldwide 
trend. 

“Japan has now set the standard and established the 
modus operand! for manufacturing in several key indus- 
tries,” Mr. Ohmae of McKinsey & Company said.- 

Mr. Ohmae points to the Japanese auto industry as a 
prime example. At the beginning of the 1970's, the Japa- 
nese industry was producing between 2.5 million to 3 mil- 
lion cars a year and its total employment, including sub- 
contractors, was about 450,000 people. By 1980, the indus- 
try’s production had quadrupled, to between 10 million 
and 11 million, and the total work force was still about 
450,000, Mr. Ohmae said. 

That increase in productivity was possible largely be- 
cause so much of the work in recent years has been done 
by industrial robots. 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 11, 1981 
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Triple-Digit Deficits Ahead 


VOLUME 

(4 P JA. Now York Close) 

Total Sale* 228^41,060 11,320447,855 

Sam* Par. 1980 - 255*24,588 1083003*561 


The American Stock Exchange 


WEEK ’S MARKET AVERAGES 

NW 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange 

83.22 82.08 82.44 -0.87 


Induat 

Tramp 

Utfla 


69.87 69.09 89-26 -0.B9 

...40.83 40.48 40.49 -032 

Finance 76.82 7436 76.15 -1.67 

Composite _ 73.20 72.21 72.43 -0.81 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS - 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 11, 1981 

(Consolidated) 

Sola* Lut NatChng 
952,100 12% - K 
073,800 B% - % 

796,900 42% + % 

HouOTr ■ 690,500 20% - % 
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Standard A Poor 1 * 
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SuSTL-. 54.6 - 533 83.9 -0.61 

40 Financial . 18.3 143 H.0 -039 

-SOO Stocks .-126.9 123.6 124.0 -133 

Dow Jonas 
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StWa-L- 113.1 Hi-0 I 11 -® “®-£* 
95 Comb .389.5 351.8 364.8 -2.90 
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VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New YMkCtoae) 

Total Sales 23,730330 1,279,011,070 

Sams Par. 1980. . 38,176^00 1^57,790345 


The Federal budget deficit will soar to a 
record $109 billion in 1982, Reagan Adminis- 
tration officials said — more than twice the 
$43.1 billion the Administration forecast in 
September, and substantially higher than 
tbe record $66 billion deficit in 1976. Tbe esti- 
mates also predict deficits of $152 billion in 
the 1983 fiscal year and $162 billion in the 
1984 fiscal year. President Reagan has yet to 
approve the preliminary estimate, the most 
pessimistic 1982 forecast made to date. 

The nation's money supply, M-1B, rose $4 
billion to $439.9 billion in the week ending 
Dec. 2, the Federal Reserve repotted. The 
narrower measure. M-1A, rose $4.6 billion to 
$364.76 billion. 

Spending on new plant and equipment wifi 
rise 1.8 percent in the first half of 1982, com- 
pared with the second half of this year, a 
Commerce Department survey indicated. 
But a forecast by the Business Council said 
that tbe Reagan tax cuts could hurt new 
business investment. 

Consumer debt grew $1 trillion in October, 
the smallest Increase since January, re- 
flecting greater consumer caution. 

Producer prices rose only <L5 percent in 
November, the Government reported, and. 
retail sales rebounded a modest 0.8 percent 
in November after a substantial drop in Oc- 
tober. 

DU prices will drop between 20 and 70 
cents per barrel, tbe Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries decided at its 
biannual conference in Abu Dhabi. 


Lockheed will hah production of its L-1011 
Tristar jumbo jetliners and write off losses 
of $400 million, the company said. Lockheed 
will have lost $2.5 billion on the planes since 
production began 13 years ago. 

Du Pont will sell $2 bUlkm of natural re- 
source assets acquired in the merger with 
Conoco over the next three years to retire 
some of the company’s $7.1 billion of debt. 

Fierce competition In steel could be 
quelled if Europeans honor a planned Rea- 
gan Administration request to halt their 
shipments of subsidized, cut-rate steel to the 
Uni t ed Slates. 

Hie proposed Alaska natnra] gas pipieUne . 
— the costliest private construction project 
ever — could be ready for financing. Conces- 
sions to tbe pipeline's sponsors were tenta- 
tively approved by the House. 

New corporate accounting rules, ap- 
proved by the Financial Accounting Stand- 
ards Board, will let American companies 
disclose gains or losses caused by swings In 
exchange rates separately from their regu- 
lar earnings. 

Options and fntnres con tra ct s on the stock 
indem* could appear an exchanges within 
several weeks. They would follow a land- 
mark regulatory agreement reached by the 
Securities and Exchange fownmiwrinai and 
the Commodity Futures Tradition Commis- 
sion. 


ROBOTS: THE DANGERS 

It was a Luddite’s nightmare come true. “Man killed 
by robot,” was the story that first appeared In the 
Japanese newspapers here and was then carried 
around the world. 

One major news service, apparently seeking to in- 
still the tragedy with a provocative measure ot m§- 
chine-versus-man emotionalism, prefaced its account 
with the headline, “Worker Stabbed in Back by Robot, 
Dies.” 

In fact, a 37-year-old factory maintenance worker at 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries Ltd. was crushed to death 
against a machine by a robot. The accident took place 
last July 4 along the plant's processing line for auto- 
mobile gears, but was only made public last week 
after an investigation was completed. The death was 
the first recorded fatal accident involving a factory 
worker and a robot. 

According to a report by the Labor Ministry's Bu- 
reau of Standards, the victim of the mishap at Kawas- 
aki's Akashi factory, near Kobe in western Japan, was 
“careless.” The Government investigators found that 
Kenjl Urata entered a restricted zone when machines 
were in operation. He apparently saw something 
wrong with one of the machines on the line, according 
to press reports here, and became so engrossed with 
fixing the machine that he did not notice the approach, 
from behind, of a transport robot that delivered parts 
to the machine. 

But the Government also said that safety measures 
at the plant were inadequate and called for Improve- 
ments. 

Some safety measures are needed, according to 
PaulH. Aron, a professor at the New York University 
Business School Mr. Aron, a robot expert, recently 
completed a tour of automated plants in Japan. 

"From what I've seen, the Japanese companies 
may be counting too heavily on the intelligence of the 
human operator," Mr, Aron said. "We all sometimes 
forget ourselves and go someplace without thinking. 
The people need to be protected from the robots. ” 

Atthe Yamazaki plant outside Nagoya, Tsunehiko 
Yamazaki explained that technology should be ap- 
plied with safety in mind. He pointed to a big transport 
robot in his plant that can heft ^ 6-ton loads and, ap- 
propriately enough, sports a caricature of the cartoon 
character "Popeye." 

The big yellow robot has electronic sensors. Mr. 
Yamazaki noted, so that if a person gets in Its path It 
will stop automatically. He directed a reporter to stand 
next to one of the machining centers. In the robot's 
path, and see If It stopped as it was supposed to. The 
reporter efid. Popeye stepped. 
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Half of Lord Keynes 


The Reaganauts are as wrong today as they were 
a year ago, when they blamed poor economic per- 
formance on the Federal deficits. Then, a predicted 
deficit of even $43 billion was denounced as too high. 
Now that it is projected at $109 billion (and much 
higher in 1983 and 1984), guess what they say? Defi- 
cits don't really matter. 

Do they or don’t they? 

In fact, as Lord Keynes taught long ago, deficits 
are neither good nor bad. Their effect depends on the 
economic environment. A sizable deficit in 1982 
would be helpful. But excessive new debt in 1983 and 
1984 looks to be something else again. 


This year’s imbalance doesn’t mean that either 
spending or tax cutting for 1982 was excessive. It 
means that the system is working to contain a nasty 
recession. Social spending has automatically in- 
creased to provide for the unemployed while tax col- 
lections in the weakened economy decline. The in- 
creasing deficit therefore works against an even 
deeper recession. Reducing it now with more spend- 
ing cuts or a quick tax increase would backfire by 
prolonging the recession — and perhaps even enlarg- 
ing the deficit. 

There are good reasons, however, to fear the 
large deficits now projected for subsequent years. By 
fiscal 1983, the recession will presumably have ended 
and so will the need for budgetary stimulus. The defi- 
cit next year should be shrinking to guard against the 
kind of rapid growth that would again drive up the 
inflation rate. 

President Reagan’s advisers have finally ac- 
knowledged that the 1983-84 deficits won’t hold at the 
$97 billion they estimated last July; they are more 
likely to soa r to a two-year total of $314 billion. 

Why the startling change of forecast? One rea- 
son is the recession itself. The other is last summer’s 
frantic tax cutting; after the special-interest hogs in 


both parties had had their fill, they bad consumed 25 
percent of the Government’s fax base — a total of 
perhaps $240 billion in reduced tax collections for 
those two worrisome years. 

Unless Mr. Reagan reclaims some of that reve- 
nue, he will set a post-world war record for deficits. 
And that is bound to propel the Federal Reserve 
Board to tighten up the money supply again, trying to 
brake inflation with high interest rates. That brak- 
ing, in turn, would only discourage the massive in- 
vestment that Mr. Reagan is counting on to raise pro- 
ductivity and incomes. 


The prudent path out of this trap is to follow the 
advice of Budget Director Stockman, recently joined 
by Treasury Secretary Regan: increase taxes after 
the recession ends. 

A good place to begin would be to speed-up the 
deregulation of newly discovered natural gas and im- 
mediately decontrol “old” gas; a tax on the windfall 
gain to producers might bring in $10 to $20 billion a 
year. A Federal excise tax on gasoline should also be 
a high priority; it would discourage consumption and' 
enhance revenues. 

Some anti-Keynesian supply-siders still insist 
that last summer’s tax cuts will produce such a boom 
that the Government will collect enough taxes, even 
at lower rates, to eliminate the deficits. Mr. Stock- 
man doesn’t believe that. Mr. Regan and Wall Street 
don’t believe that. The monetarists in the President’s 
circle don’t believe that. 

So it is encouraging that the Administration re- 
learned some respect for Keynes. One suspects its 
economists celebrate the recession deficit more as a 
matter of political convenience than conviction. But 
if Keynes's teachings have merit on the way down 
the business cycle, they are worth heeding on the way 
back up. Over the horizon He some big tax increases 
— or big troubles. 


When ‘Lock ’em Up!’ Means ‘Let ’em Go’ 


Draco, a Greek legislator, didn't worry about nu- 
ances of justice when he codified Athenian law in 
620 B.C. He is said to have prescribed death for most 
crimes. Asked why, he replied that he felt lesser 
crimes deserved death, and he couldn’t think of a 
stiffer penalty for the larger ones. 

His lack of proportion is brought to mind by a 
new controversy over rape laws in California. A few 
years back, an uncomfortable alliance of feminists 
and iaw-and-order conservatives got the state’s 
Legislature to approve unusually severe penalties 
for rape. But now that these have taken effect, stu- 
dents of criminal justice, including some women law- 
yers, are having second thoughts. 


The increased penalties, they argue, may actu- 
ally increase danger for women. When the potential 
sentence is for 1QQ years, a jury will be less likely to 
convict a defendant. Punishing rape as severely as 
murder may even give the rapist an incentive to kill 
his victim. 

This discussion, brought to light recently in The 
National Law Joumaj, points to an important issue. 


The public’s urgent concern about crime makes 
Draconian sentences tempting to politicians. Too 
much concern for nuances, it is argued, weakens the 
law's deterrent effects; fine-tuned justice is an unaf- 
fordable luxury. 

Yet the nuances of criminal justice are part of 
what makes a society decent, and the process works 
to protect them in spite of the laws. The frightened 
old lady caught with a gun in her purse is allowed to 
plead guilty to disorderly conduct, rather than go to 
jail for the mandatory year. The mother of small 
children who peddles some marijuana to her neigh- 
bor may plead guilty to possession, avoiding a 
mandatory prison term for its sale. 

Experienced criminals and their lawyers know 
well how the game is played. And when excessively 
harsh laws create too much of a bind for prosecutors 
and juries, the result may be that dangerous offend- 
ers go free. 

The Athenian reformer Solon realized that Draco 
had gone too far with his excessive penalties, and 
about 575 B.C., he repealed most of them. He perhaps 
understood what is too easily forgotten today: pro- 
portion in the law is basic to civilization itself. 


A Well-Read Secretary General 


With a figurative puff of white smoke, the United 
Nations Security Council finally selected a new Sec- 
retary General — a seasoned and soft-spoken diplo- 
mat from Peru, Javier P6rez de Cuellar. 

Since he garnered his 10 votes without openly 
campaigning, Mr. P6rez de Cuellar presumably 
owes no special debts to any of the permanent mem- 
bers. Four of these cast votes in his favor, with the 
Soviet Union reportedly abstaining. Assuming the 
General Assembly’s approval, Mr. P6rez de Cuellar 
may be relatively free to shape his five-year terra, 
starting next month. 

His election by definition, however, means that 
the major nations see him as a safe choice to succeed 


Austria’s Kurt Waldheim, whom he has served as 
deputy. Mr. Perez de Cuellar ruffled few feathers in 
vainly seeking a Cyprus settlement and the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Afghanistan. It is said 
that he showed more tact than backbone. Perhaps he 
can nonetheless find his voice at 61 and make himself 
an effective spokesman for humane values. 

He is widely read and his favorite authors may 
provide solace and guidance. They include Cer- 
vantes, Miguel de Unamuno and Josd Ortega y 
Gasset, who wrote “Don Quixote,” "The Tragic 
Sense of Life" and “The Revolt of the Masses.” 
Those titles certainly catch the flavor of his 
new job. 


Topics 


Changes of Heart and Venue 


Lions of the Bar 

John Martin, the United States At- 
torney for Manhattan, has ended a 
month of madness on the right-to- 
counsel issue. Mr. Martin was opposed 
to Cynthia Boston's choice of a lawyer 
in the Brink’s robbery investigation. 

Miss Boston, formerly a suspect and 
now a balky witness, wanted to be rep- 
resented by a fellow black nationalist, 
Chokwe Lumumba. He' is a lawyer 
duly licensed in Detroit, but to Mr. 
Martin, his revolutionary rhetoric ren- 
dered him unfit for temporary admis- 
sion to New York’s courts. But now he 
has changed his position. 

Throwing in the towel required some 
courage on Mr. Martin's part; initial 
restraint would have been an even 
higher virtue. His zeal led two Federal 
judges into error: one rejected Mr. Lu- 
mumba's request to appear in .the 
case, the other jailed Miss Boston 


when she refused, partly because of 
denial of counsel, to cooperate with a 
grand jury. 

. The counsel issue stirred needless 
fears of political interest in a criminal 
case that rakes memories of I960's 
radicalism and racial. tension. As Mr. 
Martin seems to realize, the sideshow 
impeded the investigation. 

Where wore the leaders of the bar 
while all this was going on? If a Wall 
Street lawyer had been similarly shut 
out of a courtroom, the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York would 
have flown to support a client's — and 
her lawyer's — rights. In this case, the 
lions of the bar were nowhere visible. 


In Shorts 

There are singles bars ("I don't usu- 
ally go to this kind of place but. . . .”). 
Cocktail parties (“I hate big parties. 


don’t you?”). Political clubs ("Do you 
know which button to push on this 
Xerox?’’). 

There are museums ("Don't you 
just love ‘Starry Night’?"). Library 
reading rooms during Christmas vaca- 
tion (". ... If I could just sneak a peek 
at your Kierkegaard"). And laundro- 
mats at midnight ("Would you mind? 
The dispenser's out of bleach"). 

But eclipsing them all now, we hear, 
is the health club. Dialogues develop 
between cyclists on adjoining Tuntu- 
ris. Whirlpool tubs turn strangers into 
friends. "How much can you press?” 
is quicker and surer than “Where do 
you work?" And, a squash-playing 
pragmatist says, "You get to see 
everyone in shorts." 

You also get to avoid hangovers, mu- 
seum feet, reading-room eyes and late 
nights watching the wash whirl. And if 
your net comes up empty, nothing is 
lost but pride —and flab. 


To the Editor: 

Your lead editorial on Nov. 27 points 
out the evils of high interest rates and 
tight money as an approach to the 
problem of inflation and once again 
suggests the use of "incomes policies” 
as a preferable ■ alternative without 
noting their disadvantages. 

Neither choice is acceptable. Nor is 
a return to the gold standard. The pub- 
lic discussion of inflation continues to 
limit itself to comparing the virtues of 
different blind alleys. 

What is helpful, however, in the es- 
tablishment of the Gold Commission is 
the recognition that our monetary sys- 
tem needs to be examined at a very 
basic level. 

A monetary system can be regarded 
as a game played by all parties in the 
economy for their mutual convenience 
in the facilitation of transactions 
among them. Our problem today is 
that the rules of our game are primi- 
tive. We need a more sophisticated set 
of monetary rules. 

A properly designed monetary sys- 
tem ought to maintain price stability 
without interfering with private eco- 
nomic decisions, including the deci- 
sions (1) to borrow money, (2) to save 
money, (3) to change a price and (4) to 
change a wage. In particular, the deci- 
sions to borrow and to save should in- 
volve no speculation. A good system 
would be capable of meeting liquidity 
needs both for productive domestic 
purposes and for international trans- 
actions to -the extent, at any moment, 
that parties abroad wish to hold or use 
our money-. 

While the task of establishing a 
more sophisticated monetary system 
will not be easy, our society is gradu- 
ally approaching the point where a 
considerable effort in this direction 


will be justified by the need to avoid 
the oppressive consequences of contin- 
uing with the present system. 

The Gold Commission should be re- 
placed by a commission charged with 
the task of designing a monetary sys- 
tem adequate for our needs. In a short 



amount of space l cannot describe 
what such a more sophisticated design 
might involve. The reader who is in-, 
dined to think about it ought to begin 
with the simplifying assumptions — 
not currently practical — that all 
money is electronic and that tberels a 
universally acceptable price iwte* 
which "knows" each transaction as 
soon as it occurs. 

(Assoc. Prof.) William F. Hammond 
D ept, of Mathematics and Statistics 
State University of New York at Albany 
Albany, Dec. 1-, 1981 


On Bipi^cai W0 

To. the Editor: ; ■/ ; T. ’ ’ . 

As evidence of Soviet' complicity, in 
chemical warfare in Southeast Asia* 
Richard Burt of the State Department 
states, "We know at Asa . facility in 
Southeast Asia' capable of producing 
these toxins in the quantities beingem- 
ployed, and have t identified such fertili- 
ties in the Soviet Union, which are 
under military control and "heavy 
guard”, [letter Nov. ,29], -Typical of 
State Department "extensive and 
compeflih^’ evidraice, this statement 
is inaccurate and misleading. - J ;.- 
' Substantial quantities of trichothe- 
cene mycotoxins can he easily 
produced r without technologically so- 
phisticated equipment or personnel.. 
These , processes have beefa . published 
in various journals and ire widely 
available to any lherate, moderately 
educated person-. r 
Mr. Burt further states. "None; of 
these lethal triefcothecene m^ 
in Southeast Asia are known to occur 
naturally at the levels and in the combi- 
nation found in Southeast Asfa" and T-2 
toxin ’‘is not known to occur in South- . 
east Asia at aE." Iri fact, systematic 
surveys for trichothecene mycotoxins 
in Southeast Asia are nonexistent. This 
*■ compelling’' evidence' is., more pro* 


The military .use of tmdc ctiehtical 
agents is deplorable. But prdimlnary 
analytical . evidence, admittedly sug- 
gestive of aerial triclwtheceiiedisper- 
sal, is equivocal and does not warrant,' 
at this time, accusations of yiolationsaf 
the 1972 Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion. : ...... PANXELCULLEN/ 

- ResearChAssociate 
■ ; ’DepartmentofPlantPathology 
. University of Wisconsin 

. Madison, Wis., Nov. 30, 1881. 


Why Nuclear Arms Talks Are a Long Way From Nitty-Gritty 


To the Editor: 

John Vinocur’s Dec. 2 dispatch from 
Geneva on the opening of nuclear 
weapons .negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is a 
prime example of the reporting skill 
needed for such crucially important 
events. 

The world wants to know what each 
side is proposing; the negotiators 
know how ruinous detailed daily dis- 
closures would be. Under the headline 
“2 Sides at Geneva Begin to Negoti- 
ate." Mr. Vinocur tells us, “It was a 
bright, clear morning. 1 ’ We learn that 
the two delegations were placed at a 
table that was not only "long” but “of ' 
walnut veneer" — clearly an inside 
view. 

The Americans had an initial advan- 
tage: they were "facing the lake and 
the Alps beyond," while the Russians 
were “ looking at a wall decorated with 
three prints-of football, hockey and 
tennis scenes by the American painter 
Leroy Neiman.” The further state- 
ment that there was "a ceremonial 
handshake between Mr. Nitze and Mr. 
Kvitsinsky” confirms the photograph 
which cops the column. 

I was responsible for press relations 
such as those at meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in 1949 when 
Acheson, Bevin and Schuman met 
with Vishinsky in Paris. 

The press wanted to know just 


A Literary Tale 
Of Two Passages 

To the Editor: 

The passage from John Gardner’s 
work-in-progress, "Shadows," 
quoted in the "Ideas and Trends” 
section of the Nov. 29 New York 
Times Week in Review may reveal 
more of what The Times calls "the 
ineluctable effects of science on the 
literature of our technological civili- 
zation" than either the editors of The 
Times or the participants in the 
Library of Congress symposium, 
where the material was originally 
presented, realized. It may, in fact, 
pose an interesting challenge to the 
laws of probability. 

As excerpted in The Times, the fol- 
lowing was attributed to Gardner, but 
perhaps in its original context, due 
credit is given to A. S- Eddington's 
Gifford Lecture ("The Nature of the 
Physical World," New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928)? 

Gardner : "He must shove against 
an atmosphere pressing with a force 
-of fourteen pounds on every square 
inch of his body, not counting wind, 
and he must be sure of landing on a 
sidewalk travelling at twenty miles 
per second around the sun — a fraction 
of a second too early or too late, 
and the sidewalk would be miles 
away. He must do this while hanging 
head dawn from a miniscule [sic], 
round planet, ears outward in space, 
with a wind of ether blowing through 
every interstice of his body. And the 
sidewalk he’d step on, if he hit It, had 
no substance: to step onto its surface 
would be like stepping on a swarm of 
ghostly bees." 

Eddington: "In the first place 
I must shove against an atmosphere 
pressing with a force of fourteen 
pounds on every square inch of my 
body. 1 must make sure of landing 
on a plank travelling at twenty miles a 
second round the sun — a fraction 
of a second too early or too late, 
the plank would be miles away. I must 
do this whilst hanging from a round 
planet head outward into space, and 
with a wind of aether blowing at no one 
knows how many miles a second 
through every interstice of my body. 
The plank has no solidity of substance. 
To step on it is like stepping on a 
swarm of Hies” (page 342). 

Mary E. Hazard 
A ssociate Professor of English 

Drexel University 
Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1981 


what items had been discussed, what 
each side had proposed .and what 
were the results. Both sides knew it 
is of the essence of diplomatic negoti- 
ations that initial statements of posi- 
tion should not be embedded in appar- 
ently unbreakable type. . 

Paul Nitze is a hardened expert in 
diplomatic negotiations. His P.R. aide 
may report the color of his necktie or 
what he had for dinner but not what he 
said to Kvitsinsky. 

The public is slow to accept the fact 
that such negotiations take a very long 
time. For example, the Austrian State 
Treaty dragged out over more than 
five years after the end of World War 
II. 1 remember George' Kennan, in 
mock seriousness at a staff meeting in 
the State Department some 30 years 
ago, giving a recipe for negotiations 
with the Russians: 

Getr a nfce^iUa s ^( !: GeneVa?^r the 
U.S. delegate and pay his fees at the 
country club. Let him say at the first 
meeting that he proposes they should 
alternate the chairmanship of their 
meetings; the Soviet delegate will 
agree, "Da.” The U.S. delegate then 
says he is delighted to find that they 
are in full agreement, which is a happy 
augury, and he proposes that they 
meet again on the following Wednes- 
day. 

At that next meeting, he gets agree- 
ment that they should give out no de- 


tailed reports to the press but could 
from time to time issue joint ebmmu- 
niqufc; again agreed and adjourned to 
next week. And so on. The nitty-gritty 
- of the problem ' will emerge soon 
enough. AsTalleyrandsaid, “Surtout, 
pasdezdle.” - ' 

Flora Lewis pertinontiy indicates m ■ 
her Dec. 4 column that Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense: Richard Peiie's 
statement that the U.S. ‘‘has no fall- 
back position for Mr. Nkzefrom Wash- 
ington’s' first ail-or-nothing offer . . . 
amounts to an ultimatum" and is not 
the opening of a negotiation. The ne- 
gotiation will be long and necessarily 
secret. • ' ■ v • • . v 

For the relatively simple question of 
agreeing on an agenda for a further 
meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, I spent months at thePalais 
.Rose in Paris arguing with Gromyko. 
r ' T fafe n fafct" th at iwe ftvrettaeeting teas 
public; after eacir session Chip Bofden 
. skillfully, warded off the questions 
from the press. ' ’ 

I spent months also negotiating with 
Soviet Ambassador Jacob Malik on 
lifting the Berlin blockade; in that 
'case, as Balden warned, we succeeded . 
because the press did not discover that 

we were meeting. • : 

PhxupC. Jessup 
Newton, Pa-, Dec. 4, 1981 
The writer was Ambassador at Large 
from 1949 to 1953. 


Africa’s 6.3 Million Forgotten Refugees 


To the Editor: 

The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees recently stated 
that the award of the 1981 Nobel Peace 
Prize to his office was a message to the 
world that "refugees must not be for- 
gotten." 

More than 6.3 million refugees — 
half of the world's total — are strug- 
gling for survival across the continent 
of Africa. The tragic victims of war, 
famine, the remnants of colonialism, 
despotic rule or apartheid, they are the 
forgotten refugees of our times. Until 
now, the world has failed to heed their 
desperate pleas for help. 

The twin specters of starvation and 
disease haunt the camps where these 
refugees subsist on the thin edge of 
life. Children with distended bellies 
and swollen limbs languish in the dust, 
often too weak to cry out for the single, 
inadequate daily meal provided by 
some relief agencies. 

Almost half the refugee population 
consists of children and mothers, who 
sacrifice their own health (and life It- 
self) to share their meager rations 
with their youngsters. Weakened by 
malnourishment, the refugees fall 
easy victim to disease. Each day hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, succumb. 

Since 1975, there have been, on the 
average, one million new refugees 
each year in Africa. Yet the response 
of the world community has bean neg- 
ligible, certainly in contrast to the 
assistance provided to the refugees of 
Southeast Asia, Eastern Europe and 
Cuba. The disparity is enough to make 
one wonder about the Western world’s 
traditional prejudices. 

As a former United States Senator* . 
I am profoundly aware of the strate- 
gic importance of Africa to our/ 


country and to the free world. Accord- 
ingly, I have joined with former 
Ambassador Franklin H. Williams 
and the Fhelps-Stokes Fund to 
organize an Emergency Committee 
for African Refugees in the hojpe 
that compassionate individuals in our 
nation and elsewhere can be mobi- 
lized to ameliorate this tragic 
crisis. 

Every hour, scores of hungry refu- 
gee children in Africa die for want of 
food or medical care. We must not let 
this happen. It is vital that all of us 
personally support the voluntary agen- 
cies providing aid in Africa. We must 
urge our Government to increase our 
effort to feed, clothe and shelter the 
homeless and the hungry. 

Edward W. brooke 
Chairman, Emergency Committee 
for African Refugees 
Washington, Dec. 2, 1981 


Mobil's Sparrow 

To the Editor:. _ . ' 

We were both touched and a bit sur- 
prised to hear of Mobil's efforts to pre- 
serve the Ipswich swaUow (Op-Ed 
page advertisement, Dec. 3) 
as such a bird has never existed. We 
trust that Mobil is in fact directing its 
attention toward the endangered , but 

very real Ipswich sparrow (Passercu- 
bts sandwicfiensisprmceps). 

David Wilcove, dune Wierkasz 
Kirsten Krueger^George Sugihara 
STEVEN R.SCHULJUN 
Princeton, NiJ., Dec. 4, 1981 
The writers are graduate students In 
the Department of Biology at Prince^ 
U>n University, - . ■ 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


IE 7 


‘ "7 ’ . WASHINGTON — Like most Secre- 
Of State before* him. A1 Haig 
/thinks the press exaggerates bis Ann- 
J “P 8 * minimize s his problems arel ig- 

T •; yores ldp achievements. Looking back 
r on 19 81,- be seems fairly satisfied — 
: T : . “ordering whac he calls the “mess” 
T - : . hemberitedfrom history and Jimmy 
■_[ ^Carter — with his foreign policy 

- reco rd: And locking forward to 1982, he 
-sounds vaguely apprehensive. Here 
. are .a few exempts from rair recorded 

V conversation: 

. * On relations' with Canada and 
' • Mexico: "President Reagan ly»g man . 

- aged to^stablishammprecectei ted de- 
gree of cooperation, coordination and 
respect with both Prime Minister Trii- 
•dean' and President L6pez Portillo. 

. Two-weeks ago; L6pez Portillo said to 

•y ' ' •. me fiat there had never been, to his 
memory, a more constructive year in 
Mexican- American relationships, de- 
■ s P* te sharp differences about 
howto deal with external threats to the 
‘ * hemisphere.” • " 

- ;t • • On president Reagan and the Re- 

- publican conservatives: “The Presi- 
dent went to two summit meetings 

' • ■'• one at Cancftn in Mexico on North- 
•• " i; : South relations, and the other in Ot- 

• tawaon U.S.-Canadian relations. And 
despiteall the skepticism with respect 
to both, he came out a winner. He man- 

• aged to reject conservative ideo- 
logues’ advice with respect to both, 
and went along with the moderate, mu 

- derstandirig, sensitive middle voice 
which did not turn off the third world.” 
(This was also true, be added, with the 
President's new nuclear arms co ntrol 
proposals.) 

•On the Middle East: “People 
. again forget what we inherited — a 

• peace process that was totally stalled 

-with respect to the Sinai peace-keep* 
nag f orce We were^hours away 

from.military conflict in Lebanon until 

• the dispatch of Ambassador Phil 
Habib enabled all parties to compro- 
mise. The second occasion was far 
more serious. Fighting had broken oat 
between the P.L.O. and the Israelis. 


WASHINGTON 


A Talk 
With 
Haig (2) 


By James Reston 


Tensions were very high, but were con- 
tained and, as I say, you never get 
credit for what didn’t ha ppen. ” 

• On Prime Minister Begin of Israel: 
“In Cairo, he told me he would resign 
b efore he would renege on his commit- 
ments [under the Camp David agree- 
ments to withdraw from the Sinai], and 
I believe he is a man of his word. We 
may not always like that word, but I be- 
lieve he will keep his word.” 

The gap between Secretary Haig's vi- 
sion of the last year and the opinions of 
many others on the events of the last 12 
months is very wide, but even his critics 
concede that he is the most experienced 
and moderate voice in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration cm foreign affairs, and he 
is clearly entitled to be heard. 

• On U.S.-Soviet relations, Mr. Haig 
said: “Our management of East-West 
relations has got to be extremely sensi- 
tive. We’ve got to do our very best to 
convince the Soviet leaders that there 
is an alternative to the course that is 
bringing them to misery, but that in- 
volves modifications in their interna- 
tional behavior. ... 

“What I’m saying is that basically we 
should not become so mesmerized about 
our own problems that we lose sight of 
the tremendous assets we have at our 
disposal to protect our civilization and 
to prevail in the final analysis. 

“These problems in the Soviet Union 


are deep and delicate. They involve 
distribution, production, and the ma- 
turing consequences of their distor- 
tions and emphasis on military arms. I 
don’t mean that they’re at the break- 
ing point, but I do mean that these 
pressures have over time brought 
with them serious political conse- 
quences. . . .” 

.•(hi Europe and the NATO al- 
liance: The Secretary of State said 
that the allied relationships were criti- 
cal and that President Reagan would 
go to Europe at the end of the winter. 
He added: “The signposts of Europe 
have been clearly in evidence over an 
extended period, starting with the neu- 
tron bomb fiasco. American economic 
policies which were urging pump- 
priming in the Carter years and nu- 
clear policies which were on the edge 
of nuclear blackmail against the Euro- 
pean allies.” 

“The situation,” he said, “was de- 
teriorating. The European allies could 
no longer comfort themselves with the 
assurance of overwhelming American 

nuclear superiority. It was gone 

that meant some profound adjust- 
ments in thinking.” 

“And it was aggravated,” the Secre- 
tary of State said, “by an unprece- 
dented economic decline, especially in 
West Germany, where they have been 
heretofore successful in sustaining 
every economic jolt over the last 20 
years " 

The Secretary of State said many 
other things about Japan and the dan- 
gers of protectionism in the coming 
years, particularly about the likeli- 
hood that economic troubles in the 
United States and the other industrial 
nations in the next six months would 
complicate and envenom the conduct 
of foreign affairs in 1982. 

The reader, however, should not 
draw too many conclusions from these 
quotations. Officials are always cm dis- 
play or on guard when they talk to re- 
porters on the record. We hear what 
they say but don't always know what 
they mean. 


WASHINGTON— A "bound galley" 
is not. as commonly believed, an en- 
shackled crew of slaves rowing Cap- 
tain Kidd’s pirate ship; rather, it is the 
printer's proofs of a book bound with 
glue to allow the publisher to send 
around advance copies. 

A bound galley of John Ehrticb- 
man's White House memoir, “Witness 
to Power” (Nixon books tend to have 
the word “power” in the title) came in 
the mail the other day. Like a jerk, I 
did not immediately send it to the news 
desk for headline-vetting, so The 
Washington Post — as always, hooked 
on Nixoniana — front-paged with ex- 
clusive fervor Mr. Ehriichman’s 
charge that Chief Justice Warren 
Burger had improperly discussed 
“issues” with President Nixon. 

However, John’s bock did not supply 
any damaging quotes of specific dis- 
cussions about pending cases, and 
when John Mitchell, the Last Loyalist, 
pooh-poohed Mr. Ehriichman’s ac- 
count, the charge laded into one of 
those shades-of-gray suspicions that 
only confirmed Nixon-haters like to 
play with. 

When this surefire bestseller comes 
out la February, readers will not be 
burdened with the productive* work- 
ings of the Nixon White House by the 
man who beaded a powerful Domestic 
Council. Instead, they will be treated 
to the getting-even of an embittered 
note-taker, who sees himself as un- 
fairly entrapped in Watergate, inequi- 
tably unpardoned by his entrapper. 
John Ehrlichman dips his pen in 
venom to settle the scores with every- 
one who offended and upended him. 

Question: Is a get-even book useful 
to historians? The obvious persona] 
motivation means that much must be 
taken with handfuls of salt. John, a 
teetotaler, seems outraged by the fact 
that Warren Burger discusses the vin- 
tages of wines at dinner ; that discolors 
some of his reporting about the Chief 
Justice, who did not rule in his favor. 

Similarly, Walter Annenberg. the 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 


ESSAY 

On 

Getting 

Even 


By William Safire 


must have rubbed Mr. Ehrlichman the 
wrong way. The book describes a 
phone call from a Secret Service man 
in London purportedly relaying a com- 
plaint from Tricia Nixon about Mr. 
Annenberg’s behavior. (Sobriety is a 
big thing with John.) The supposed 
episode is thirdhand, and probably 
false, but gives Mr. Ehrlichman a 
chance to knock both a Nixon daughter 
and a Nixon friend. 

He settles a score with Dan Rather 
of CBS, too, and therein lies an insight. 
In 1971, John was lunching with corre- 
spondent John Hart of CBS, when they 
were joined by the president of CBS 
News, Richard Salant. When asked 
how the CBS White House men were 
doing, Mr. Ehrlichman responded by 
characterizing correspondent Rather 
as “lazy or biased.” This exchange 
was then reported as a “White House 
demand” that Mr. Rather be fired; 
that was not true. 

But as Watergate grew, John relates, 
Mr. Rather began telling interviewers 
that “the Nixon White House tried to get 
him fired,” because such enmity then re- 
flected well on a reporter. 

Now comes the kicker. In 1978, after 
his release from prison, while he was 
still on parole, Mr. Ehrlichman went 
to Chicago to announce a series of 
commentaries on Mutual Radio. 
Asked about the get-Rather-fired ca- 


nard, the former Nixon aide told the 
story from his point of view. 

When he arrived home in Sante Fe, 
John was called on the carpet by his 
parole officer, who asked ominously 
about a "caitroversial” news confer- 
ence that could be construed as involv- 
ing “conduct on your part which led to 
lawsuits.” The amazed Mr. Ehrlich- 
man learned that Dan Rather had 
called the Parole Commission, and 
writes that the officer said: “He is 
complaining that you made false 
charges against him while you were on 
permitted travel in Chicago.” . 

That was not only a late hit, but an 
attack cm a parolee’s right of free 
speech; in getting even, Mr. Ehriich- 
xnan imputes to Mr. Rather the same 
willingness to abuse power as was so 
often charged of the Nixon men. 

Was this true? I called Dan Rather, 
who is a friend, same as John. (1 like 
everybody now.) "I began getting a lot of 
phone cadis,” recalls the anchorman, 
“and I tried to find out what actually was 
said. So 1 called whoever was in charge 
of paroles, trying to find him. I finally 
got a parole person in Santa Fe, and said 
' Ehrlichman was around Chicago saying 
some things about me, and I wanted to 
know just what it was about. 

“I said ‘I’m not trying to cause trou- 
ble, and 1 don’t want any trouble from 
him. I don’t have any complaint. I'm 
eager to head off any difficulty,"’ 
says Mr. Rather. “1 never did get a full 
reading on what be said.” 

Which story do you believe? Was 
Mr. Rather leaning on parolee Ehr- 
lichman to shut him up, or was he 
merely trying to find out what was 
being said? 

I believe both men. The insensitive 
Rather query was understandably taken 
by the parole officer to be a complaint, 
and the ensuing session was rightly 
taken by Mr. Ehrlichman to be intimida- 
tion. Same thing happens in govern- 
ment, too: witnesses to power see dif- 
ferent things, depending on their posi- 
tions at the telescope. Thus is history 
served, even by men getting even. 


Capitol 

Hill 

‘Clans’ 

By J. Mclver Weatherford 

WASHINGTON — From the tribal 
- huts of the Amazon to Capital Hill cau- 
cus rooms, politics is usually more a 
matter of family and blood relationship 
than of ideology. In Washington, as in 
New Guinea, clans feud over territory 
.and women,, while. aj Gances are made 
qaadbroterthrough m a rri a fe egi lfo dielr s 
-wfifte to battle against other sets of 
brothers and -fathers struggle to pass 
power on to their offspring. 

The rise of a Washington politician 
such as thfe Senate majority leader. 
Howard H. Baker Jr.,' differs only 
slightly from the rise of a New Guinea 
tribal leader. Both need a solid political 
inheritance from their parents and a 
good political marriage. Mr. Baker’s 
entry into politics was eased by having 
both a father and a stepmother serve in 
Congress before him. Once in the Sen- 
ate, his rise followed his marriage to 
the daughter of the former Republican 
minority leader Everett M. Dhksen of 
Illinois. Along the way, his clan 
stretched to include Representative 
William C. Wampler of Virginia, who 
was his brother-in-law, though ho 
longer is today. The Baker Clan may 
add another legislator, since the Sena- 
tor’s daughter. Cissy, is considering 
whether to seek a Tennessee Congres-' 
sional seat in 1982. 

Rather than being mere isolated 
cases, clans such as those of the Bakers, 
Longs, M Kennedys hold 30 of the most 
important seats in Congress. In addition 



to some fairly prominent names such as 
Senators Sam Nuxm and Claiborne Pell, 
and Representative Hamilton Fish Jr., 
the raster of Capitol Hill kin include 
lesser-knowns such as Senators Quentin 
N. Burdick and Howell T. Heflin and 
Representative Beverly B.B. Byron. 

■ Some families manage to have more 
than one member serving at the same 
time. Brothers Phillip Burton and John 
L. Burton are both Democratic Repre- 
sentatives from California; brothers 
Philip M. Crane and Daniel B. Crane 


are both Republican Representatives 
from Illinois. Senator Barry M. Gold- 
water and Representative Barry M. 
Goldwater Jr., both Republicans, 
serve Arizona and California, respec- 
tively. 

Not all of these families confine them- 
selves to one party. Just as rival New 
Guinea clans unite through marriage al- 
liances, political clans in America easily 
overcome the petty rivalries of party. 
Charles H. Percy sits squarely in the Re- 
publican camp as chairman of the Sen- 


ate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Rockefeller family has championed Re- 
publicanism through a number of politi- 
cal offices in recent generations. These 
families, however, have an alliance and 
a branch in the Democratic Party 
through the marriage of John D. Rocke- 
feller 4th and Sharon Percy. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is Democratic Governor of West 
Virginia; Sharon Percy Rockefeller is 
chairman of the Government-funded 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

Such alliances are only as durable as 


the marriages that bind them. Divorce 
in ZOtb-centuiy- American politics 
looms as a political catastrophe of as 
much importance as it was in the court 
of Henry VIII. Aside from the negative 
publicity that marital rifts give politi- 
cians such as Edward M. Kennedy, 
they can unravel generations of politi- 
cal work and clan-building. For exam- 
ple, both Senator Gary Hart of Colora- 
do, who is separated from his wife, Lee, 
and his sister-in-law, Martha E. Keys, 
entered Congress in 1974 after working 


together in the McGovern Presidential 
campaign. Once in Congress, Martha 
Keys fell in love with an Indiana Con- 
gressman, Andrew Jacobs Jr., son of a 
former Congressman, Andrew Jacobs 
Sr. After divorcing Sam Keys to many 
Mr. Jacobs, Martha Keys lost her Con- 
gressional seat. Sam Keys tried to win 
the seat in 1980 but failed. Despite pub- 
licity about their marriages, both An- 
drew Jacobs Jr. (he and Martha have 
been divorced) and Mr. Han were re- 
elected. 

Divorce might be less of a problem if 
American politicians, like tribal chiefs, 
could have more than one wife at a 
time. As if to compensate for this lack. 
Congress provides its members with 
ample staff assistants, some of whom 
later seek office when there is a short- 
age of blood kin. Sixty House and eight 
Senate seats are now hold by ex-staff- 
ers. All totaled, ex-staffers and their 
former employers, together with the 
blood kin, account for nearly a quarter 
of the seats in Congress. They run the 
ideological spectrum from the conser- 
vative Jesse Helms, who worked for 
two Senators, to the liberal Representa- 
tive Toby Moffet, an assistant to Walter 
F. Mondale when he was a Senator. 
With Ronald Reagan’s election, two for- 
mer staffers, David A. Stockman (he 
worked for John B. Anderson, former 
Representative from Illinois) and 
James Watt (he worked for the Mil- 
ward Simpson, former Senator from 
Wyoming), rose to Cabinet-level jobs. 

For most tribes, kinship is only one of 
a number of resources used by rising 
leaders, but in Washington it is fast 
becoming a principle that determines 
who gets and holds power. 

Once families become as established 
and enduring as they now seem to be in 
American politics, they deviate from 
tribal politics and make a major step to- 
ward the familial politics of reigning 
aristocracy. 


J. Mclver Weatherford, an anthropolo- 
gist, is author of “ Tribes on the Hill. ” 


STOCKHOLM— At a time when the 
United States is offering a large pack- 
age of -military aid to Turkey and call- 
ing for increased defense cooperation 
between the two countries, there is. 
growing concern in Europe over the 
apparent reluctance of the military 
junta to take concrete steps toward the 
restoration of democracy, winch it 
promised from the very beginnin g of 
its rule, on Sqx. 12, 1980. 

The Council of Europe, an organiza- 
tion of 21 W’estern European democratic 
countries,' which forced the junta in 
Athens to- withdraw Greece’s member- 
ship, is considering suspending T urkey . 
The Danish and Norwegian Govern- 
ments recently froze financial aid to the 
junta, and the European Economic 
Commu nity has suspended an aid pack- 
age of $000 million. 

The United States’ attitude seems to 
be gf"n g in a quite different direction. 
On Feb. 21, the commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Gen. Ber- 
nard W. Rogers, urged $5 billion to $6 bil- 
lion in aid to modernize Turkey’s armed 
forces. In fiscal 1980, American aid to 
Turkey totaled $450 minion; in 1981, it 
was $547 milliaa, and for fiscal 1982, 
President Reagan has asked Congress 
for $703 million, of which $403 million is 
military assistance. Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger’s recent 
praise of the junta (fid more for an Or- 
wellian “1984” than for democracy. 

. America hopes to restore stability in 
Turkey, but there can be neither stabit 


me asio p are the mam cnaiactensucs w 

a regime. The demise of the Greek junta 
is evidence of this. ' _ 

Today, 15 months after the coup, 
democracy is not being consolidated in 
Turkey, only dictatorship and arbitrary 
military law, leaving all pow m the 
hands of the National. Secunry Council. 
Furthermore, we can discern the foun- 
dations of a coming totalitarian society 

in which \tbe military formally may 
withdraw to the barracks but retain 
power through a number of institutions 


U.S. Policy 
Toward 
Turkey 

By Pierre Schori 

and bodies that it controls. Thus, univer- 
sity autonomy has been crushed, a State 
Supervisory Council with sweeping 
powers to monitor the functioning of all 
state institutions and organizations has 
been established, an oppressive labor 
law is in the making, military control 
over education and justice has been im- 
posed, parties and independent trade 
unions have been abolished, and the 
press has been muffled. 

The handpicked Constituent Assembly - 
has no power. “Terrorism in the streets 
has been stopped, it is true, but it was re- 
placed by state terrorism,” I was told in 
Turkey, recently. The main idea behind 
Turkey’s alignment with Europe was to 
modernize the society through Western 
European influence. The irony is that 
Turkey is influencing Europe by the 
generals' introduction of methods bor- 
rowed from Latin America. Systematic 
torture is rampant against political and 
trade-union dissidents. 

One center of torture is the Otagi 
Humayun building in the Davutpasa 
barracks in Ankara. According to Am- 
nesty International, at least 20 people 
have died, nationwide, after torture. 
Death sentences are de m a nd ed by the 
hundreds, even surpassing standards in 
Latin-American countries. All 52 
accused in the coming trial of the lead- 
ers of the Confederation of Revolution- 
ary Trade Unions are threatened with 
execution, as is the former Mayor of . 
Istanbul, Ahmet Isvan, a Social Demo- 


crat, accused of having given the fed- 
eration “ideblogical leadership.” 

Political prisoners fill the jails — 
there are at least 30,000. 1 met two jour- 
nalists, Ilhan Akalin and Metin Culhao- 
giu, who were sentenced to seven and a 
half years for having published “Marx- 
ist articles” before the coup and who 
were waiting to go to prison. Everything 
is ta ken away from prisoners and their 
families. The regime is selling all the be- 
longings and buildings of banned organi- 
zations, including a trade-union summer 
camp. 

Bui Kit Ecevit, a former Prime Minis- 
ter, wbo is serving a four-month prison 
term for criticizing the use of torture 
and lack of freedom, said before the 
coup that the economic model intro- 
duced by the conservative Finance 
Minister Turgut Ozal (now Deputy 
prime Minister) was incompatible with 
democracy, mainly because such a 
“Friedmanite” recipe presupposed 
drastic limitations of union rights. 
There is now a growing suspicion, in op- 
position circles, that the coup served 
political and economic ends. 

The Turks don't want to be treated as 
a second-class nation. They want the 
same democratic - criteria applied to 
them as to Western Europeans and 
Americans. They want those who insist 
upon supporting the junta for strategic 
reasons to say so openly instead of play- 
ing along with the military’s sham 
democracy. Turkish journalists who re- 
cently visited the United States told me 
in Turkey that the Pentagon would like 
to place the Rapid Deployment Force in 
their country. They also heard the foL 
- lowing argument there: “In Europe, 
your religion is democracy. Ours is 
stability.” Not a very comforting view 
for a Turkish democrat to bear, nor for a 
Greek, Portuguese, or Spanish one. 

Pierre Schori, international secretary 
of the Swedish Social Democratic 
Party, headed a party delegation that 
visited Turkey during the last week in 
November. 


An unrecognized economic epidemic 
is spreading in the United States. 
Risks of injury on the job have now 
reached their highest levels since the 
days of sweatshops and speed-ups in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

In 1979 (the most recent year for 
which data are available), the inci- 
dence of injury on the job was 10 per- 
cent higher than in 1943, the most dan- 
gerous year of high-speed production 
during World War II. 

This epidemic of injury has re- 
mained hidden from public view, in 
part because of problems in compar- 
ing statistics from different years. 
When the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration was estab- 
lished 10 years ago, changes in defini- 
tions of data and procedures of collect- 
ing them made it difficult to compare 
the frequency of injury on the job be- 
fore and after 1970. 

This veil can now be lifted. Using 
standard statistical techniques and 
consulting with Government officials, 
we have been able to splice together 
Government statistics from 1928 
through 1979. 

These statistics, which the Govern- 
ment calls the “injury frequency 
rate" and which apply only to manu- 
facturing, tabulate accidents that re- 
sult in workdays lost “per- worker 
hours of employment,” to use the Gov- 
ernment’s phrase. The statistics there- 
fore measure the likelihood of injury 
and do not simply grow because total 
employment itself grows. This index 
excludes minor accidents — those that 
do not result in workdays lost — and 
occupational diseases. 

However narrow a measure of haz- 
ard, the index reveals a gruesome 
story: 

After World War II, the frequency of 
workplace accidents declined steadily 
through the early 1960's, falling by 
nearly 40 percent from the average for 
1945 to 1947 to the average for 1961 to 
1963. Between the early 1960’s and 
1979, however, the injury frequency 


More 
Injuries 
On the Job 

By David M. Gordon 
and Michele I. Naples 

rate almost exactly doubled. 

Why. by this measure, is the work- 
place now so dangerous? 

In the hazardous years of World War 
11, factories were churning at full ca- 
pacity. Industry is now operating 
below 80 percent capacity. We obvi- 
ously need a different kind of explana- 
tion for the recent rise in 
injuries. 

Many will argue that the injury epi- 
demic reflects the advent of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration — more inspectors, tighter 
rules, broader definitions of hazard. 
However, OSHA has probably not 
made much difference in the reported 
data. Its resources are so slim that In- 
spections are rare. Employers still 
neglect to report many accidents. Fur- 
thermore, the upturn In occupational 
accidents began In 1964 and 1965, six 
years before OSHA began to operate, 
and has continued steadily ever since. 
It would be more plausible to argue 
that deteriorating working conditions 
gave birth to OSHA than that the crea- 
tion of OSHA caused the upturn in 
statistics. 

There is a more fundamental expla- 
nation of these troubling trends. 

The accident rate fell most rapidly 
from 1946 through 1954. The source of 
this early decline, we would argue, 
was ultimate recognition by corpora- 
tions of industz&I unions’ collective- 


bargaining power. Corporations enjoy- 
ing postwar prosperity could then, 
under union pressure, afford to protect 
walkers’ safety. Even rapid techno- 
logical change from the mld-1950*s 
through the early 1960’s did not in- 
crease the accident rate. 

Occupational safety first began to 
deteriorate after 1985. International 
competition and the tight labor mar- 
ket squeezed corporate profits and led 
to risky speed-ups in production. 

At General Motors ’s Vega plant in 
Lordstown, Ohio, for example, the as- 
sembly line jumped from roughly 60 
cars an hour to 100 in 1971. Accidents 
were a natural consequence. 

Since the mid-1970’s, many compa- 
nies have also been “disin vesting” in 
their plant and equipment. They have 
liquid capital but they are spending 
rising proportions of it on mergers, 
commercial speculation, and overseas 
investment. With unemployment high 
and unions cm the defensive, workers 
cannot easily prevent the spread of 
hazards. 

The implications of this epidemic of 
injuries are clear. First, workers need 
the strengthening of OSHA’s inspec- 
tion and enforcement powers — not the 
dismantling of the agency, as many of 
its opponents have suggested. But 
even more fundamentally, jobs will 
probably become increasingly hazard- 
ous until workers regain a strong voice 
in production decisions and invest- 
ment policy. 

If workers must bodily “pay the 
piper” such an exorbitant price, 
shouldn't they also be able to call the 
tune? ' 


David M. Gordon teaches economics 
at the Graduate Faculty of the New. 
School for Social Research and is an 
associate of the Institute for Labor 
Education and Research, in New York 
City. Michele I. Naples teaches eco- 
nomics and women’s studies at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 
N.J. . 
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When 
Napoleon 
Captured 
The Pope 




By EDWARD SHEEHAN 


■ n the late spring of 1812, there occurred in 
H Italy and France one of the great sacrileges 
M of history. Pope Pius Vll, who had been held 
H a prisoner at Savona near Genoa by the Em- 

■ peror Napoleon I since ISM, was cruelly 
dragged over the Alps* in precarious health, to 
Fontainebleau in France. The Pope arrived at 
the gates of Fontainebleau Castle nearly a 
corpse. 

Shortly before the Pope’s journey, Napoleon 
had written to Prince Borghese at Turin: 
“Precautions will be taken to see that [Pius 
VII] passes through Turin at night . . . that he 
passes through Cham be ry and Lyon at night. 
. . . The Pope must not travel in his Pontifical 
robes . . . [but] in such a way that nowhere . . . 
can he be recognized.” 

The Emperor's orders were executed with 
brutal precision. Clad in the black cassock of a 
common priest, the Supreme Pontiff was bun- 
dled into a carriage in the deep of night with 
only his quack doctor (provided by Napoleon) 
for a companion, and dispatched, already ill, 
northward to France. High in the Alps, his 
bowels became blocked, he could not urinate 
for days, and his agony, as the horses galloped 
on, was unbearable. Delirious with fever, the 
Pontiff cried out that he would throw himself on 
the road and die there if he were forced to go on. 

And yet he was compelled to continue. As the 
Papal carriage was galloped through Lyon at 
midnight, the Pontiff gazed up at his physician 
and murmured of Napoleon, "May God forgive 
him- 1 already have.” It was miraculous that 
the Pope reached Fontainebleau alive. 

He had been to Fontainebleau before — as 




Edward Sheehan is the author of “King- 
doms, ” which opens tonight at the Cort. 


Napoleon's guest eight years earlier when he 
first came to France to anoint and crown the 
Corsican parvenu Emperor of the French. By 
the time the Pope reached Paris, Napoleon had 
decided to crown himself, as the Pope sat by 
and watched, but despite the discourtesy the 
two men admired and liked each other — for a 
time. Soon enough they fell out. embroiled in a 
bitter quarrel over the respective powers of the 
kingdoms of Christ and Caesar. In 1809, the* 
Pontiff was kidnapped from Rome by a young 
French general acting under the Emperor's In- 
structions to “shut [the Pope] up.” 

Napoleon held Pius VII prisoner for nearly 
five years. - Not content to be Emperor. Na- 
poleon coveted the powers of the Papacy as 
well. To that end. he subjected the Pontiff to ex- 
traordinary trial and humiliation. Doses of 
morphine, for example, were administered by 
the Pope's quack doctor under the guise of 
sedatives, to induce the Pontiff to bow to the 
Emperor's demands. The Pope’s entourage re- 
ported to Paris that at times the Pope was in a 
“frenzy." 

Is this the stuff of drama? 1 had vaguely 


known of the conflict between Napoleon and 
Pius Vll since my childhood in parochial 
schools near Boston, but only much later in life 
did I decide to write a play about it. Alec Guin- 
ness, who became my friend when I was a for- 
eign correspondent in Europe, renewed my in- 
terest in the subject. I visited Fontainebleau, 
and all the other places associated with Pius 
VII’s captivity and ordeal in the Alps. I read the 
works of E .E. Y. Hales, the British historian, 
in English, and numerous works in French and 
Italian. Napoleon's own letters were the richest 
source of all. 

Here were the two most powerful men of their 
age, the one the would-be master of the world, 
the other the Vicar of Heaven, locked in fero- 
cious combat. As Hales has written, “They 
were also human beings with human qualities, 
good and bad, strong and weak, which shaped 
their story. One was a political and military 
genius — ambitious, perceptive, impatient, 
ruthless; the other was a monk — sensitive, 
scrupulous, with a sense of humor, physically 
frail, detached. The bad was not all cm one side, 
nor all the good on the other." 


Peter Cunningham 

Moreover, in the course of their combat, the 
Pope excommunicated Napoleon — made him 
an outcast to all the faithful, obscene to the 
gaze of man and God. Imagine, the curse of. 
Heaven! Whatastory! What drama! 

Or so I fancied. Research was one thing; 
writing a good play quite another. As I strug- 
gled with my first draft in Paris during 1973 and 
1974, 1 was nearly crushed by the burden of his- 
tory. Napoleon's career was so vast, the pano- 
ply of the Roman Church so enticing, I threw 
selectivity out of the window in my ardor to tell 
it all. As a result, my first draft was a paragon 
of confusion, more a novel in dialogue form 
than a real play . 

Nevertheless, I persevered. I had reached 
the point in mid-career when I yearned to break 
out of journalism. For years I had been dashing 
to the far corners of the world, writing of wars 
and other upheavals, and I longed to resume 
my literary career. 1 returned to the United 
States in 1974 as a Fellow at the Center for In- 
ternational Affairs at Harvard, where I wrote a 
book on Henry Kissinger's diplomacy. From 
time to time I resurrected the typescript of my 


'exposition wero.^rthless; .“inomeats^ mar- 
toed more than scenes. J 

As my agony continued, I discovered thatthe 
key to the piaywasmy treatment of Napoleon’s 
character. My task was not so much ttrcast. 
aside the historical Napoleon— that would be a 
travesty — as to focus all on one fragmentof his 
huge and stunning life. The fragment was his' 
personal relationship with the Pope. History 
served as my inspiration, but as 1 delved 
deeper and deeper iato.ihe skins of Napoleon 
and Pius YTI, I resorted more and mare' to 
fancy and invention. 

I did this largely out of disappointment with 
the depictions of Napoleon I had sefen in films 
since childhood. Many of them tried to encom- 
pass too much .of his vast career. Even (n - 
France, where I lived for nearly nine years; t 
never saw a satisfying film about Napoleon. 
Abel Gance's “Napoleon,” which has recently 
become all the rage in the United States, I 
found cinemafically exciting but otherwise a 
preposterous glorification. Perhaps most suc- 
cessful of all, I thought, was Charles- Buyer's 
depiction of 1937 alongside Greta Garbo in . 
“Conquest,” and that precisely b&&useit fo- ; 
cused on a fragment — Napoleon’s romance 
* with the Countess MaaiaWalewska. / V- - 

. How, finally, was 1 to portray Napoleon? Was 
he in fact the savior of Europe, an emancipator 
disguised as a despot, yearning to.-remove his 
mask? Or was he a squalid little gangster, the 
precursor of Hitler, posturing ondora patina of 
culture, committing blasphemy against the 
Roman Pontiff? Sigmund Freud once wrote of 
“that magnificent rascal Napoleon, who re-/, 
mained fixated an ins puberty fantasies, was 
blessed with incredlblegood luck, inhibited, by 
no ties except his family, and made his way 
through life like a sleepwalker until he was fi- 
nally shipwrecked by his.folie de grandeur • 
an absolutely classic- anti-Gemleman, but cut 
on the grand scale.” ••• i - T 

I rejected the Freudian notion of Napoleon In . 
favor of the imagination of the Romantic 19th- 
century poets who saw him as the hew Prome- 
theus, at war with the Heavenly, powers and 
daring them to strike turn down; Prometheus 
stole the fire of Heaven; Napoleon snatched the^ 
crown from the Pope’s harts, then snatched 
Rome itself. The Pontiff cursed him for it. That 
is the story of my play “Ifingdoms” •— Prome- 
thean arrogance and the curse of Heaven. .* ' ~ 

I do believe that our New York .audience will' • 
find in “Kingdoms” a vivid, relevance to bur 
present time. The issues of earthly versus . 
spiritual power, the role ot conscience versus 
brute force, are no less real today, than they 
were in 1812. 
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Hispanic Impact on the Arts 


T»nrr nr-trft fin f 


By HAROLD C. SGHONBERG 


L ast month I happened to hear 
a pair of Hispanic pianists — 
using the term "Hispanic" to 
cover any nationality south of 
Texas, and not including 
Spain — and was struck by the 
strength of the playing. Horacio 
Gutierrez, with his power and blazing 
technique, his formidable sonority and 
individuality of conception, is already 
one of the most impressive pianists be- 
fore the public. Santiago Rodriguez, 
also Cuban-born, represents a differ- 
ent pole of pianism. His is playing that 
has temperament, poetry, a canny use 
of coloristic resource and an extraordi- 
nary empathy with the audience. In its 
way, the playing was as impressive as 
that of Gutierrez. 

But there was no reason to be sur- 
prised. We tend to forget the musical 
contributions that the Hispanics have 
given us. As a matter of fact, even cul- 
tured Americans are apt to forget en- 
tirely the major Hispanic contribution 
to culture in general and to our own 
culture specifically. In all of the arts 
Hispanics have been prominent, and 
some of their work will be briefly dis- 
cussed below. 

But it has been in music that the His- 
panic contribution has been most 
noted. As early as the late 1840’s Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk was titillating 
European (and later American and 
South American) audiences with his 
piano pieces based on Hispanic tunes 
and rhythms. Then out of so unlikely a 
place (for the time) as Venezuela 
came the titanic pianist Teresa 
Carreno. And so to Claudio Arrau, 
Guiomar Novaes, Magda Tagiiaferro, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Jorge Bolet, 
Martha Argerich and a dozen others 
one could mention. 

Nor has the contribution been only 
pianistic. One does not have to tug at 
the memory to remember the compos- 
ers Heitor Villa-Lobos, Carlos Chavez 
or today's Alberto Ginastera and the 
electronic music avant-gardist Mario 
Davidovsky. 

Vocal? Think bade to Bidu Sayao, 
Ramon Vinay, Luigi Alva. Think of 
today’s Justino Diaz and Placido Do- 
mingo (the latter was Spanish-born 
but raised in Mexico). Ballet? Alicia 
Alonso, Lupe Serrano. Fernando Bii- 
jones, Beatrice Rodriguez. 

And many Americans have grown 
up with Hispanic music in their ears, 
to the point where they even think that 
we invented it: tango, rumba, samba, 
mambo, beguine, salsa, bossa nova, 
calypso. Tito Puente, Carmen Miran- 
da, Xavier Cugat, pesi Arnaz and, 
more recently, Eddie Palmieri and 
Carlos Santana. All from south of the 
border, and all were enthusiastically 
adopted — and also adapted — by the 
United States. 

Movie actors? Think back to Dolores 
Del Rio and Lupe Velez, and think now 


of Ricardo Montalban, Fernando 
Lamas and Anthony Quinn. In drama 
there are Jose Ferrer, Raul Julia, Rita 
Moreno, Chita Rivera, Jose Quintero. 
In painting, Rufino Tamayo, or the fa- 
mous moralists Siqueiros and Orozco. 
In literature, two Nobel ists — Pablo 
Neruda and Miguel Angel Asturias. 
Nor are the names of Jorge Luis 
Borges and Octavio Paz entirely un- 
known to literate Americans. In archi- 
tecture, Cesar Pelli and Raul de 
Armas have imposed their strong 
mark. 

The Hispanic performing artists 
who work here seem to fall right into 
the American scheme of things. They 
im mediately become acclimatized; 
they speak the same musical language 
that anv musician in the United States 


‘Hispanic artists 
draw strength 
from their old 
cultures.’ 


or the West speaks; they sing or per- 
form much the same repertory; they 
have a common bond. 

But Hispanic intellectuals do net fail 
into that comfortable pattern, and 
they always have had a love-ha:e rela- 
tionship with this country*- They ad- 
mire the strength and bigness 6? the 
country, its democratic ideais (which 
does not mean they approve of the way 
those ideais have sometimes degener- 
ated), its creative strength. 

They are tom two ways. Many have 
left their own countries to study, have 
traveled everywhere, and consider 
themselves cosmopolites. But they can 
be like the man in the 0. Henry story 
who would not have anything said 
about his little home town. Under- 
neath all of their internationalism, 
they say, they have in common an eth- 
nic heritage that cannot easily be dis- 
carded. In their blood is the blood of 
Incas and Aztecs or Africans, conauis- 
tadores or Spanish nobility. They are a 
proud people with an ancient heritage. 

Hispanic writers and artists draw 
strength from their old cultures, from 
the mixture of ancient civilizations 
and modem thought that are in their 
blood. That has not prevented them 
from being stereotyped. So matter 
how hard they try, says the critic Emir 
Rodriguez Monegal, society will not let 
them. Tiipir audience has precon- 
ceived ideas and expects them to rep- 
resent Latin or South America, even 
though they want to be judged solely 
on their art rather than their ethnic 
backgrounds. 

And yet, Mr. Monegal says, the art- 


ists and intellectuals in any case can- 
not escape from themselves. They do 
represent their native countries in that 
they never have been able to lose con- 
tact with their heritage. “The common 
link of language, a Hispanic tradition 
that encompasses and absorbs local 
traditions and very obvious geopoliti- 
cal ties are always represented in their 
works." Miguel Angel Asturias has 
tried to identify the unifying aspect of 
Hispanic creators. To him it is "the 
realization that man is not supreme in 
nature, whereas in other literatures 
and other schools of fiction, such as the 
European, nature has always been 
dominated by man.” 

If Hispanic intellectuals are highly 
conscious of their intellectual, sym- 
bolic and geneological roots, Hispanic 
performing artists concern them- 
selves with other things. Do they have 
anything in common? Horacio Gutier- 
rez. the Cuban-born pianist, laughs at 
the idea. “The only thing we musi- 
cians have in common,” he says,, "is 
that we all got out and went to other 
countries to study." Mr. Guiterrez 
came to America from Cuba as a 
child, and he does admit to "a bit of 
feeiing of emotional exile ... a bit 
alienated.” 

But other Hispanic performers, and 
many in the arts, do not dismiss spe- 
cific Hispanic elements in their work. 
Quite the contrary. They say that 
whatever they are is because of what 
is in their blood. 

Some mention the influence of Ca- 
tholicism in molding their lives. In 
Hispanic countries the church is very 
powerful, and even those who have left 
it admit that their thinking has been 
conditioned by religious instruction in 
their formative years. They were 
brought up to fear sin and its conse- 
quences of eternal punishment. Some 
mention the Hispanic family struc- 
ture. And always the subject of His- 
panic machismo comes up. 

“You have to understand the His- 
panic family structure,’’ says San- 
tiago Rodriguez, like Mr. Gutierrez, a 
Cuban-born pianist. "The father is the 
boss, the cock of the walk. He makes 
all the decisions and orders everybody 
around. He takes care of the honor of 
the family. It is part of our psyche and 
has to enter into the way we think or 
the way I play the piano. " 

Others in the performing arts echo 
Mr. Rodriguez. Fernando Bujones is 
not exactly a retiring personality, and 
has been accused of being arrogant. 
But he does not think he is. He says 
that what appears to be arrogance is 
really confidence, and is a reflection of 
his Latin temperament. 

When Rita GuibetT published her 
"Seven Voices" in 1973 (the book is a 
transcript of lengthy interviews on 
tape with seven Hispanic writers) she 
wrote that a cultural gap exists be- 
tween North and South America, and 
that the American idea of Latin Amer- 
ica consisted largely of stereotypes. 
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WHEN ;peabupUS fruit - trees' 

drbp thcir leavps. add .begin. Jtbeir 
• wjntw donnaijcy, the iirrje has ar- 
rived:, for a ; “hidr-cut." _ Get your ^ 
tools ready. : Ymi will need a pair of 
secateurs Qnasmern m Hebrew) or a 
sh^/groruag knife, a special tree- 
pmniiS ^/and,' to reach higher 
; branches ^fram ground level, . a lop- 
. ping shears with a long cord — one 
that cm. bet mounted ran a pole.. To 
' remove really thick branches quick- 
ly . and >. neatly,, use two-handed 
. secateurs. .. .r . . . 

A folcGng aluminium ladder com - 
pletes 'ypur ^pruning eguipmehi. 
These 'tools' 'are: available at garden 
centres* hardware stores and at gar- 

- den tool shops. It is best to buy top- 

quality tools, only, because they last. 
Sincecutsand^rmses inevitably oc- 
cur in is wise to take the 

' : precaution of. wearing tough gajv 

- den ing ; gloves; which will also 
protect -your, "hands from thorns 
when: you; cui- r rose bushes in 
Feb ruary.^uch_ gloves will be found 

. where- the -other, tools are. ■ 

• : ^IhrOtri&tpleara the right- way to 
. prune, .you have to understand the 
principle bebind it. Then, when you 
go ahead mid try it, you wifi quickly 
perceive that like everything else in 
gardening, 1 pruning, is not as com- 
plicated as 'so rue-amateur 'gardeners 
. fear. If.-carC be. mastered by anyone 
with a sense for plants. 

Tbe^ purpose of pruning is to cut 
. .away weak shoots and dead or dis- 
eased branches. AU growth that has 
become. tooY twiggy should be 
removed.; Thick high-reaching 
branches should be cut back to 
maintain a presentable shape. 
Eliminate all. branches that are 
shading or interfering with one 
another. Pruning should open up 
trees enough to permit the sun to 
reach and colour fruit. It also 
provides air circulation. 

Light annual pruning of top 
branches (see drawing) is much 
preferable to heavy cutting every 
few years. ' 

Ail branches should be cut as 
close as possible to the trunk or 
limbs from which they are growing. 
After cutting, it is recommended 
that you treat opened spots with 
tree paint, also known as tree wax, 
or with a similar dressing to prevent 
the wound from becoming diseased. 

My next column will describe 
grape pruning, a task that should be 
performed in January. 

THAT TIME of year is approaching 
when much of the world goes shop- 
ping for a Christmas tree. For those 
who face this annual task, 1 have a 
question: why not grow your own? 

For six years I have been growing 
a Canarian pine in a discarded 
plastic bucket in my garden. I is light 
green, long needles are healthy, and 
they, with the blueish new aide 
sprouts, create a most decorative ef- 
fect'. This is only one suggestion for 
a self-grown Christmas tree. There 
are many others such as the Norfolk 


THE TRADITION of caring and 
giving was bequeathed by the late 
Rose Liberman to her daughters, 
TBEjnmuoi Aliza Elton, of 

POST Kibbutz Cesher 

Haziv, and Tsivia 
Rabiner, of 
Ramat Hasharon. 

For many years 
an ardent -sup- 
porter of The 
Jerusalem Post 
Toy Fund, the 
late - M rs. 
Liberman used to hand-sew the 
most exquisite dolls' clothes in addi- 
tion to collecting money from 
relatives and friends to help swell 
the cash totals of the fund. 

When she died early this year, her 
daughters took over where she left 
off, dividing the work between 
them. Aliza persuaded some 30 per 
cent of the women at Gesher Haziv 
to make • stuffed toys and dolls’" 
clothes, -while Tsivia took upon 
herself the task of raising-money. 

Yesterday, Aliza and her husband 
arrived at the head office of The 
Jerusalem Post carrying six huge 
cartons of . toys which had been 
made on the kibbutz, in addition to 
. a marvellous collection of hand- 
sewn, knitted and crocheted 
clothes. 

. "I want you to. know .that I really 
" enjoyed doing this,” Aliza told us as 
she held up her hmiidiwork. So did 
the other women on the kibbutz, 
who put so much love .into their 
work which will be so deeply ap- 
preciated by lots of lucky little girls 
and boys. 

The kibbutz has an industry 
which manufactures a flexible chair 
under the brand name Hokus 
Pofcus, and: one of these was also 
donated to the Toy Fund. 

Tsivia Rabiner, in touch with her . 
sister before Aliza made the trip to 
Jerusalem, came armed with . 
money, some of which Tsivia. had 
collected, and some of which was 
donated by relatives and friends of 
Rose Liberman, who are members 
of Gesher Haziv. 

Money coming into theToy Fund 
yesterday amounted to IS 5,954. 82. 
The Toy Fund now stands at 
I S 392,78 4.7 1. Hanuk-ka is only a few 
days away, so let’s make an all-out 
effort to double the;Toy Fund by 
’ the end of this week. 

Our list of donors includes: 


' tmtm 




SI98J0 In memoiy of Jwepto Sabbah. Panama 
— Anonym on* ly dcnaied by a group of 

friends. _ 

SI 26 In memory or Rose Ubcr^-^ 11 ^ 
and J 2 ck Wd barge r. Wes J 

(S25), Dr. and Mn. E. Friedman. CA (S IS£ 
Bern it and Bca Ddber, J emey 
(SID). Henry Cb^toOe Wechriw. ftew 
- York (SIS), Martha Low en stein. New York 
(S28), Frieda Feaurliruul Leilcar. NfW 
(S10). Vise Stein, Pinsbigg. 

Nancy and Jon Forman, Cherry rim, ru 

5I0Q Anonymous, Mexico. Dr- Stanley Henh, 
Wa co. Tex**- . r . 

IS 1,000 Michael and .Naomi Coficn, 
Jcnisdeai.. 


Cutting back 
for winter 


GARDENER’S CORNER/Walter Frankl 



l 

Young fruit trees showing first three years’ pruning. 

Island nine / nrmirnrin MPJ*nlinn hiv-mu 


Island pine (araucaria excelsa ). 
though it is a small tree that can 
hold only light ornaments. Put 
electric lights on a Norfolk Island 
pine — real candles may burn its 
delicate foliage. 

Though both the Jewish National 
Fund and the Jerusalem 
Municipality provide Christmas 
trees for gentiles living in this 
country, such as diplomatic person- 
nel and people connected with 
church institutions, there really is 
no reason why anyone who has this 
annual need (or anyone who likes 
the kind of trees customarily used) 
should not grow his own. A little 
home garden, a sunny backyard or 
even an open balcony will permit of 
such an effort. It’s easy, inexpensive 
and the tree you grow will be much 
nicer than branches cut from the. 
Jerusalem Forest. Caring for it can 
become a family effort. 

A container-born tree will serve 
as a year-round 'decoration in a gar- 
den or balcony, and every year 
before Christmas it can be brought 
into the living room fragrant and 
fresh, to be decorated. Every night 
such a tree should be moved into an 
unheated room, placed near a win- 
dow and slightly watered or sprayed 
with tap water. The araucaria is an 


exception, because its permanent 
place is indoors, and therefore it 
will easily bear, the temperature 
of a heated room. After the holi- 
day, the tree is returned to its usual 
location. 

Find an unused bucket, a big tin 
or other suitable container or buy a 
very big flower pot. Make sure 
there is a drainage hole at the bot- 
tom of the container. Fill it with a 
growing medium of equal parts of 
soil, sand and compost. Then get a 
cypress, pine, cedar or other conifer 
from a nursery and transplant it into 
the prepared container. 

It will grow well in any wind- 
protected spot with full sun or par- 
tial shade. After three or four 
seasons of care, it will be ready to 
serve its purpose. -Of course, if you 
buy a bigger specimen, it may be 
ready the same year. 

MY INTEREST in the Christmas 
tree tradition led me to do some 
research on the subject. Long 
before there was a Christmas, 
evergreens were treasured, even 
worshipped by ancient man, and the 
winter solstice, the shortest day of 
the year, was a lime for special 
observances. 

Tree lovers abound. The ancient 


KIBBUTZ WOMEN 
CARRY TORCH 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 


S50 In honour of onr hard-working sisterhood 
— Saul Nadler Second Vice President 
Congregation Beth Aaron, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

15500 Tn memory of our ion Michael. Hanuk- 
ka. 1947 ■— Lilo and Dr. Rudolph 
Feilcheofeld. Anonymous, Jerusalem, tn 
memory of my late father, M A. Moses — 
Benny Moses. Ramat Hasharon. 

S36 In honour of Genie and Carl Katz, 
Montreal — 5. and S. Mayne. Ottawa. 

S30 In honour of our children, Peace to all 
Israel — Susan nc and William Spellbcrg. 
Spokie. III 

525 Margaret Weiner, Mercer Island, Wa. 

15360 For oar grandchildren Micha, Uor and 
Idieth in Kfar Sirkm — A ns and Meir 
Dmltkcr, Jerusalem. 

DM50 ETich and Gertrud Roc h an. Krificl. W. 
Germany. 

15300 In memory of our mother and sav u 
Rose Liberman — Tsivia and Lou Rabiner, 
Gadi and Rachail Rabiner, Ramat 
Hasharon. Adi Yoav and Gilead Rabiner. 
Netanya. In memory of Micha — His 
parents A ns and Meir Drukker. Jerusalem. 

SI8 Ted and Ann Isaacs, Gncinnati, OH. In 

- loving memory erf our Rubers Solomon 
Boguch and Jack Tonkin — Bernard aid 
Frieda Tonkin, Seattle. Wash. I. Kalin, Ot- 
tawa. Canada. 

15250 LZ. Klein. Tel Aviv. 

SI 5 Jack A Marilyn Gershon, Baysidc, N.Y. 

I $200 In loving memory of Dr. Abraham 
Schuler — Ruth and Hanna Schuler-Kahn, 
Jerusalem. Dvora and Chaim Berman. 
Ramat Gan. 

IS180 Ten limes Hai in memory of our dear 
husband-father and grandfather Mashe 
Joseph Horowitz froin bis grandchildren 
Neriya. Ishayau and Miriam. Jerusalem. 

520 Sani and Rose PoJJack. Chicago. III. In 
honour of .our grandchildren Aim and 
Oshrit — Jane and R\jn Starrenburg. 
Utrecht, Holland. In honour of our dear 
sister Sylvia Shapiro, chairman of Hadassah 
Council in Jerusalem — Mr. St Mrs. Horry 
Leon Katz, Albany. N.Y. 

[5150 In the name of my grandchildren 
Sharoni and Gilli Ghmcz. Rancho Niragc. 
CA. — Anyu. Hans and Gerda Herztfdd. 
Kfar Saba. Dr. Devorah Gut. Ramat Aviv. 
Roy Roscnbtum (aged 2J. Tel Aviv. In lov- 
ing memory of my husband Shimon — Irma 
Gross, Ramat Gan. 

15)00 Mr. and Mrs. M. Sallow, Jerusalem. Irv- 
ing Fcigelson. Bronx, N.Y. — in honour of 
his grandchildren David and Miriam in 
Israel. Anonymous. Kfar Shmaryahu. 
George Goldman. Ramat Hasharon. -With 
great sorrow in my heart, in memory of my 
young nephew Daniel Guiunan. — Chana 
Henitz, Kfer Vitkin. Esther and Shimon 
Wallher. Ramat Gan. In memory of my late 
parents Vtolethe and Siegfried Macrzen — 
Rina TrddeL Kiryat Bialik. 
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WE ARE constantly amazed by the 
number of people who write thank- 
you notes with the cheques they 
send to the "Forsake Me Not" drive 
on behalf of the aged. We are the 
ones whose place it is to say thank 
you for all the generous contribu- 
tions. But it serems that a lot ^ peo- 
ple were unaware of the plight oJ 
Israel’s elderly folk until The 


Jerusalem Post drew it to their atten- 
tion. 

An appreciable percentage of the 
donations we receive come from 
pensioners, who of course have a 
better understanding of the needs of 
the aged than the majority of the 
population. The funds *we raise can- 
not provide for all the needs. Our 
immediate priorities are heating and 
more blankets for elderly people in 
outlying towns and villages, dental 
care, home help, transport to and 
from clinics and hospitals and 
security locks on doors. 

J udging by the daily totals of con- 
tributions to the "Forsake Me Not” 
drive, more and more people are 
beginning to realize how vital it is to 
provide funds with which to service 
these needs so that our senior 
citizens may enjoy the twilight of 
their lives in comfort and dignity. 

Our most recent tally of contribu- 
tions to "Forsake Me Not" came to 
IS 1 5,612.30, bringing the total so far 
to IS375, 178.58. 

More funds are urgently needed, 
so please send your cheques for 
"Forsake Me Not” and The 
Jerusalem Post Toy Fund im- 
mediately to The Jerusalem Post 
Head Office, Romema, Jerusalem, 
and at B'Hatzlacha, 8 Rehov 
Shamai, Jerusalem. Tel. Aviv and 
Haifa readers may lodge their con- 
tributions at The Jerusalem Post of- 
fices, 1 1 Rehov Carlebach, Tel Aviv 
and 34 Rehov Herzl, Haifa. 

Please, remember to make out 
separate cheques for each fund. 
“Forsake Me Not" donors were: 

SI 98.82 In memory of Joseph Sabbah, 
Panama — anonymously donated by a 
group of friends. 

S100 David Peicrfrcund, Tel Aviv. 
Anonymous, Mexico. Dr. B. Mcvorach. 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Dr. Stanley Henh. 
W»co, Texas. 

151,000 Michael and Naomi Cohen, 
Jerusalem. 

550 Ezekiel Abraham. Hong Kong. In honour 
of our hard-working sisterhood — Saul 
Nad lor, Second Vice President Congrega- 
tion Beth Aron, Montreal Canada. 

DM1Q0 Erich and Gertrud Rohan. Kriflcl. 

• ' W. Germany. 

S36 In honour of our grandmother Regina 
Katz. Montreal — & and S. Mayne, Ot- 
tawa.,' 

FF200 Anonymous, Paris, France. 


Egyptians brought the green fronds 
of date palms into their homes as 
emblems of life triumphant over 
death. In late December, at the end 
of . the harvest the Romans 
celebrated the Saturnalia in honour 
of Saturnus, the god of agriculture, 
and Roman legions introduced their 
traditions into other parts of the 
Mediterranean world. This feast 
saw sacrifices and houses trimmed 
with greens and lights, and it was 
customary to exchange gifts. 

In the early centuries of 
Christianity, it was only natural that 
the gaiety, the greenery, the lights 
and gift-giving continued with a new 
meaning. 

Further north the pagan Druids 
and Celts of France and Britain 
kept evergreen branches over their 
doors to keep evil spirits away. 
Germans and Scandinavians, during 
dark cold winters, set evergreen 
Yule trees at their doors or in their 
homes in tubs as a symbol or immor- 
tality — and as a reminder that 
spring would edme again. ("Yule" 
originally was the name of a pagan 
Norse festival.) . 

From such early traditions, the 
custom of a Christmas tree evolved 
in Germany. There are many 
legends explaining it origin. One is 
connected with St. Boniface (680- 
75 5 C.E.) who said: “This lizzie tree 
is a sign of endless life, for its 
branches are evergreen. Lei it be 
called the tree of the Christ child. 
Gather about it, not in the wild 
woods, but in your homes. There it 
will shelter no deeds of blood but 
loving gifts and lights of kindness." 

The first authentic record of a 
Christmas tree is in the year 1521 at 
Strasbourg. It reads: "At Christmas 
fir trees are set up in the rooms and 
hung with roses made from 
coloured paper, apples, wafers, 
spangles, gold and sugar." Candles 
were added about 1700. when the 
use of Christmas trees began to 
spread from the Rhine valley into 
eastern Germany's Lutheran com- 
munities. 

The Christmas tree then was still 
a distinctively German custom. 
Only as late as the early !9th cen- 
tury was it brought to England by 
German immigrants, and Queen 
Victoria adapted it to establish a 
more festive Christmas eve for. 
Prince Albert’s children in Windsor 
castle in 1841. 

Christmas trees have become a 
tradition in America since | 
revolutionary times. In 1851. a 
Tarmer from the Catskills offered 
the first Christmas trees to be sold j 
in New York city. No doubt, he ex- ! 
pected at least a modest market for 
his novelty. Since then — what a 
change! During the holiday season, 
approximately 50 million natural 
Christmas trees are sold there. The 
species vary from Scotch pine to 
Douglas fir, red cedar, Virginia 
pine, Arizona cypress. Austrian 
pine, etc. 


IS500 Gadi WoJfsfcld. Jerusalem. 
Anonymous. Tel Aviv. In laving memory of 
my laic father M.A. Moses — Benny 
Moses, Ramal Hasharon. Dr. Sbulamit 
Gan Or. Jerusalem. 

S25 In memory of Syma and Michael Our- 
in who died fifty yean ago. even then ar- 
dent Zionists. ..and who would have been 
terribly proud of Ereiz Israel today — 
Chaim and Zahava Schiller, Long Beach 
CA. Margret Weiner. Mercer Island. Wash. 
520 In honour of our children. Pence to all 
Israel — Susanne and William Spellbcrg. 
Skokie. ILL 

SIS In h onourof the very special birthday of a 
very special person, Evelyn Rug of New 
York. Kol Lehay — Gershon and Shome 
Levi, Jerusalem. Rabbi Israel and Gerda V. 
T aback. Jerusalem. In loving memory of 
our fathers. Solomon Boguch and Jack 
. Tonkon — Bernard and Frieda Tonkon, 
Seattle WA. I Kalin, Ottawa, Canada. 

IS 250 In honour of Darby and Judy 
Silverberg’s wedding anniversary and our 
grandchildren Shana Silverberg and Jason 
Friend — Sol and Sarah Friend. L Z. Klein. 
Tel Aviv. 

SI 5 Jack and Marilyn Gershon. Baysidc.- New 
York. 

IS200 In loving memory of Dr. Abraham 
Schuler — Ruth and Hanna Schuler-Kohn: 
Netuuna Domb, Jerusalem. H. Berman: In 
loving memory or our dear mother — L. 
and G„ Tel Aviv. 

ISI75 In honour of my parents. Sigmund Lax. 
aged V) and Fanny Lax, aged 82 — Till 120 
— Sarah Cem, Raanana. 

15150 Gerda Herzfeld. Sde Warburg. Dr. 
Devorah Guth, Ramat Aviv. In memory of 
my beloved and imrorgetiable wife Suzan- 
ne. who parted from me December 1980 — 
Adi. In memory of our beloved mother — 
her son Adi. Tei Aviv and daughter Sophie, 
Sydney. Australia. Margolith and Michael 
Robert, Tel Aviv. 

IS 140 In honour of the 55th wedding anniver- 
sary on January 9. 1982 oT our parents Sam 
and Rome Katz of Johannesburg, South 
Africa — Ahava and Issy Nathan, Kibbutz 
Degania Alcpb. 

15100 Mr. and Mrs. M. Sallow; Ines Rubin; 
In memory of my dear wife Miriam — 
Chaim M. Enbar; Anonymous; In loving 
memory of Rachd and Joseph Imbcr — 
their daughter Esme Aaronson, Jerusalem. 
Anonymous, Kfar Shmaryahu. In the name 
of my pupfo in my ballet school and myself, 
because we all have so much m be grateful 
for, and we very much want to help those 
who are less fortunate — Phyllis Wald- 
baum, Raanana. In memory of my late 
parents Vjolethc and Siegfried Moeczon — 
Rina TreideL Kiryai Bialik- In memory of 
my dear husband Alexander — Chana 
Henitz, Bel Herat. Kfar Vitkin. Z.S., 
Herzliya Pituah. Esther and Shimon 
Walther: Fanny Ginsberg: In loving 
memory of tny husband Shimon — Irma 
Gross, Ramat Gan. In the name of my 
grandchildren Sharoni and Gili Glancz. 
Rancho Mirage, CA — Anyut Trade and 
Heinz Orgler; In memory of my family from 
Lodz — Joseph Akavie, Tel Aviv. 

IS90 Donated by a gentile woman, Bronx. 
N.Y, through Irving Fcigelson. Bronx, N.Y. 
Thanks to Mr. Austen — Lone Nathan, 
Kfar Shmaryahu. 

S5 Sam Pollack, Chicago. ILL. 

(575 Anonymous, Jerusalem. 

1S50 On behalf of Miriam Rubin. Tel Aviv. • 
R.W,, Haifa. Anonymous, Jerusalem, in 
memory of our Sabta Rose Liberman — 
Joel and Hadas Krasner; Joseph and Adete 
Cooper: Ben and Bessie Wesley, Gesher 
Haziv. 

IS 30 ILhoda and George Green. 

1525 Qainc and Motion Bennan, Jerusalem. 
ISIS In honour of Frieda! Levitan; liana and 
Alfred Markus. Tel Aviv. Anonymous. 
Jerusalem. 


FILLING ( Til *] 
A LONG 
FELT WANT 

Bookstore, coffee house, 
reading room, park bench. Add 
cheerful atmosphere and you 
have Jerusalem's newest place. 
Safer Ve-Sefel IBook & Mug). 
Choose your book (new, 
secondhand or antique), select 
your drink and/or homemade 
cake, and settle down for half- 
an-hour of peace and quiet, 
right in the centre of town. All 
the current j ournals are there to 
read for free. Hard to believe? 
Drop by and see for yourself 
SEFER VE-SEFEL. REHOV 
YAVETZ 2 (by Yafo 47). Open 

from 9-7. Fridays til) 1.30. 
Saturday night. 


THE 

NAME LaM** A . 

RINGS 

asellQJj^) 

With winter just around the 
corner, a visit to Miriam 
Frischmann's Ittt/e store should 
be on the agenda of every 
young family Packed with some 
of the nicest kids clothes tn 
town. Miriam offers a great 
range of fashionable children's 
and teenagers' leisure and 
sports wear, party dresses, jump 
suits, hand made layettes, 
decorated felt toys, T-shirts etc 
And the quality and finish is first 
class Looking for something 
realty special? Drop by at 
PA’AMONIT. Children's Clothes. 
8 SHMUEL HANAGID ST. (by 
the Bezalel An School). Tel 
226661. Open 9 — 1. 4 — 7. 


VIDEO CASSETTE 
RECORDERS 
REPAIRED 
AND SERVICED. 



AVISSAR's qualified university 
graduate professionals, repair 
and service SANYO and other 
video recorders speedily and ef- 
ficiently. Also cameras, TVs. 
tape decks etc. Their insurance 
guarantee is a must. AVISSAR. 
38 BEN YEHUDA. Tel. 234754. 


Show how good a driver you are. 

IGOOD DRIVING is a habit 


*5^ WHAT 
MAKES 

AVI RUN? 
Warm personalised individual 
service over many years has 
made AVI COHEN. Jerusalem's 
premier real estate agency. 
Each client is treated as an in- 
dividual whether he wants a 
palace or a one room apan- 
ment. Specialising in Rehavia. 
Taibteh. and Beit Hakerem 
properties, he will always find 
something to suit your pocket. 
Special commercial section 
managed by Mr. Harvey. For ex- 
perienced professional service. 
AVI COHEN Real Estate and in- 
vestments CITY TOWER. 34 
BEN YEHUDA. Suite 901. Tel. 
02-228922, 233125. Free 
Parking. 


SEAT COVERS, 
WHITE OUTSIDE 
PROTECTION COVERS 

Lenny Schuster. Israel's No 1 
car accessory man, will 
winterize your car better and 
cheaper than anyone. 
Windshield wipers, starter 
cables, floor mats, plug covers, 
point and plug starter sprays, 
and all those other comforr 
making items — seat covers, 
head rests, roof racks, outside 
car covers are cheaper at 
SOLOMONS CAR 

ACCEESORIES: Drop by and 
see for yourself. A visit to Lenny 
means money in your pocket. 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON. Tel 248925 Across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


THE FRAMEWORKS 

is the sort of frame store you’ve 
been dreaming about. First class 
work. Competitive prices. 
Delivery guaranteed within ONE 
WEEK. If you've prints, oils 
etchings or photographs just 
looking to be framed, this is it. 
Mike Sallow has a wide 
selection of tasteful wood and 
aluminium frames and a variety 
of mounts. Custom framing, 
museum mounting and for the 
handyperson do-it-yourself 
framing. THE FRAMEWORKS. 
HANEVIIM 46 (by ORT school) 
Tel. 02-226911. Daily 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Wed. 1 p.m.-6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 


ONLY ANOTHER 

SHOPPING DAYS TO 
HANUKKA AND XMAS. 

There is still somewhere where 
your money goes further when 
buying all those little gifts for 
the festivals SHOPPING 2000, 
the Main street's new gift shop 
for posters, greetings cards, 
ceramics, pictures, lampshades, 
dolls, incense, novelty mirrors, 
straw, leather and paper what- 
nots. Plenty of Holly Hobble and 
Snoopy. Jsracard. Visa and 
Diners accepted. SHOPPING 
2000. 63 Rehov Yafo Hours 9- 
1. 4-7. 


GREEN IS THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL OF 
COLOURS 

One of the main contributors to 
Jerusalem's greening is the 
Reuverii Brothers and their 
extensive nursery now 32 years 
old. Firstly they give free advice, 
then they sell everything — for 
the garden, the balcony and for 
house plants. Plants, shrubs, 
fruit trees, cacti, seeds, 
compost, bone meal, liquid and 
other fertilisers, pots and 
containers, tools and 
accessories. Temporarily out of 
stock of green fingers'thumb. 
Visit and see Jerusalem's most 
extensive and helpful nursery. 
REUVENI NURSERY. 65 EMEK 
REFAIM, by the level crossing. 
Tel. 02-634971. Hours B a.m. 
till evening, non-stop. 


mm qo tmn 

Travel abroad 
W has been made 

/lOH” much easier 
J/l* thanks to Zion- 

w^vnn rxYJs tours, the "we 
UMtTS tr V harder" 
agency. 

They have a branch in New York 
city, their enthusiastic staff will 
visit your office or home to 
arrange details and they'll 
deliver your tickets straight to 
your front door. BUT best' of all. 
they've all the LOWEST fares — 
Round trip to our new friends in 
Paris S299. LONDON from 
S225. USA $549, South 
America $1,350. Interested in 
group travel, charters, business 
trip, round-the-world de-luxe — 
then drop by to ZIONTOURS. 
CLAl CENTRE. Shop 314, 97 
Jaffa Rd.. (opposite Bestsellers). 
Tel. 02-244921. 246197. 


COMPLETE PHOTO, 
VIDEO & AUDIO — 
VISUAL SERVICES. 

Richard Charbit 

and his Mirigal 

studio provide first 

class photographic. 

video and audio- 

visual services at , 

the drop of a hat. 

They prim black and white in an 
hour and colour in 24. With 
plenty of experience in wed- 
dings. barmitzvas, briths, con- 
ferences and congresses, their 
sen/ice is second to none. 
They've also a copying machine 
that reduces things in size. 
They're open daily from 7.30 
a.m. till 9 p.m.. on Fridays till 3 
p.m.. on Saturdays from 6 p.m. 
till 9 p.m. MIRIGAL. HILTON 
HOTEL GIVAT RAM. Tel. 02- 
536151. ext. 3151. 24 hour 
emergency service, phone 02- 
224341 and ask for 496. Snap) 


ELI MAIER'S ■ m 

G R AN D FATHE RintfS| 
AND FATHER J j 

HAVE MOVED. 

Dave Rosensweig and David 
Sefrg of HA B I RAH INSURANCE 
SERVICES have moved to the 
centre of town where they are 
still offering FREE insurance 
consultation with no obligation 
in all fields — life, personal acci- 
dent. automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/househoider. 
business etc. Looking for agents 
who really care? .Look no 
further, contact HABJBAH IN- 
SURANCE SERVICES. MIGDAL 
HA’IR (CITY TOWER). 34 BEN 
YEHUDA. Suite 907. Tel. 02- 
246010. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a targe enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-S28181. 



AN IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE 

TO ALL CAR OWNERS 

By spending only IS 790 today 
you can save yourself thousands 
over the year and drive a safer 
car. HOW? By joining the new 
AUTOCHECK ROAD SAFETY 
CLUB. Autocheck. Jerusalem's 
reputable Test Centre and 
Garage, run by the expert 
Lipschitz brothers from South 
Africa, offer you FREE annual 
tests plus as many FREE retests 
as necessary, as many FREE 
diagnostic safety checks as you 
require throughout the year, 
unlimited wheel tow-in and 
headlight adjustments. FREE 
labour for oil change, unlimited 
tire repair plus 5% discount on 
new tires. 10% discount on 
electrical work. PLUS 10% 
discount on car insurance. AND 
dozens of other savings, plus 
special WINTER SAVING 10% 
off batteries. THIS IS A 
GENUINE MONEY SAVER and 
makes for SAFER DRIVING. 
Drop by at Autocheck today and 
see for yourself. 


Talpiot Industrial Zone (opposite 
car licence bureau). Daily 7.30 
a m. -4.30 p.m. Friday till 2 p.m. 
Tel. 02-719298. 02-718363 


PARDON. I 

WHAT WAS THAT I ■ 
YOU SAID? 

Good hearing is a gift too easily 
endangered by noise, pollution, 
disease, or growing old. Now 
we can turn for guidance and 
help to THE HEARING AID 
CENTRE (Israel). Directed by 
recent immigrant Mr Rudi Epps 
M.S H.A.A.. M.R.S.H., it has 
introduced some of the latest 
techniques of fitting and 
wearing hearing aids plus the 
latest technologies of hearing 
aid miniaturisation. Don't take 
good hearing for granted. 
Consult THE HEARING AID 
CENTRE, in Jerusalem — 326 
Clal Centre (3rd Floor) Jaffa Rd.. 
Tel. 02-243477 In Tel Aviv — 
Dizengoff Centre (603). Tel. 03- 
285286 


SCANDINAVIA 
IN JERUSALEM 

You don’t have 
to go all the 

way to Den- 1C 

mark or Finland 
or Norway to — j 

buy some of the 
most beautiful table, kitchen 
and ovenware from the best 
firms. Dinner services, cutlery, 
enamel and cast iron pots and 
pans, fine glasses and ceramics. 
Rosti melamine from Denmark. 
Arabia glass, crystal and wood. 
Cheaper than abroad and you 
don’t have to ‘shlepp’ it 500Q 
miles. Start your holiday gift 
buying- today at old prices (while 
stock lasts). Special Bargain 
Corner. As an importer, Intira of- 
fers trade terms for out of town 
stores. INTIRA. 27 KEREN 
KAYEMET STREET. REHAVIA. 
Tel. 639770. 


mms 


AND "NATURAL 
HAIRDRESSING" 

The concept of NATURAL 
HAIRDRESSING that has 
radically altered hairdressing in 
England. Europe and the USA is 
the foundation upon which 
ROOTS has established its 
reputation as the salon that 
understands hair, its health and 
its natural beauty. As part of this 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY they 
have developed a complete 
range of ORGANIC hair 
products which are also 
Available for home use. ROOTS 
have recently moved and are 
now at 7 MESILAT YESHARIM 
(behind Hamashbir). Tel. 02- 
248536. Open all day Sunday 
thru* Thursday. 


OLDEST 
U2L) HEALTH FOOD 
VgWSHOP IN TOWN 

Tnousands of satisfied 
customers swear by 
HA'ADAMA. Jerusalem's oldest 
Health- Food Shop and winner of 
Best Business Award 1982. 
Genuine Tamari Sauce, Fresh 
and Toasted Wheat Germ and 
Bran. Mung and Alfalfa for 
sprouting. Brewers Yeast. Her- 
bal Teas. Country Honey, Cold 
Pressed Olive Oil. Nuts and 
Fried Fruits. Natural Cosmetics. 
Tiger Nuts (chufas). Apple Cider 
Vinegar. Fresh Tofu. etc. 
HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL ST by 
the ArT Academy. Tel. 246609. 
Open 7 a.m.-7 p m. 










Monday; December 


Clal (Israel) was started almost 20 
years ago at the prompting of the 
late Pin has Sapir, who wanted an 
agency for channelling Jewish in- 
vestments from Latin America, His 
son Amos Sapir heads the finance 
department today. 

Spanish-speaking Aharon Dovrat 
was appointed Clal’s managing 
director. A new immigrant from 
Argentina, he had risen rapidly in 
the government service, ending up 
as chief of the industries division in 
the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, as it was then called. Pinhas 
Sapir headed the ministry. 

Dovrat still directs the company 
he launched. His office is situated 
on the 2 1st floor of the towering 
Clal building near Dizengoff Circle 
in Tel Aviv. The venture is now a 
vast conglomerate, whose connec- 
tion with Latin America is only 
marginal. It is split into four divi- 
sions — industries, construction, 
trade, and general — each with 
between 20 and SO subsidiaries (a 
fifth division has been added to han- 
dle electronic industries). 

A picture of Sapir graces the shelf 
behind Dovrat ’s desk. The pace of 
industrial growth in Israel is not 
what it was, he admits that. One of 
the reasons is — he makes a gesture 
towards the photo — there is 
nobody pushing today as Sapir used 
to push. 

The minister used to beseech, ca- 
jole, entice, bully people into in- 
vesting. If he wanted a textile mill to 
provide employment in Dimona, he 
got a textile mill in Dimona, the 
business community dared not 
refuse. 

“Since Sapir went,” Dovrat 
observes with regret, “my phone 
has not rung even once with a call 
from a minister pressing me to do 
something.” 


IF ANYTHING, the pressures have 
lately been the other way — to 
desist from doing things. “Some 
years ago we decided to build a new 
cement factory, Israel's fourth. Not 
all our board members were equally 
keen, it meant locking up capital far 
four or five years till the plant was 
operational. 

"Suddenly l.get a call from Yigael 
Hurvitz, who was finance minister 


at the time. I was sure he would be 
asking me whether the plant was up 
yet. Not a bit of it, he wanted me to 
postpone the project/* 

The government is preoccupied 
first and foremost with the battle 
against inflation, so it wants less 
spending, not more, even in the 
field of investment. Inflation creates 
its own antibodies. Foreign in- 
vestors arc scared off by the soaring 
price-index. Local business circles 
have an easy alternative. The 
government sells linked bonds 
which are inflation-proof, so why 
take risks? 

“You have to be crazy to invest in 
labour and machineiy, your money 
will earn its keep without your hav- 
ing to lift a finger. Just loan it to the 
Accountant-General." 

Nevertheless, Clal is active and 
go-ahea'd, seeking business. It must 
do that, according to Dovrat's 
philosophy, otherwise it would be a 
dead duck. He lists new projects 
this year. “We have bought into the 
Hadera Paper Mills, supplying them 
with capital for expansion. We are 
putting up a frozen-pastry plant in 
Ashdod jointly with Elite and Osem. 
We have created a company for the 
export of agricultural machinery to 
Latin America. 

“Our building firm. Azorim, has 
purchased land in the Lamed Zone 
of North Tel Aviv to construct 900 
flats. Six or seven of oqr daughter 
companies have gone public." 

Clal is not just a passive 
shareholder. It does not content 
itself with a minority stake and a 
seat on the board. In most of its in- 
vestments it holds a controlling in- 
terest, and takes an active part in 
day-to-day management. A Clal of- 
ficial points out: “In the big sub- 
sidiaries we have several board 
members, but there is always one 
who sits on that board only, con- 
centrating entirely on its affaire .” 
Company treasurers take no deci- 
sion without consulting with the 
relevant department in Clal. “We 
have a contact man in every com- 
pany at management level too,” the 
official remarked. The word he used' 
was referent, the designation given 
to representatives of the Treasury's 
budget division who sit in the 
various ministries. 


Aharon Dovrat of Clal 


Wanted — A new Pinhas Sapir 


TO OFFSET this central control, 
Dovrat decentralizes the chain of 
responsibility. It is a policy which 
evidently causes him considerable 
pride. Each company operates as an 
independent entity, “working with 
whatever bank it wants, whatever 
insurance company it wants." The 
supervision is technical, to make 
sure that every unit follows its own 
interests efficiently. That is why 
control is exercised low down the 
line, at departmental level. The 
mother company, Clal (Israel), is 
small, “we have a very limited 
staff," he says. 

Why does his group have so very 
many subsidiary companies (close 
to two-hundred, as listed in the An- 
nual Report for 1980)? Many were 
existing entities in which Clal 
bought shares. Some are 
partnerships still, or else the 
partners sold out in the course of 
time and Clal became sole owner. 

A good number were groomed to 
go public, providing the mother 
company with a new set of partners. 
A few petered out, but the 
framework and nomenclature are 
retained for possible future use. A 
big purchase that took place not 
long ago was the Central 
Trade and Investment Company. Its 
shareholders became shareholders 
in Clal, its subsidiaries became sub- 
sidiaries of Clal — though still 
within the orbit of the CTIC, which 
was incorporated bodily. 


Though operating like indepen- 
dent undertakings, these associated 
and daughter companies derive im- 
portant advantages from their 
membership of the Gal family. 
Their credit-rating is improved, 
they have a tremendous financial 
backing. 


This enables them to make tough 
decisions that would break a lone- 
going firm. An example is the strike 
in Urdan Industries earlier this year. 
Urdan is a big heavy engineering 
concern which makes, among other 



IN-ONE CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 
ACROSS 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 


1 


1 i 


12 


13 


15 


17 


18 


An arrest that hurts 
(5) 

6 Dark green area? (5) 

9 Works to carve our 
slab (7) 

10 Dependable blend of 
alloy (5) 

Also kicking, 
presumably (5) 

A name to preserve, 
that is (5) 

Albert, flowery fic- 
tional detective (7) 

Go wrong in butter 
rationing (3) 

Minerals in the soil 
around a rose (4) 
Nautical pratie 
masher! (6) 

19 Fur in bales (5) 

20 They happen to be 
key-holes (6) 

22 A bit of a nasty eye (4) 

24 Sibilant little girl (3) 

25 Does he blacken the 
fair name of baseball? 
1?) 

26 Is belter silver than 
wooden (51 

27 h benefits cutters 
from various ports (5) 

28 One girl's perfume (5) 

29 The French again 
surround Gibraltar, 
that's clear f7) 

30 Lawful succession (5) 

31 Make an impression' 

(5) 



12 Another name for 
Jason (5) 

13 Arrives with some 
message for the CO (5) 

14 They're oftf people, 
me boy! (5) 

1 5 It’s a dirty world (5) 

16 Make allusions in 
freer .style (5) 

18 I plan to get clear (5) 

19 Might it prevent you 
getting a drink? (7) 


23 


A beater's name? 16) 
Cricket club official 
whose heart's in the 
right place (6) 

The “Aye-aye sir” 
type (3-3) 

Call when Dad will be 
at home (3, 2) 

26 On which to dine 
alone? (4) 

28 A long player of great 
eminence (3) 


25 


DOWN 

l Is nothing but a line 
on a chart (6) 

Seizes a number of 
snakes (6) 

He joins ma in a game 

13) 

One with a name for 
romance? (5) 

The field of schooners 
(71 

Is half a mile from 
land! (3) 

What a horse may do 
when you put the cat 
out (6) 


Yesterday's Cryptic Solution 

ACROSS.— 4, Mobile. 7. Confetti. 8, Smoked. 10. Alias. 13, 
Reek. 14, Pie-R. 15, Fern. 16, Leg. 17. EqIc. 19. Ape-D. 2U 
Carriages. 23, So-so. 24 Trek, 26. 5-IX. 27, Flat. 29, Eskl 32, 
Dial (ret). 33. A-she's. 34, Starts. 35, Turn-o*er. 36, Crapes. 

DOWN.— 1. Scrap. 2. Angie. 3. N-E-W-S- 4, MT-ser. 5. 
Book. 6. Lee-red. 9. Men-age. II, Up (stick). 12, Areas. 13, 
RecitaL 15, Fi-R. 16, Les. 18, Pro-fit. 20. Pekes. 21. Cox. 22, 
Art. 23. Sitter. 25, Ma-E. 28. Lasts. 30. Sh-Aw. 31. (.Vary. 32, 
Dr-op. 33. Anna. 

Yesterday’s Easy Solution 

ACROSS. — 1. Safety.. 7. Amethyst. 8. Abroad. 10. Touch. 
13. Play. 14. Aura. 15. Tell. 16. Pew. 17. Pair. 19. Tail. 21. Por-. 
cupine. 23. Zinc. 24. Sack. 26. Pet. 27. Heed. 29. Last. 32. 
Dens. 33. Leper. 34. Divers. 35. Umbrella. 36. Change. 

DOWN.— I, Pasta. 2, Lemur 3, Shah. 4. Stall. 5. Fury. 6. 
Travel. 9. Baltic. II. Our. 12, Capon. 13. Peruses. 15. Tic. 16. 
Pie. 18, Archer. 20. Ankle. 21. Pit. 22. Pad. 23. Zenith. 25, Use. 
28, Ensue. 30. Apple. 3i, Treat, 32. Dean. 33. Lard. 


EASY PUZZLE 
ACROSS 


l Mirror (5) 

‘6 Courage (5) 

9 Regular patron (7) 

10 Young bird (5) 

11 Children's nurse (5) 

12 Condescend (5) 

13 Small fruits (7) 

15 For each (3) 

17 Flower (4) 

18 Breathe in (6) 

19 Damaged by fire (5) 

20 Motorist (6) 

22 Liver secretion (4) 

24 Miserable (3) 

25 Close study (7) 

26 Pole, for tossing (5) 

27 Monastery head (5) 

28 Material (5) 

29 Deer meat (7) 

30 Horse (5) 

31 Thrashes (5) 


DOWN 

Legal consultant (6) 
Cutting instrument (6) 
Posed (3) 

School punishment (5) 
Acrid (7) 

7 Slender (4) 

8 Annul (6) 

12 Hesitation (5) 

13 Ties (5) 

14 Stiff (5) 

15 Capital city (5) 

16 Carousal (5) 

18 Bury (5) 

19 Overdue (7) 

21 Animal (6) 

22 Lighter fuel (6) 

23 Cowboy’s rope (61 

25 Danger (5) 

26 Small bay (4) 

28 Convulsive cry (3) 


Solutions to 

today’s puzzle 

* 

tomorrow 


By DAVID KRIVINE 
Post Economic Correspondent 


things, important components for 
the Merkava tank. 

Its workers struck for higher pay, 
in breach of their collective agree- 
ment. Clal possesses 70 per cent 
control, the other 30 per cent is 
owned by the public. Urdan 
decided, with Clal's support, that it 
would not yield. “We had no inten- 
tion of becoming another El Al," a 
man in Clal observes. 

It was a costly decision. Urdan's 
contracts with the Defence Ministry 
were index-linked, except where 
stoppage was due to extraneous 
considerations — like a strike. Los- 
ses consequently rose to tens of mil- 
lions of shekels, which would have 
forced a surrender under normal 


Dovrat sees that this point is clear in 
the mind of all his subordinates. 

Business in fact imposes 
relentlessly its own conditions, hard, 
times necessitate hard choices. Clal 
has not only thrown a- couple of 
money-losing factories in a develop- 
ment area to the dogs, changing cir- 
cumstances force a more drastic 
retreat. Undergoing modification is 
Aharon Dovrat's own cherished 
maxim of optimal decentralization. 


mg 1 them. A jealous .eye is "kept bit 
colleagues who are potential clients. 

- It'is natural that wben expansion 
is - restricted, the business.: world' 
turns in on itself in this way. Ores-, 
panies do not fight over a single 
customer when the market is full of 
willing buyers. That' is one reason 
why Dovrat presses for continued 
growth. He wants to restore the bid 
Han. He looks to the longer future. 
"Technology is not. standing stilf. 
Big developments are taking place 
in the field of communications, with 
the creation of cable-TV, video- 
tapes, personal Twmputers. 
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circumstances. 


But belonging to Gal is not a nor- 
mal circumstance. Management sat 
the strike out for three whole 
months, 'until the workers came to 
heel. They received no wage rise, 
not even strike pay. Industrial peace 
reigns elsewhere in the Clal empire'. 
It is not surprising. 


THE FINANCIAL power that Clal 
possesses works sometimes to the 
staff's advantage. Two loss-making 
factories were kept going for a con- 
siderable time at the behest of the 
authorities, to avoid unemploy- 
ment. One is Rom -Carmel, maker 
of the ill-fated Sussita car (Clal took 
it over from the late Yitzhak 
Shubinsky at Sapir's request). 

The other is the Kitan textile 
plant in Beit Shean. It exported bed 
linen to West Germany successfully 
until the Deutschmark tumbled (in 
dollar terms) by 35 per cent this 
year, turning profit into loss. "We 
are closing the spinning-mill only, 
its operation is uneconomic," I was 
told. 

H We kept it.going as long as we 
could. In. order to continue we 


would need a big investment that is 
simply not justified." Rom-Carme) 


has had its time and is closing down 
as well. 

Clal may have a lot of staying- 
power, but it is a business firm, its 
aim is to make gains, not losses. 


IT WAS DIFFERENT in boom 
times, when every venture could be 
given its head. Today the wodd is 
afflicted by a climate of recession, 
felt in Israel too. Competition is get- 
ting tougher in sluggish markets. 

Says a company spokesman: 
“Decen utilization can be carried, 
too far. We had got to the position 
three or four , years ago that in- 
genious intermediaries were bor- 
rowing money from one of our com- 
panies and lending it to another, 
making a rake-off on the deal. This- 
is what happens when sister firms 
don't speak to one another." 

It is all very we]] to let each 
enterprise choose its own insurance 
policy, but: “What if an outside In- 
surance company offers dumping 
prices, in order to get a foot in the 
door?” An outside company? Well, 
Clal-Bituah handles insurance, and 
that is an inside company; and it 
does not like to lose customers in its, 
own home- base if it does not have 
to. 

- The Clal group manufactures 
computers, and those who do the 
manufacturing get cross if another 
Clal company buys a machine 
without giving them a chance to bid. 
The in-house pressures against open 
competition are tough. Yehezke! 
(Hezy) , Shelah, deputy-genera! 
manager, is in charge of regulating 
this traditional freedom of choice 
and preventing it from getting out of 
hand. 

Widely adopted now is the “right 
of first refusal." If a Clal supplier 
can match an outsider's terms. in' 
every particular, his offer is taken. 
Member companies are no longer 
separate water-tight units, they can- 
not hug their activities to 
themselves, They must pool infor- 
mation. Everybody has to know 
what goods and services the others 
are buying and where they are buy- 


“TWENTY YEARS from now daily 
newspapers won't be needed, the 
material currently purveyed by your 
Jerusalem Post will come 'to the 
recipient through terminals, beam- 
ing onto his TV screen. He will be 
able to choose what subjects he 
wants to hear about. This "spells a' 
revolution, and I want Clal to be in 
on it.” f 

Another example? “We plan to 
extend Clal's operations overseas. 
Our construction companies build 
in Israel, they can. build in Canada 
too. Our electronic firms can set up 
daughter companies in ^places like 
Argentina. We have a container ter- 
min al in Ashdod, We should have one 
on the other side of the Miediterra-. 
nean, in ' Trieste. We have a; 
publishing house in Jerusalem, why .' 
not a publishing subsidiary in the 
United States?" - - 

This country has developed suf- 
ficiently to support the emergence 
of home-grown Israeli mui-. 
tinationals, Dovrat believes; and 
what company is more qualified for 
that than Clal? , . 
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Such an initiative offers new pos- 
sibilities of diversification. Clal is , 
enormously diversified already — in 
the range of its economic activities. 
“We have to be," says Dovrat. . 
“Because we are big, we' cannot pnt 
all our eggs in one basket. 1 Israel is 
subject, more than most countries,^.! 
to economic ups and downs owing 
to the shifts in our governments* ' 
policies. But not all branches move' 
up and down at the same time or at ‘ 
the same rate. If textiles face bad, 
times, insurance or building may be 
doing better. 

**The same applies geographical- 
ly.” One country's boom is another 
country’s bust. It is good to have 
varied business interests abroad, es- 
pecially in territories that import 
Israeli goods. This can provide Clai 
and other would-be multinationals 
with bigger opportunities, a wider 
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Jerusalem 

MISEUMS 

Israel Mascara. EaUMthns: Permanent Col- 
lections of Judajca, An and Archeology. Jews 
or Kurdistan, Daily Life, Customs, Arts aid 
C rafts . Dada Collages by Erwin BlumcnfcU. 
autobiographical photographic collages. “A 
Glimpse into the Past." the Tembach collec- 
tion. Trends in Art after I94S, non-geometric 
abstraction and Pop Art. Reality-Uluiion 
(Youth Wing). Tribute to Sasha 5chneidcr. 
Design from the Netherlands. Opening Exhibi- 
tion (18>'I2); Primitive Art from Museum Col- 
lection. 

VhUag Hoars 2 Main Museum 10-5 (tomorrow 
4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10). At 1 1; Guided 
tour in English. 4; Concert for Children. “Ma- 
jor and Minor." Arie Verdi, piano. Lecture 
with musk passages, children's participation. 
3.30: Special Guided Tour, Archaeology gal- 
leries. 8.30 Concert. “An Evening with 
Gershwin." with Sandra Johnson'-and Liz 
M agues. 

Giddcd Tour bi EogHsfe at Israel Mas earn : Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed . Thur. 11 a.ra. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 
Stariac of the Booh: Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thur. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-IO p.m. Fri.. Sat. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Mnsean Sun, -Thur. 10 a.m.-S p.m. 
Fri.. Sat. IQ a.m.-2 p.m. Guided Tour m 
English. FrL II a.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly lours of Chagall Windows A 
Kiryat Hadassah. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
tours at Hadassah Ml Scopus.* Information, 
reservations. 02-416333, 02-426271. 

Hebrew Ualvmtfys 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a m. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Gnat Ram Campus. 
Buies 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tour* II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building, Buses 9 and 28 to lost stop. Further 
details: Tel. Q2-8S28I9. 


Eramah — World Rel. Zionist Women. 26 Ben 
Maimon. Visit our projects: Call 02-662468, 
630620: 03-788942, 708440. 

American Mhrachi Wooes. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkali! Street, Jerusalem, TeL 
632334. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Phot a Tree wfth Your Own Hindi! For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund. 02-635261, eat. 13. 

Tel Avly 
MUSEUMS 

Td A*lv Mono. ExUbifUoosi Turning Point. 
12 Israeli Artists I9BI. Israeli Art: A Decade 
of Acquisition. Archipenko: Early Works 
I9I0-I92I. European and American Art Col- 
lections. 

VWdflg Hoars: *T.A. Museum Exhibitions" 
S un-Thun, 10 a.m.-!0 p.m. (collections 10 
a.m.-S p.m.). SaL I0a.rn.-2p.rn.. 7-1 1 p.m. Fri- 
day dosed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MlzracM Waami. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187. 243106. 
W1ZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. B9537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv, 256096. 


Haifa 

Wbd’s On b Haifa, dbd 04440848. 


Tfef WeSaaaaaB I— Hoo, Open to public from 
8.00 a.m. to 3J0 p-m. Visitors invited to fee 
audio-visual programme on Institute.'s 
research activities, shown regularly al 11X0 
a.m. and 3.15 p.m. Friday 11.00 a.m. only. 
Tom of the Wdzraan House every half hour 
from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m.. Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee for admission to Weizmann 
House. 

No visits on Saturday and holidays. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

pharmacies 



p. 

^Sl- 

i*r»* 


Jcrasakrat Kapri Holim Clalit, Rameau. 
523191; Balsam, Saleh Eddin, 2723 IS; 
Shu'afal, Shu'afot Road, 810108; Dar Ekfawa. 
Herod’s Gate, 282038. 

Tel Art?: Benny. 174 Dacntofl. 222386; 
Knptt Hohtn CUld, 7 Amsterdam, 289221. 
Natanya: Kup« Hdint Clalit. 3! Brodctsfci. 
91123. . . 

Hatts: Yavne. 7 Ibn Sin*. 66615 6: Kupra 
Holim Harmon, K. Motzkin. 713136. 


M^en Dsvfd Adorn first EM centra are open- 
mraBp.nL to 7 a-m. Emergency home callr''; 


tqr doctoa at fiwsd rwo*. Sk* Find membenC 
should enquire about rebate. 


?«SDv, 


er Lc 


9Jon#attn*ni! Jerusalem. Td Aviv.HiHaA: 
Ipl. Du Region (Raima Gan, flnei- BnOu 
Qmxsytm, KUywt Ooo) — 78rili; • 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Ashdod 22222 ' 
Asikekm 23333 
Bat Yam 883553 
Bamhcba 78333 
Eilat 2333 

Hadera 22333 
Holoc 803133 ' 
Nahariya 923333 


-Nozamh 54333 
Heuayi 23333 
■ Potah TBna 912333 * 
: Rebovot 05*31333 ‘ 
RUhonLdZloa 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20 111 


Jemalcra; Bikur Hohm r pediatrics. EJ^.T.l 
Hadassah E.K. (uBtcrnal. surge ty, orihopedies, 
ophthalmology), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics). 
Tri Art?: Rokah (pediatries Ichiiov (iotcrsaJ, 
surgery). 

Nctaaya: Lent ado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology). 


“Bra.- - Mental Health Fin: Aid, TeLi 
Jerusalem 669911, Td Aw 25331 1, Haifa 538- 

888. Benrttfeb. 32(1 LNaupyi 3S316. 



83- 

441341. Td Arty, 0448791 Hdh. . 


Mlsgar Ladach: Oped line 4-6' pjn. even 
Monday answen to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility, and family planning problems. 02- 
633356. 



POLICE 


Did 100 in nod parts of the comxy, Jn 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 40444. 


24-Hour txight' 
information ski vice 

CuU 03-972494. . 

; (ftwfrHfai) : 
ARRIVALS ONLY: ". 
(TAPED MESSAGE) . 
03-295555 (20 Hoes) 


At 

Got 

E*p 

SN/ 


Wo 

Wo 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 OtstBship 7-9 8.35 English 6 9.00 
Language and Communicatioai 3*5 9.25 
Science 5-6 10,10 Englilh 7 10.30 
Programme for Kindergarteners HJ» 
MathVGeometry 6 11.15 En glilh 5 11 JS 
Geograph}' 7-9 12.05 English 8 1230 
Literature 13.05 Science 15.00- program- 
me for Kindcrgsnenen; English 54; 
Maths 5-6 (repeats) 16.00 Pinnocchio 
16,20 Ctetenship 16.45 Civilization and 
Me 17.00 Spoken Arabic (repeat) 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 3. 4, 5H — Y«a and the Mapc 
Violin 

17.50 DifFrenl Strokes: Bonk Job (pan 2) 

18.15 Star Blazers 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

IS JO News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 

19.30 Ne« 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume w 

20.00 with a news roundup 
JU.UJ tiet Out Of H — TV game 

20.30 Eight' Thirty — or. and culture 
magazine 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Second Look — news analysis and 
commentary; Cbess Addicts in Tel Aviv 


22.10 Dallas: Return Engagement 

23.10 This Is The Time — weekly live talk 
show with Ram EvrOn and his guests 
23.50 Almost Midnight 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons IB. 00 French Hour (JTV 3) 
18 JO The Misadventures of Sheriff Lobe 
19.00 News in French 19JQ News in 
Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 20J0 
The Gaffer 21,10 Lady Killers 22J00 News 
in Englilh 22.15 Magnum 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


6, HI Musical Dock 

7,07 (stereo): Songs from Shakespearean 
Times [Alfred Delkr); Rameau: Castor « 
Pollux, suite; dementi: Sonata for Piano 
four-hands; Sarasate; Gypsy Melodies 
(Perlman, Previn); Dukas: The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice (Toscanini) 

8.05 (stereo): Respighi: Ancient Aire and 
Dances, suite No. I: Bach: Double 
Concerto in D Minor l Isaac Stern, Sergiu 
Luca); Mozart: Sonata for 2 Pianos in D 
Major, K.448 (Eschenbach. Franz); 
Dieter. Condertfl for 2 Ftotes in D Major 
(Ram pal, Wilson): Mussorgsky: The 
Nursery, song eycle (Netaniab Davral. 
Arieh Sachs): Respighi: Ancient Airs and 


Duces, suite No. 3 (Marriner) 

10.05 (stereo): Dvorak: String Quartet in F 
Major. Op. 96 (Guarnen): Dvorak: 
Sonatina Op. 100 (Suk); Stravinsky.- 
Ebony Concerto 

11.00 Sephardi songs 

11.15 Elementary School Broadcasts 
1 1 .30 Ed uc ation For AH 

12.05 (stereo): Bernstein: Suite from Film 
Music (Morton Gould); Gershwin Rhap- 
sody in Blue (Xian Rechtman, Jerusalem 
Symphony. Gould); 2 Negro Spirituals 
(5taniey Sperber) 

13.00 (stereo): Mussorgsky; Victory 
March (Abbado); Handel: Concerto 
Grosso m C Major; Dvorak: WalUrs from 
Prague; Tchaikovsky: Roccoco Variations 
(David Gnsgrau. cello); Elgar. Nimrod 
foam Enigma Variations; De Falla: Suite 
No. I. The Three-Cornered Hot (Muti): 
Ben- Haim: Fanfare to Israel (Stanley 
Sperber) 

14.10 Children's program met 
15 JO World of Science (repeal) 

15.55 Notes on > New Book 

16.05 (stereo): Schubert: Overture in 
kalian Style m D Major (Menuhin): 
Brahms: Serenade Na 2, Op. 16 (London, 
Boulil 


Reineckc: 3 Fantasies, Op. 43: Radio 
Symphony Orchestra Frankfurt. Dalla 
Atlas conducting. Stravinsky. Symphony 
in E-flai. Op. I 

22-20 Reflections on the portion of the 
week by Prof. Yeshnyahu Ldbowiu 
23.00 (stereo): On Form and Content — 
Song, Rondo, Theme and Variations, etc. 
OO.lO(nerco): Monteverdi; Gloria (Jurgen 
Jucrgcns); Mozart: Vesperae Solennes de 
Confessore, KJ39 (Euged Joehum) 


Anoy 


Second Programme 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
6.30 University on the Air — Women in 
(he Bible with Rabbi Ad in Stcinaoftz 
7.07 “TOT* - with Alex Ansky 

8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Mcldan 
If. 05 Golden Oldies 

12.05 Israeli Winter — with Si Yisndi 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 
16 05 Four In the Afternoon 


6.45, 9; Cinema Om: Lott Tango in Paris 
6 j 45; A Very Murad Nfgbt 9.15. On- 
nnstbrqttf His Gati Friday 7; A Mott 
Neglected tun v.*i ^ . , 


TEL AVIV 4J0. 7J5y 9J0 
AUenbyr Stripes; Brt-Yrtsiat 
Mrattencgro: Chura'Ctaned; Ctw ia Qav: 


Settrob and Destroy; Cfamtra Tiro; Ap- 
K Mub 


17-OS IDF Evening Ncwjrcd 
I Dcfe 


16.45 Music Magazine 
17 J5 Programmes for CXim 
20.05 Everyman's Uiavenity 
20JS (stereo); Michala Petri Trio, Den- 
mark — Music by Telemann, Van Eyck. 
Corelli, V'xgn HolsobOe, Berio. Vivaldi; 
Gideon Rochr. viobt (Swedish Radio). 


6.12 Gymnastics 

6.22 Agricultural broadcasts 

6.54 Green Light — driven* comer 

7.00 This Morning — no*i magazine - 
B.I0 All Shades cf the Network 

12.05 Road Safety Corner 
12.30 Law and Justice Magazine 

13.00 Midday — music, news commentary 

14.10 In a Minor Tone 

16.10 From Here to There — immigration 
tn&lten 

17.10 Health and Medicine Magazine 
18.07 Of Men and Figures 

1B.48 Bible Reading — Mfcah 3.7-12 

19.00 Today — people and events in the 
newt 

19.45 Sports Magazine 

20.10 Sabbath songs 

23.05 The Second Half — women's 
magazine 


18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 

19.05 Music Magazine 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Jos Hour 

23.05 The Middle of the Road (repeat) 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Halm Keinin 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 


Eden i Night Kilt; Edison: Quo Vadls? 4, 
. 9; HaMnfe: Closed; Kfln Raiders of 


6.30.' 


the Lost Ark 4, 6.45. 9; MkcheOi The 
French lieutenant's Woman 6.45, 9; 
Orglls Romeo and Juliet; -Orton: A 
Change of Seasons 4, 6.45, 9; Oner 
Deprka, Deprisa (adults only); Dm: Mir- 
ror Crack'd; Strandor: Lc Dernier Metro 
7, 9.15; Blayeaai Ha ’tuna : City of Women 


pftnlicuMp of Daddy Kr&vuz; 

Only When I Laugh; Dolphitek 
(Dotpfcbrarismri WOOiPuul trd 11) 7 JO; 
Drtns-Iar The Hiatt and the Arrow 5 JO; 
Private Bo\jjutb) W p.m.; Esfiran This is 
Elvk; G«i Dm Chovtrtflj 5, 8J0; Cordon . 
La Provmciifc 5, 7.15, »3tfe Hod: The - 
Last Hunter, LfeMi Evita peron; Mrariw 
Rebd Without a Conse; Mbgrabfr Eye of 
the Needle; Breaker Mount ; Purt» 
Beit Boy 10,11, 2, *. 7.13. 9J0; hn 
Mcphisto 6.45. 9.15; Parlecop* 
Sweet Movie 8, 9.45; 
HhahalTi Endless Love 4J0t 7,. 9 JO: 
Studio* The French LicutcnsntV Woman 
4 JO. 7, 9.30; Tamua: Thf Gods Mura be 
Crazy 7.13; Confidence 9.30 (not Tue.h 
The Gt^Dire, Tuc. 9J0; RobinHood. 
Mon- Thur. 4; Tdutet: Full Boat; Tri 
Artr: Raiders of the Lo« A A: Tri Art* 
Mumumj Man of MartUe^ tJOL 9 JO: 
Zafour The Woman Not Door . 


Benjamin 10, i. 7;. Kama Orr parvarisu 
: 5 «. 8 JO; Moriah: A Change of Sc*xms 
6.44, 9; Ocrikt-ffiauny nf-the W«14; : l 
OifdK Loro and Fatr (aAiRs or4y)10,i . -j 
.4, 9-.Orfy; Coal Miner’s Daughter 6 JO, 9;; 
Peer: Moounwjgrq («tel» .«iy)j Spat * 

' Breakthrough:*, 6 AS-, 9; Omht Breaker ! : 
Moram 6.45, 9; Haifa -OnetuifcBMr 
Nashvfila 7; Ytwnbo 9J0 - •• - 


• RamaT Gan '• ■' • 

-Aimui Tfra 8irda7.75.9JO; 101 PaifP^ ’’ 
low (Writ Wsocy) AiVhi The Poramrar 
Rings. TWIce^ 7;CS, 9J0;' 0*kf ] . 
Tima Kd-ttuvApc Mk& 4,7.13,9J0;^| 
Ordsai - • - - - - - 


9 JO; 



• mitzuYA •• 

Dfrtdt MtWUhdttgru- 3. O.tSj 


*vrariM»r W W W W IW *4 T.fj; ABUOWt: » 

Moscow D om not Relieve in Tears 7.15,- i 


:9.30 


IB 



Cnuy, Sam 


HAIFA 4, MS, 9 . 

AnMtbealre: Hopscotch; Anraen The 
‘wand -(adults only); Inwiian ~ilfi(lf ' ' 
CTmu Rakferapftbt! Lora Aik; GsdonTbe 
Fbb Uwr Saved Pittsburgh 12,4, 9; Private 


MTAH mVAr 

Sufew 46Udbh.-A|a> Crazyi 
M«l -T hur, 7,'9 . ; ' T - . r . •■■■ ■ ■'£ . . *£• j 

• NCTANVA - rJ :%> V. ; > - : £ ' i- : > 

fttbort TMf, is America 7, 9J0»-p- ^ 


RAAUTHASHlABON 


Tue. *; Hqflywbbdit.™™™ 
days « r, Augj Vara 9.lS(notThe.7 















: 5« 'V' ■ 
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£&' \L* % Non-diamond exports up 

*?*^*0f l * ,re ^i r pWi f • ;. n-- "^psr Reporter ^ 

91 WmJ* exports in January-., 

‘Jahhy 3 ^' ih« jjjJjv . >tovember./exctuding diamonds, 

^ao dr>.. L P Cr c# : ^ in current U.S. 


it T? tWS&fe&IFZTZ *?* ~*"^ - . made up by significant advances in . 

, nn ^0n\ Hndusttal exports ; in January- the exports of mineral products and 

jalihy 3^IV he November/ exciu ding diamonds, .or metal products, electronic goods 

d °ahul *8 l>V current U.S. . and equipment, which rose by 26 6 
. I _ ’ c a. jC" [ V xkiiliff ’vhhies, iff comparison with and 25.7 per cent, respectively 
U-as 4 Per 41 th^same p«i6d :fast year; . ... .Wood, paper and priming products 

w Can Cc ni ! \i - vJPrelhninaiy 1 data released by the .also increased their exports by 18 I 
than , Profft sirw 1 Gddnl CBucsaw of /Statistics show per cent, while the food industries 
jroJIl^ovcrTiSu that -fotal- o?ports of goods in increased their foreign sales by 14.2 
itn ■ :0n of; jMU^JSovemfter amounted to '.per cent. 

° md Ustri a i n ^i2 r S4^83m. 1 .03 percent less than the Agricultural exports rose by 6 3 
P-Op 0ni . gtw*i ^c 698 m. • ..exp ort ed in the same per cent, with citrus leading with 10 
.M e nd »n B £ $ iwriiodTast year- ‘This stability, was per cent and other farm producis 

l 0,e ncw a 5 mainly Ih^tesuH & the sharp fall in growing by 3.5 per cent. 

***■ Th e T % from-SI ,316m. , ■ The rise in the value of the US 
^ year — a dollar against the European curren- 

ln ^ vS 0 * »!2 ppr_ cent contraction. Textile cies understates the physical in- 

Jn,t - V cannre ^ O iif 5 appaxclcxportsalso fell from crease in industrial exports, ex- 

lsre il is S424m^\S352in. t „or 17 per cent, eluding diamonds, since the bulk of 

oio ^ : Wifb smaier.contracttons i recorded those exports is sold in Europe 

'S ^orrou^- fo-ibe^ciils;: rubber and plastics, while their value is quoted in dol- 
lar ir u” 1, assist ^ and w,h3fis«^SfflQ^t» ; exp 0 rts. lars. The real increase is estimated 

n ,v char ge nr S k ;.f toifa^ofTs,; /however, were at 15 per cent. 


it is ■ . ‘^rajj r?- gpueiBi -ys .*» w«i ciuoing aiamc 

bio ■ ^ : vrifb sinall^ contractions recorded those export! 

. ^orrov.^- jh‘ilK»ticals/ rubber and plastics, while their w 

Zt Chrern - assiti ^ and i it, hsiscellanebus. exports. lars. The real 

in lh- C ^ ar ^ oT qJ.^ . : however, were at 15 per cem 

*« Ferdli^er pices held steady 


3 J? r °t of 


By YITZHAK OKED, 


tober 1. 

A committee of the manufac- 
turers, importers and ministry of- 
ficials has been set to decide on 

— '••‘i.c, cduc, agyeeniBu i wnu icuuucr manuiac- future price hikes. 

€ - :,lj e public aT t^irs a^Jraporters. for "voluntary The importers and manufacturers 
poncing?* | T 11 ^ (JrKc'ciQJifrpt: ... also agreed to grant the farmers 90 

* SficLfture ^ktamttting here in the office of days credit when they buy fer- 

’ ,0 ^ Q6puty.Minister of Agriculture Pes- tilizers. Grupper stated be hopes to 
si& ftruppei, ail sides agreed not to reduce the price of fertilizers to the 
; S.^crnrtier.t u raise -the price of fertilizers till farmers by arranging sales through 
11 deficit a n( i Japoary. L rA price freeze m this the marketing boards on a yearly 

*• *t could ih e n^*' &ancli;wlricli generates yearly sales . basis, a system already in practice 
rate -t-pajs onhn ^ m.thekicalmarket of over I SI. lb., with the Cotton Production and 
a * counts r ',i . *i already has beien in effect since Oc- Marketing Board, 
i fn- c,e asin», 



Ai preseni ^ 
my s - P a ‘ 

wm star*. ■ ■! 


mi 


rael's -\-inrt - K ' Weekday RATES: Minimum charge of JS107.20 Tor eight words: IS13.40 for each 
3 Ur additional Wnl. FRIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum charge of 

IS 125.60 for eigh'i words: fS 1 5.70 for each additional word. All rates VAT. 
in the DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For Friday's 
paper 5p.ra. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper, 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel Aviv ami 
ihafc Schrem nuk« Haira: Wednesdays and Fridays: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For Sunday's 
nation :r, ccnc 1 u<: ^ pxptr 1 2-noon Thu rsday . Ads are accepted at ail offices of The Jerusalem Post (for 

d to •"n..,, ^ Tft addresses see masthead on back page) and aL all recognized agencies. 

:r - ^ccoa^ ’ r. WHERE TO STAY BEFORE RENEWING car or hoiuehold in- 

c? Hu»fiiiumrumiimui]iiimiH VTo“™ l Gosh rrte quotc in En8lish ' 

r 'j 3 •“-•‘••Cl Oriaort."K 1er £_ Special arrangements for long term.. IlllllllllUlllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllHIIIII 
■ cv>r e . prosp-cu for £ Hefriiya Heigtns. Tel. 052-58 144. 4 Rebov El- SERVICES 

if :oT-^eVhk ^ MtHtiiiiimifiHiiiiiiiiiiiifmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiii iiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin 

r - ... . DWELLINGS Rl IC1NF5K OR nersonal corrcsDOndcncc: 


SERVICES 


Si.- :he f]rs: c-/ a :tria^ 

rurver: ccmpcmes. 


~ JERUSALEM 

tmes. WANTED: Tor I K room apanoieai, or room, 
in bigger apartment with others. Tel. 02- 
712378.,, ■ - 

■ NETANYA ■ ■ ■ 

DAVID GAFFAN, sales, nentajs, holiday 
\f, apartments.. Tel 053-39372. jsr 053-521 16,. 7 


BUSINESS OR personal correspondence: 
translations — typing. Office temporaries. 
“B’HATZLACHA" Tel. 02-226966. 

BURGLAR ALARMS, electrical services, 
domestic and commercial. Mark Rabinowiu, 
Tel. 0 3-2481 17 ext. 1115, or Tel. 052-91738. 

ADVERTISE BY TELEPHONE, nil 
newspapers. Tel. 03-925921 (AdcoJ. 052-96004 
(evenings). 


J.-Netanya. 


t:- 

At 


NCE 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


tr-t; S#^FEST-MOST comprchetMive motor in- . .REQUI RED -TELEX 

- •- A V imranee. green. card Tor motoring abroad, tongue ERgluh. 5 working day*. 8 ^■ 5 P?- 

i ■ Kal diplomatic UN cover. Bruramer E*celleni socud benefits. Tel. 03-330851. 03- 

- -- r~ i S Lerine. TeL 03-286646. . 337029- 03-331114: 

T , — | 

& s |The Commodlty Futures Markets I 

COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES I 


RS^AK- 

i --Bm- 


■ ; - i r. Srrj^ f 
free rs»Ss»I*. 


( CoiwneifitT 

Gold • '\' J 
Silver 

,.^4ar. Copper*:. . 

Mar. Cocoa**. 
.Mar. Sugar?* 

■**- Jait- Orange Juke* 
^Mar. Soybeans** * 
V Maf^Corn*** 
*<''Waf/WheM??* 

M^TbaU**” 

Mar. Cotton* 


416.73 
8.78 
77.50 
2049 
13.24 
125.00 
66614 
27714 
421 16 
‘ 89J7 
62.62 


Low 

Chance 
on Week 

405 

-16-25 

8.48 

-.247 

72J55 

-6.00 

2016 

-23 

12.79 

-18 

123.16 

+.05 


' USS tonne. 


-*■ Gold and Silver: London p,m. fix USS per oz. * Cents/lb. 
•** Cents bushel. “**• Discount from base of 100. 


This Selected List Courtesy Of 

ShEARSOfJ CU\L THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 

5, Druyanov St., Tel Aviv, Tel. 03-291866 
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Public Tenders 

Twice weekly service of all 
public tenders.. 

P.O.B 724. Jerusalem, 
Tnl. 02-227513. 


JIB WMntH 

'Tear riot, Abram (and 
-his seed) I» (not U.S.) ani 
thy shield (defender) 
and Shy reward (of faith 
in ME) shall be 
exceedingly great." — 
THE AJOaiqHTY (Gen. 

l5:l).,Read Gen. chapt 
14 to 15:7. 

35 ibie Light r -• 

Interiiatibnal • 4 


STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 

Jerusalem — Bearshebe areas, 
prices Include deEverf. 

This week's special: 

KISHKE 

Regular Price: IS TS-SO/kg; 

SALE PRICE: TS AB^O/kg. 
with- your 10 kg. minimum 
order of beef, 
prices include VAT.- 
Supervision of the Rabbinate — 

RehovoL . • 

Rabbi Spring and D.iSilverstem 

Phone .or .write: . 

7 Rehov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

Td. 054-76345 
JERUSALEM: TeL 02-B62B44 
PET AH TECVA: TeL 03-9ZU39. 
BEERSHEBA: TeL 057-71538 


Market mixed upwards 

VBEE DEAN Tol Aimr were: Hadar 

he market was mix- lei AVIV 5S.S.Tevaop 

tS’SSS : JE Stock Exchange options I. ut 
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Single deckhand delayed Zim ship 


By MACABEE DEAN 
TEL AVIV. — The market was mix- 
ed yesterday with considerable up- 
ward pressure. Some 36 stocks rose 
by 5 per cent or more, while only 1 3 
fell by 3 per cent or more. 

With the three large commercial 
banks, 1DB came under con- 
siderable selling pressure, but the 
shares remained firm. The shares of 
other two. Leu mi and Poalim. rose 
slightly. 

Mortgage banks and specialized 
financial institutions were firm. 


while services and trade, industrials, 
investment companies and oil. fluc- 
tuated in either direction. Insurance 
companies and land development 
mainly rose. 

Oren ordinary, which was traded 
for the first time yesterday, rose by 
66.7 per cent. (Such huge jumps on 
the first day of trading are usual.) 

Other stocks which rose strongly 


were: Hadar. up by 10 per cent to 
585. Teva option number 2. up 14.6 
per cent, Gaiit up 10 per cem. Oz 
options I. up by 12.6 per cent, and 
Rasoc preferred, also up 10 per 
cent. 

But Clal leasing options ‘b* fell by 
1S.3 per cent, and Poalim preferred 
fell by 12.3 per cent. 

As for index-linked and other 
bonds, they were firm, and none of 
the categories showed any trend to 
fail, mainly because Bank of Israel 
is supporting their prices. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The container ship Zim- 
Tokyo was due to sail last night 
after a 48-hour delay in Haifa port 
caused by a sudden strike called by 
an official of the Seamen's Union 
on Friday. 

The strike was called by Raphael 
Sabak, secretary of the union's 
deckhand section, ostensibly to 
back his claim for a higher rank on 
the ship. Zim rejected the demand 
on the grounds that merchant 
marine ranks are a matter for the 
Transport Ministry. 


ChMlBg Volume Cbange Change 
price ISI.ON la % 

Commercial Banks & Bankholding 

IDB prf 18830 l.S —170 —1.0 

IDB r 2470 382.8 +5 +.2 

IDB B r 24 TO 11.1 +11 +.4 

IDB prf A 4340 2.0 n.C. - 

IDB Op 0 3330 11.1 n.C. — 

IDB op 7 3320 10.1 n.c. — 

IDB op 8 3333 10.9 R-C. — 

IDB op 9 2183 22.4 n.c. — 

IDB op 10 2005 28.1 —15 —.7 

Union r difilS 359.0 n.c. — 

Union op 3 r 3243 11.9 +20 +.6 

Union op 4 r 1015 1.9 +5 +-3 

Union op 0 2530 20.0- +10 +.4 

Union op 7 1260 31.9 +13 +1.2 

Union acS r 963 3.2 +10 +1.0 

Discount r 3066 33.7 n.c. — 

Discount A r 3066 156.3 n.c. — 

Discount op 1 2130 39.3 —15 —.7 

Discount A sc r 1722 36.1 n.c. — 

Discount B 102-3 497.7 n.c. — 

Mizrahi r 1187 2,504.6 n.c. - 

Mizrahi b 1187 114.8 n.c. - 

Mizrahi, op 2 r- 9650 *. .6 +50 +.3 

Mizrahi op 3 4000 9.7 +100 +2.t 

UH»T«hl op 8 1955 46.2 n.C. — 

Mizrahi sc 4 r 27C0 .5 n.c. — 

Mizrahi sc 5 r 2330 1.5 +10 +.4 

Mizrahi sc 6 r 1919 20.3 +20 +1.1 

Mizrahi sc 7 r 1667 29.7 +7 +.4 

Maritime 0.1 r 1690 342.1 n.c. - 

Maritime 0.0 r 1410 600.0 +10 +.1 

Maritime op l — — — — 

Ha poalim prf b — — — — 

Ha poalim r 2347 2,616.3 +2 +.: 

Hapootim 50fr <Uv 2342 100.2 +2 +. 

H&poatlm b 2347 104.7 +2 +.: 

Ha poalim op 4 r 8220 .4 n.c. 

Ha poalim op 5 r 6795 .4 n.c. 

Hapoailm op 7 r 3880 7.9 -10 — 

Hapoalim op 11 1800 23.1 -10 

Hapoailm op 12 1640 12.4 +23 +1. 

Hapoailm sc 8 r c2398 .9 n.c. 

Hapoalim sc 8 r cl788 5.6 +10 +. 

General A 2800 24.4 +29 +U 

General op 6 299? 6.3 +93 +3.. 

General tcir cl848 4.5 . n.c. 

General sc 5 r c463 13.9 +8 +1.1 

Leurnl 1746 1.487.2 +5 +.. 

Leumi op 2 r 7110 3.3 n.c. 

Leurnl op 4 r 3260 12.2 +10 +.: 

Leumi op 10 1410 11.0 n.c. - 

Leurnl op 12 1100 78.3 n.c. - 

Leumi sc 8 r 1770 .3 +13 +.' 

Leumi sc 9 r 411 217.8 n.c. 

Leumi sc 11 121-0 538 0 +- 5 + - 

OHH r 2270 49.3 +15 +- 

OHH b 2360 1.6 +10 +. 

Danot 1.0 500 172.3 —40 —7. 

D a Tin t 5,0 319 458.0 — 6 — 1- 

Danot op 1 284 492.3 —7 —2. 

Danot op 2 133.5 491.1 n.c. 

FIBI sc 1 r 3127 18.5 —3 — . 

FBI r 1180 270.1 n.c. 


Mortgage Banks 

Gen Mtge.r*, 

Gen. Mfge b 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge pp 129 
Gen Mtge db 110 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db 10 ■ 
Blnyan r 
Dev ft Mtge r 
Dev ft Mtge b 
Dev ft Mtge op 93 
Mishkan r 
Mlehkanb 
Independence 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav r 
Merav op 
Merav op 2 


Chtilag Volime Cluage Change 


Financing Institutions 


Shilton r 
Shilton b 


irm •‘imtir 'rcpnnrv pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY I 

11.12.81 


Friday's foreign exchange 

rates 1 

Pgiinit the Israel Shekel, Tor 

05. dollar transactions, under S3 ,000 

and transactions of other currencies 

under the equivalent of $500. 


Selling 

Baying 

U5S 

15.2172 

15.0688 

DU 

6.7534 

6.6876 

Swiss Fr. 

B.2512 

8.1707 

Starling 

28.8061 

28.5252 

French FT. 

2 6621 

2.6361 

Dutch FI. 

6.1540 

6.0939 

Austrian Sh.()0) 

9.6586 

9.5644 

Swedish Kr. 

2.7525 

2.7257 

Danish Xr. 

2.0872 

2.0560 

Norwegian Kr. 

2.6346 

2.6089 

Finnish Mark 

3.4942 

3.4601 

Canadians 

12.8291 

12.7040 

Rand 

16.5139 

15.3626 

Australians 

J7.2B29 

17.1144 

Belgian Fr.U 01 

3.9397 

3.9013 

Yen! 100) ' . . 

6.9644 

E.B965 

Italian Lire! IpdO) 

12.5840 

12.4613 

INTERBANK LONDON 


SPOT RATES! 



US $ 

1.8865/80 

per C 

DM 

2.2550/60 

per S 

Swiss FT. 

1.8435/50 

per 5 

Julian Lira 

208.50/00 

per S 

French Fr. 

5.7150/75 

perS 

Dutch FI. 

2.4720/35 

per S 

Norwegian Kr. 

5:7760/70 

per S 

Danish Kr. 

7.3280/05 

perS 

Yea . 

218.40/60 

parS 

Swedish Kr. 

5.5270/00 

perS 

FORWARD RATES: 


1 BOO. 

3 me*. 

a BUM. 

' SIC. 1.8628/853 

1.6777/802 

1. 8748/773 

DU/1 2.2901/SIS 2A3B3M08 

2.2142/192 

SwJrJS. I.M73/396 

1.8266/283 .L.B02M65 


■:.;i ISRAEL CtEN'EEAL BANK : 

2 S Si. /’.(). Box 67 " 

To! Aviv 


GOLD QUOTATION 
London second fixing 
11.12.81 


$409.75 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 


price 

320 

515 

175.0 

140.5' 

245 

275 

1SL.MN 

42.4 
15.1 

83.5 
614.1 

37.7 

4.2 

+ 5 
+15 
—1.0 
+19.0 
+ 11 
n.c. 

la* 

+1.6 

+3.0 

—.8 

+15.6 

+4.7 

542 

72.2 

n.c. 

— 

542 

10.3 

n.c. 

— 

1370 

1.0 

n.c. 

— 

2530 

12.1 

n.c. 

— 

1120 

8.4 

n.c. 

— 

2370 

22.7 

+5 

+1.4 

2339 

26.7 

+7 

+2.1 

z540 

18.0 

+25 

+ 4.9 

705 

199.2 

O.C. 


7310 

.2 

n.c. 

— 

546 

4.0 

n.c. 

— 

ins 

25.7 

+15 

+1.4 

454 

265.0 

+30 

+7.1 

1405 

5.1 

n.C. 

— 

508 

57.8 

n.c. 

— 

1020 

2.036.2 

+65 

+6.8 

1045 

40.3 

+75 

+7.7 

1565 

19.0 

+85 

+5.7 

S66 

60.2 

+ 13 

+1.5 

870 

20.8 

+40 

+4.8 

800 

19.2 

+5 

+.8 

497 

31.2 

+8 

+ 1.8 

d798 

44.3 

+17 

+2.2 

d957 

— 

+45 

+4.9 

995 

39.6 

+5 

+ .5 

1375 

14.3 

—20 

—1.4 

752 

— 

+36 

+5.0 

800 

10.1 

+50 

+6.7 

552 

51.8 

+40 

+7.8 


1085 

121.4 

n.c. 

— 

1085 

40.1 

O.C. 

-* 

1560 

.2 

n.c. 

— 

1660 

2.4 

n.c. 

— 

820 

.7 

n.c. 

— 

975 

38.9 

+3 

+.6 

985 

2.2 

—20 

—2.0 

1190 

— 

— 

— 

913 

.3 

n.c. 

— 

625 

5.0 

+7 

+1.1 

627 

3.0 

-2 

—.3 

d745 

90 Jt 

n.c. 

— 

d745 

22.1 

nc. 

— 

945 

2.1 

+13 

+1.4 

1573 

54.4 

+16 

+1.0 

1573 

2 L1 

+16 

+ 1.0 

1680 

31.4 

n.c. 

— 

01665 

16.0 

+85 

+5.4J 

dl6ia 

2.6 

n.c. 

— 

dl553 

26.8 

n.c. 

— 

dl660 

12.7 

+40 

+2.5 

700 

409.8 

n.c. 

— 

3000 

1.0 

nc 

— 

1650 

.1 

n.c. 

— 


Shilton op A 
Shilton op B 
Shilton op 5 
Shilton op 6 
Shilton sc 1 
Shilton sc 2 
Otz. Lataoslya r 
ou. Lataoslya b 
Otz. Lataoslya op 1 
Agriculture prf A 
Ind Dev prf r 
Clal lease 0.1 r 
Clal Lease 0.3 r 
Clal Lease op 


Insurance 

Aryeh r 
Ary eh op r 
Aryeh sc l 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance 0.5 r 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.3 r 
Yardenia 0.1 r 
Yardenla 0.5 r 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur b 
Zur op 1 


Commercial Services ft Utilities 

Delek r diooo 440.6 +41 

Dclek b dl279 8.4 +8( 

Delek db 2 2600 .2 +5! 

Harel x233 206.7 —I 

H&rel op 1 325 13S.2 — < 

Cold Store 0.1 r 11018 .1 n.c 

cold Store 1.0 r 3200 1.3 n.c 

Lsr Electric r d3855 108.2 +! 

Lighterage 0.5 r 6630 4.1 n.c 

Lighterage op 2 9400 1.1 — 4^ 

Lighterage db 1 3600 2.0 —101 

Magor 465 32.8 —21 

Rapac 0.1 r 2632 — +3: 

Rapac 0.5 r *330 43.6 — 1’ 

Supersol A 1283 108.8 +51 

Supersol B 1035 44.9 +2! 

I Supersol op 1 2480 10.5 n.c 


Land Development Building, Citrus 

Azorim r 833 192.1 +36 + 

Azorim op C 677 139.2 +29 + 

Azoriln db 1 e735 3.7 +40 + 

Africa lsr 0.1 r ‘ 23500 ' 3.3 +100 + 

Africa lsr 1.0 r *2140 3.2 +120 + 

Africa op 1 *2650 7.4 — 

Arledao 0.1 — — — 

-£flC?A- 

Dafad . 343 ’ 41.7 +15 4 

Darad Op 1 495 5.7 +5 H 

ILDCr - - • - 

ILDCb — — — 

ILDC op A r — — — 

ILDC op B r — — — 

ILDC op 5 r — — — 

ILDC db 3 r — — — 

ILDC db 4 r — — — 

HLB Realty 0.1 r - — — 

HLB Realty 0.5 r — — — 

HLB Realty op — — — 

Sole! Boneh prf A 28300 3.0 n.c. 

Model Beton 1330 20.3 +70 

Model Beton op 1 1130 28.4 +120 + 

Prop ft Bldg r d!450 315.1 n.c. 

1 Prop ft Bldg op B 2750 2.3 +200 

Prop ft Bldg op C 1160 3.9 n.c. 

Prop ft Bldg db 5 c2250 .7 +130 

Bayside 0.1 r dl87S 34.7 n-c. 

Baystde 0.5 r dl462 31.3 n.c. 

Ispro r Z338 85.6 n.C. 

1st as r z34i 306.2 +15 

Me ha drin r 3600 4.6 +250 

I CP r - ism 1.2 —100 - 

Neot Aviv 1830 12.9 +80 

Pri Or r 3770 3.0 +220 

Caesarea 0.1 808 33-8 n.c. 


Caesarea 0.3 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rasa co r 

Industrials 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Urdan 0.3 r 
Urdan op 2 r 
Elbit 0.3 r 
Alliance r 
Alaska Sport 1.0 
Alaska Sport 5.0 
Alaska Sport op 
Elco 

Elco 0.23 r 
Elco 0.25 b 
ElCO Op A 
Elco db 1 
Electra 0.1 r 
Electra 0.3 r 
Electra db 2 
Elron 3 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B 1.0 
Ata C 0.1 
Tadir Beton 1.0 
Tadir Beton 5.0 
Tadir op 1 
Dubek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hatehof 1.0 
Hatehof 5.0 
Hatehof op 1 
Haifa Chem r 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva op 2 
Teva db 3 
Yomar 1.0 
Yomar 5.0 
Zion Cables 1.0 
Zion Cables 5.0 
Zion Cables op 1 
Lodzia 0.1 r 
Lodxia 0.4 r 
Molett B r 
Galil Ind 1.0 
Galil Ind 3J) 

Galil Ind op 1 
Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 
Dead Sea r 
AIPM r 
Maquette 0.1 
Maquette 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asia r 
Assis db 1 
Petrochem r 
Necbushtan b 
Elite r 

Arad r‘ * * **'• 
Polgat 0.1 r 
Pblgat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
Pecker Steel 
Pecker Steel op 1 
Kalil 1.0 
Kalil 5.0 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Schoellerlna 
SchoeUerina op 1 
She men prf r 
Taya 
Taya op 1 
Taal B r 
Taal B b 
Frutarom r 
Taro Pharm. 


Unico r 
Uni co b 
IDB devel. r 
IDB devel. op 1 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 


Cleelaz Vrtnmo 
price ISl.eM 

z338 41.7 

z210 75.6 

4290 41.3 

4399 34.1 

Cbaage rheage 
la* 

—2 —.0 

+1 +.5 

+380 +10.0 

+400 +10.0 

481 

68.4 

n.c. 



434 

50.6 

—43 

—9.0 

431 

421 

—59 

—12.0 

2125 

16 J 

-=-105 

— 4.7 

_ 

— 

— . 

— 

349 

3L2 

n.c. 

— 

270 

42.0 

n.c. 

— 

190.0 

46.1 

n.c. 

— 

Z1830 

6.3 

n.a 

— 

Z474 

238.1 

+7 

+L5 

z508 

30.5 

+20 

+4J 

Z2126 

1.5 

—64 

— 2.B 

325 

90.5 

n.c. 

— 

'740 

29.6 

zuc. 

— 

498 

107.5 

— 15 

—2.8 

C1280 

3.4 

— 60 

—4.3 

4680 

17.4 

n.c. 

— 

6100 

3.2 

—295 

—4.6 

515 

97.8 

+20 

+4.0 

556 

9.5 

+51 

+10.1 

505 

235.0 

+10 

+2-0 

551 

129 

+20 

+3.8 

810 

100.7 

+20 

+2.5 

351 

884.2 

n.c. 

— 

600 

34.3 

—1 

—.2 

599 

56.1 

+29 

+5.1 

370 

BO. 6 

—3 

—.8 

1789 

16.3 

—11 

-.6 

1730 

6.3 

n.c. 

— 

329 

97.9 

n.c. 

— 

237 

64.4 

—4 

—1.7 

ns 

41.4 

n.c. 

— 

725 

18.3 

n.c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

735 

723 

—20 

—2.6 

1935 

179.9 

+165 

+9.3 

1820 

7.1 

n.c. 

— 

12822 

— 

1122 

+9.8 

1948 

34.2 

+248 

+14.6 

212 

55BJ 

+6 

+2.9 

557 

74.1 

+1 

+11 

494 

50.3 

+10 

+2.1 

Z800 

30.4 

+34 

+4.4 

z401 

83.5 

n.c. 

— 

*349 

29.8 

+9 

+1.7 

861 

527 

+38 

+4.4 

414 

3826 

+19 

+4.8 

1947 

22.6 

+177 

+10.0 

738 

164.5 

+07 

+10.0 

670 

522 

+33 

+5.5 

- 283 

182.7 

+15 

+5.6 

279 

426 

—13 

—5.1 

215 

1021 

—20 

• -8.5 

1926 

89.7 

+56 

+3.0 

1236 

24.0 

n.c. 

— 

550 

65.3 

—5 

—.9 

410 

80.2 

—23 

—5.3 

302 

1620 

-18 

—4.1 

1150 

523 

+10 

+.9 

1649. 

11.7 

+150 

+10.0 

139.3 

1,581-0 

+5.0 

+3.7 

5000 

27 

—201 

-8.9 

2100 

12.0 

+100 

+5.0 

[ d 5300*^ 11.0 “-=+400 

1 +8.1 

d4270 

’ 9.7 

+91 

+2.2 

d2035 

38.8 

n.c. 

— 

400 

1123 

—30 

—7.0 

477 

27.5 

—43 

-8.3 

414 

192.8 

—18 

—8.0 

346 

180.9 

—13 

—3.6 

639 

1224 

11 

—1.7 

542 

524 

n.c. 

— 

310 

102.5- 

n.c. 

— 

202 

59.0 

+2 

+1.0 

d950 

55.9 

rue. 

— 

1014 

328 

—35 

—3.8 

2550 

2.3 

—50 

— l.B 

305 

627 

—30 

—9.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

450 

81.0 

—14 

-8.0 

640 

21.2 

+3 

+.8 

280 

34.9 

—6 

—2.1 

1800 

tiding 

29.4 n.c. 

Companies 


562 

21.3 

—49 

—8.0 



— 

— 

— 

1318 

821.1 

— 

— 

804 

139.9 

—11 

—1.3 

d2210 

3.6 

n.c. 

— 

d2200 

3.3 

n.c. 

— 


Sabak- rdenied last night under 
pressure of his union colleague^, the 
company and the Marine Officer’s 
Union. 

The (ratings) Seamen’s Union 
only Iasi month held up two Zim 
container ships. 

Unofficially it was alleged that 
the reason behind the strike was 
Sabak's jealousy of the national 
limelight that the secretary of the 
steward's section, Shlomo A vita n. 
recently has gained with the 13 key. 
industrial and service works com- 
mittees. 

ClMln, Volume Change Chan ge' 


EUern r dl4l5 

Etlern b dl440 

Amissar pref 1480 

Amlsaar opt 1770 

ABi 1.0' 481 

Aflk 3.0 280 

Central Trade U99 

Inv Paz r . 1805 

lav Paz b 1820 

Wolfaon 0.1 8050 

Wolfaon 1.0 r 1930 

Wolfson 1.0 b 1930 

Am pa r 1590 

Disc Inv r dl435 

Disk Inv b 1490 

Dizc Inv opt B 2210 

Disc Inv opt C 1970 

Disc Inv opt D 1225 

Disc Inv deb 135 1050 

Hapoalim Inv r 1768 

Hapoalim Inv b 1768 

Leumi Inv 798 

Jordan Explo A r 3130 

Jordan Explo opt 12500 

Jordan Explo opt 2 4101 

Mizrahi Inv r d3433 

Mizrahi Inv b d3433 

Mizrahi Inv deb 122 cllB.3 
Mizrahi deb 124 109.0 

Clal Trade 890 

Clal Trade op B 777 

Clal Trade deb 1 c787 

Export Inv r 3310 

Export Inv b 3300 

Koor prf 29300 

Clal Re r 430 

Clal Re opt C — 

Cal Israel 1340 

Cal Izida 995 

Cal Inds opt A 1720 

Clal Inds opt C 816 

Cal Inds deb & C1870 

Landeco 0.1 435 

Landeco 0.5 303 

Sahar Hold 1.0 380 

Sahar Hold 3.0 284 

Sahar Hold opt 1 189.0 

Oz Inv B 0.1 1660 

Oz Inv C 0.5 465 

Oz Inv op 1 1399 

Oz Inv op 2 375 

Pama z70G 

Plryon. 1 477 

Plryon opt 2 425 


Oil Explo . Paz r 
Fedoil r 
Naphta r 
Lapldot r 
Lapidot b 


TA.T. 1.0 51 

TA.T. 5.0 40 

Hadar 1.0 

Hadar 0.0 

Bayside op 

Iaraz op 

Abbreviations: 
m . «. . sellers pnlyi; m 
b.o. buyersonly 
d without dividend 

c without coupon 

,x without bonus 

z without rights 

deb debenture 


dl415 

(11440 

1460 

1770 

461 

280 

27.2 

2.9 

6.B 

8.5 

78.0 

102.3 

—55 
—55 
— «Q 
+5 
n.c. 
—20 

'—3.7 

—3.7 

—2.7 

+.8 

—6.7 

1199 

18.8 

n.c. 

— 

1805 

11.0 

n.c. 

— 

1820 

4.5 

n.c. 

— 

6050 

.4 

n.c. 

— 

1930 

30.1 

+70 

+3.8 

1930 

13.3 

+35 

+1.8 

1690 

16.6 

+35 

+2J. 

dl435 

298.4 

rue. 

— 

1450 

26.8 

n.c. 

— 

2210 

I— 

n.c. 

— 

1970 

.7 

n.c. 

— 

1225 

18.1 

n.c. 

— 

1050 

2.0 

n.c. 

— 

1768 

236.1 

+18 

+1.0 

1768 

28.7 

+28 

+1.6 

798 

517.3 

—20 

—2.4 

3130 

4.0 

+30 

+1.0 

12500 

.1 

+500 

+4.2 

4101 

1.8 

n.c. 

— 

d3433 

6.0 

+5 

+.1 

d 3-1 33 

— 

+5 

+J 

C118.5 

39.9 

—5.0 

.—4.0 

109.0 

87.9 

—1.0 

—.9 

890 

31.8 

rue. 

— 

777 

42.9 

rue. 

— 

C787 

1.0 

n.c. 

— 

3310 

1.0 

-90 

—2.0 

3300 

.5 

—150 

—4.8 

29500 

.5 

n.c. 

— 

430 

255.9 

—30 

—fi.fi 





— - 

— 

1340 

122.5 

+20 

+1.5 

995 

544.2 

+25 

+2.0 

1720 

21.4 

+55 

+3.3 

816 

268.9 

+20 

+2.5 

CI870 

1.9 

n.c. 

— 

435 

S3.3 

n.c. 

— 

305 

110.0 

—21 

—6.4 

380 

20.3 

—l 

—.3 

284 

102.8 

n.c. 

— 

169.0 

139.7 

—11.0 

—8.1 

1660 

2L5 

+98 

+5.9 

465 

45.0 

+5 

+1.1 

1399 

22.8 

+157 

+ 12.6 

375 

27.6 

n.c. 

— 

z700 

51.8 

+29 

+4.3 

477 

650.6 

n.c. 

— 

425 

125.1 

—19 

—4.3 

Alon 




525 

123.3 

—45 

—7.9 

770 

37.1 

—5 

—.6 

3899 

1.5 

+149 

+4.0 

3180 







4132 

— 

— 

— 

9 

516 

296.3 

+22 

+4.5 

400 

571.8 

—18 

—4.3 


-noahange- - 
registered 
bearer 
preferred 
option 
convertible 


These stock prices are unofficial. 
Most active stocks 


Poalim (RJ 

2,347 

2,816.3 

+2 

Mizrahi (R) 

1187 

2.504.6 

n.c. 

Leumi (R) 

1746 

1.487.2 

+5 

Shares traded: 

IS348.3ra. 



Convertibles 

ISl2.3m. 



Bonds 

1 34 3.5m. 
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Foreign Currency Rates (in IS) 
for 13.12.81 


Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


Country Currency 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 

Cheques and Banknotes 

transactions ■ 


U.S. A. 

Great Britain 

Germany. 

France 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland 

Canada 

Australia 

South Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan ■ 


Dollar 

Sterling 

Mark 

Franc 

Gulden 

Franc 

Krona 

Krone 

Krone 

Mark 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Band 

Franc 

Schilling 

Lire 

Yen 


15.0673 

28.4922 

6.6832 

2.6304 

6.0804 

8.1754 

2.7133 

2.6083 

2.0522 

3.4415 

12.6836 

17.1013 

15.3430 

3.8994 

9.5181 

12.4729 

69.0052 


15.2187 

28.7785 

6.7503 

2.6568 

6.1415 

8.2575 

2.7406 

2.6345 

2.0728 

8.4761 

12.8111 

17.2732 

15.4972 

3.9385 

9.6138 

12.5982 

69.6986 


14.9200 

28.2100 

6.6200 

2.5100 

6.0200 

8.1000 

2.6500 

2.5500 

2.0100 

3.3800 

12.4600 

16.3200 

12.0500 

3.4100 

9.4300 

11.8000 

68.3300 


15.3700 

29.0600 

6.8200 

2.6800 

6.2000 

8.3400 

2.7700 

2.6600 

2.0900 

8.5100 

12.9400 

17.6000 

16.3100 

3.9S00 

9.7100 

12.7200 

70.8900 


180% Linked 

Priee l 

Change 

1% Gov’t (80% C-o-L)’ 

race 

Change 

3602 

2559 

+.9 

Group 62. Yield: 

+1.35 



2140 

+ .7 

3522 

1205.0 

—4.0 

3606 

184.2 

+.8 

3526 

1118.0 

—3.0 

4% Gov’t develop. 

Group 1. Yield: 3001 

—0.63 


Group 66. Yield: 

3534 

+1.48 

949.4 

+.1 

3001 

4948.0 

— 1.0 

3541 

862 


3007 

4528.0 

n.c. 

Group 68. Yield: 

+1.41 

+2.7 


+0.50 


3546 

832 


3840.0 

rue. 

3551 

787.5 

+2.8 


3246.0 

n.c. 

Group 70. Yield: 

+ 1.41 

+ 1.9 

Defence loan 09- 



3554 

723.9 

210 iRelah Yodi- 

— 

— 

3557 

690.6 


4% Gov’t (90% Go-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

+0.85 


Gov't dble-optn linked 
2001 

1145.0 

—2.0 

3101 

2501.0 

rue. 

2015 

972.8 

+2.0 

3106 ■ 

2210.0 

n.c. 

2033 

721.0 

+2.4 

Group 24. Yield: 

3110 

+1.14 

2056.0 

n.c. 

Dollar denem bonds 8 
Hollia IS 

97.0 

—.5 

3115 

1942.0 

n.c. 

Hollis 20 

85.9 

rue. 

4% Gov't 180% Go-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

+1.56 


Bonds 10% linked to foreign cnrrency 

3210 

1585.0 

n.c. 

5.5% Gov’t 6028 

— 

— 

3206 

1537.0 

n.c. 

6* lsr. Electric Corp. B 

• — 

— 

6% Gov’t (80% Go-L). 
Group 52. Yield: 

3501 

+1.39 

1384.0 

n.c. 

5* Dead Sea Works — — 

Bonds 7% linked to foreign cnrrency 

3504 

1212.0 

n.c. 

6003 

755.0 

+'a.O 


New York Stock Exchange 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates (in IS) 
for 13.12.81 

Buying Selling 
“Dollar Paz” 1 unit 50.1842 50.6884 

“Euro Paz" 1 unit 85.1012 65.7554 

SDB 17.5263 17.7027 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) up to $25,000 

for 13.12.81 


Patach Patam 

period — no. of months 


UflA. Dollar 

Great Britain Sterling 
Germany Mark 

Holland Gulden 

Cknada Dollar 

France F«n« 

Switzerland Frwc 

"Dollar Paz” 

"Euro Paz" 

SDB 
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NEW YORK. — Stocks backed and 
filled for most of the day but were 
hit by a minor selling squall in the 
last hour to close down 5.61 at 
886.41. Volume came to about 46 
million shares with 565 issues up 
and 948 down. 

Among the most actives were 
Mattel 12 (+44) on rumours of a 
coming write-up recommending the 
stock. Cities Service 52% (+3%), K- 
Mart 15% (unch). Four Phase 
Systems 3944 (+6%) following a 


12% 

13% 

13% 

10% 

14% 

14% 

14% 

13% 

10 

9% 

9% 

8% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

S 

16% 

16 

15% 

14% 

15% 

IT 

17% 

14% 

9% 

B% 

7% 

7% 

11% 

12% 

12% 

10 

12% 

13 

12% 

11% 

10 

10 

10% 
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"D.J. Avg. 

Transport 

Utilities 

Volume 

hJ.'UBT 

Alcoa 

Allied Chem. 
Amer Brand 
Amer Can 
Amer T ft T 
Beth Steel 
Chrysler 
Du Pont 
East Kodak 

Earn ark 

Exxon 
Gen Elect. 
Gen Food 
Gen Motors 
Goodyear 
loti Bus 
Inti Harv. 
Inti Paper 
Inti Nickel 
•jfohn Manv. 


886.60 —5.52 
S9L10 — 1.13 
111.97 —.30 

45,860,000 

28 —VI 
47 — 

3644 -* 

35K +1X 

*8% — V4 

2294 -K 

- — 3V4 

39% -44 

- -X44 

53% — « 

31% -% 

59% -% 

32 — 

38 -% 

18% -44 

B444 -94 

m . -44 
4194 +44 

■ 13% —94 


take-over bid by Motorola, and Ex- 
xon 31% ( — %). 

Colonial Penn group was down 
2% at 15%. 

.After the close of trading H. was 
announced that the nation's bank 
loans rose 5815m. last week. 


Commentary courtesy Albert Kaplan 
Mideast representative. 

■Wise Friedman be. Tel. OS-652851 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 

Owens 2994 -*-4t 

Procter Gam. 77% 

Sears 16 — V 

Std OU Ca. 4494 — s 

Texaco 3494 +V 

Union Carb. „ 52% —4 

United Tech. 4294 —l 

US Steel 81% —9 

Westinghouse 2694 

Woolworth 1894 —4 

Gold Fix 409.75 +41 

'Asa Ltd. 4444 

HomestaXe M. 89% 

ISRAEL SHARES IN NY 

Amer Is Paper 8% — ) 

Alliance 1294 

Interpharm 14% 

Etz Lavnd 6 

Elselnt 2044 +1 

Elron Pfd. 3* 

IDB Ord. 3% 

IDS Ffd. 20% 

Laser Ind. 13% 

feitex • 13% 
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Crackdown in Poland 


UNTIL two days ago the progress of Poland's free trade union move- 
ment seemed virtually uncheckable. But Solidarity appears to have 
overplayed its hand, and its advance has been turned, at least for the 
moment, into a rout. The movement has. for the most part, gone 
underground. 

The referendum which Solidarity's national commission proposed 
at its meeting in Gdansk no doubt reflected the sentiments of most of 
its members and of most Poles. The questions that were to be offered 
plainly invited only affirmative answers* yes, (he Polish people have 
no confidence in their communist rulers; yes; the people want new 
elections and a new provisional — that is, non-communist — govern- 
ment. and, yes. the people believe that the new order to be 
democratically established would safeguard Soviet interests — that 
is, legitimate Soviet interests — in Poland belter than the communist 
party. 

Only a small minority among Poles would have given negative 
answers to these questions. Yet it was a cruel illusion to assume that 
the Soviet Union could take such a bold challenge to its hegemonial 
position within Poland, as .represented by the communist party, with 
arms folded. 

The Kremlin's reply to the referendum proposal, buttressed as it was 
with dire warnings against any curtailment of workers' rights, was not 
slow .in coming. Poland's ramshackle, discredited communist party 
was made to turn over all power to a military council headed by 
premier (and party secretary) Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, which im- 
mediately declared a state of emergency and clamped martial law 
upon the country. 

Solidarity's leaders are reported to be behind bars, most of them, 
but the army revolt that was widely expected .n the event of just such 
a crackdown has not, so far, materialized. 

Short of an outright invasion, which the Russians have for the past 
nearly two years sought hard to avoid, a crackdown of this kind is 
what was on the books. In Russian eyes, the fact that Solidarity 
represents the broad Polish masses is neither here nor there. What 
matters is that it serves the interests of "western imperialism," by- 
pushing for Poland's detachment from the Soviet-sponsored security 
system. 

For the logic of Solidarity's thinking would inevitably end up in 
Warsaw's leaving the Warsaw Pact. But an effort in that spirit by . 
non-communist Lech Walesa, who speaks for no government, is even 
more dangerous in Soviet eyes than were earlier such threatened at- 
tempts by renegade communist government leaders Imre Nagy 
(1956) and Alexander Dubcek (1967). 

In the final analysis, indeed, as it has now made plain. Solidarity's 
challenge is not the redress of social and economic grievances but the 
reconstruction of the entire communist society and economy. It is 
not the corruption of communism that is viewed as the enemy, but 
communism itself. 

That the Polish working class could, with only scant outside help 
by its own intelligentsia, mount such a challenge, is itself a mark of its 
maturity, which the Kremlin, and Poland's own rulers, have failed to 
appreciate. As Seweiyn Bialer, a Pole now in. the U.S., has pul it 
recently, the new Polish working class is no longer dominated by pea- 
sant recruits. It is urbah ih origin, and it has a different attitude arid a 
different set of expectations. 

it is better educated, better informed about conditions abroad, and 
it is no longer politically burdened by the paralyzing memory of 
Stalinist terror. "More self assured and willing to take risks, it is more 
activist." 

Time will tell whether the risks taken by Solidarity's activists have 
not been excessive — whether, for example, a call for a general strike 
will now be heeded by a majority of the people, and whether it would 
force the hand of the ruling military council without bringing the 
Russians bodily in. Certainly so long as the crisis is even on the face 
of it strictly interna), the Poles cannot bank on aid from the outside. 
But if the aggravated conflict does finally lead to Soviet intervention, 
chances are that the western powers would still sit on the sidelines, 
wringing their hands in fury and frustration. 

What free people around the world can offer the Polish people at 
(his hour of trial is only the hope that they would eventually triumph 
in their struggle for their inalienable democratic rights. 


The violent crowd 


FOR MOST of the inhabitants of the Halikva Quarter in Tel Aviv, 
the Bnei Yehuda soccer team is the brightest star — one might 
almost say the only star — in their firmament. The club brings pride 
and self-respect and colour into lives made drab by poverty and sor- 
did living conditions. The "Quarter" supports its club with intense 
devotion. 

This support is generally rewarded by fine soccer played by one of 
the most attractive sides in the National League. Last year Bnei 
Yehuda won the Cup and came second in the League. A British 
benefactor has provided the club with a modern ground, although it 
is on the small side. 

Unfortunately, the team, after being top of the League for some 
weeks, went down on Saturday in a dismal performance against 
Hapoel Tel Aviv. The result of this defeat is that they lost their place 
at the top of the table. Infuriated by this loss, some of the fans rioted 
on Saturday, attacking a television producer, some players and the 
team's coach. 

At the beginning of last season, the administrators of the club 
agreed to transfer the local idol. Ehud Ben-Tovim. the tall forward 
known us "The King of the Quarter." to Bet3r Jerusalem. This deci- 
sion precipitated rowdy demonstrations that culminated in the deal 
being cancelled, and the King returning to his loyal subjects in 
triumph. 

Riotous behaviour, under any circumstances, is unforgivable, but 
at least the riots about Ben-Tovim had some specific objective. 
Saturday's riots were utterly pointless, a vicious expression of frustra- 
tion. like a child breaking a toy to pieces. 

Hooliganism among crowds has become the curse of modem soc- 
cer. In England, the games seem at times to have become irrelevant 
for the degenerate elements in the crowd — they seek their "fun” in 
drunken battles with the police and the supporters of other teams, in 
wrecking train coaches and in damaging property. 

Israel enjoys one blessing — drunkenness is rare, so we do not have 
that extra dement that makes the British crowds so prone to cause 
trouble. On the other hand, there seems to be a widespread feeling in 
the country that taking the law into one's hands by riotous action is 
the only way to gel things done. 

Rioting can start in a small way. and then can spread like a forest 
fire. The danger must be nipped in the bud at once. However much 
sympathy is due those supporters of Bnei Yehuda who did not par- 
ticipate in the riot — doubtless the innocent majority — strong action 
must be taken against the club to show that rioting does not pay. 
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COUNTER-STRIKE 



IN WARSAW 


The Polish regime’s response to Solidarity’s challenge finally 
came in the early hours of yesterday morning. This description of 
events leading to the crackdown is drawn from despatches filed 
by the major news agencies. 
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BY DECLARING a state of 
emergency and putting the country 
effectively under military rule, the 
Polish Government has taken its 
strongest step so far to stifle 
Solidarity's unprecedented chal- 
lenge to Communist rule. 

Until the Solidarity Free Trade 
Union was born out of last year's 
wave of seaport strikes, no other 
countiy in the Soviet bloc had faced 
such determined pressure for 
workers’ rights and social change. 

Solidarity, reluctantly allowed to 
organize by a beleaguered Polish 
Government, mushroomed into a 
potent industrial and political force. 

To the alarm of the Soviet Union, 
which earlier this year summoned 
Polish leaders to Moscow to order 
them to put their house in order, the 
Warsaw government seemeB unable 
to check the movement's mounting 
challenge. 

Solidarity grew steadily as an 
alternative focus of authority and 
the country's Communist rulers 
were forced into a string of 
humiliating surrenders. 



modem Polish history apart from 
Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, the 
military leader who moulded the in- 
dependent stale between the two 
world wars. 








Lech Walesa (Camera Press) 


THE CRISIS that spawned 
Solidarity began on July 2, 1980, 
when the government announced 
major increases in meat prices, set- 
ting off protests around the country. 

Attention soon focused' on the 
giant shipyards in the Baltic port of 
Gdansk, where the workers were 
demanding more than a price roll- 
back — they wanted the right to 
control their own destiny. 

On August 31. 1980, Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa signed an 
agreement with a government of- 
ficial to end the strikes and ensure 
official recognition of workers' 
rights to form trade unions indepen- 
dent of the Communist Party. 

On January 10, 1981, millions of 
Poles stayed home to demand 
Saturdays off from work — a de- 
mand they soon won. 

Tensions rose in March, when the 
Warsaw Pact deployed large 
numbers of troops in military exer- 
cises in and around Poland — 
maneuvers that Western leaders 
warned could cover a Soviet-led 


military intervention to reverse the 
trend of events. 

- The beating of three unionists in a. 
provincial city soon afterwards 
enraged Solidarity activists, and a 
nation-wide general strike was nar- 
rowly averted by new government 
concessions. 

In April, the first independent un- 
ion of private farmers in the Soviet 
bloc — Rural Solidarity — was 
recognized. 

In September, the Soviet bloc 
conducted its largest maneuvers in 
10 years in and around Poland, 
deploying 100,000 troops and again 
raising fears of military interven- 
tion. The United States accused Lhe 
Soviet Union of trying “to in- 
timidate the Polish people.'' 

The same month, the Soviet 
leadership told the Polish Com- 
munist Party that the time had come 
to crack down on the independent 
union. 

Walesa’s leadership of the 9.5- 
million-member union was con- 
firmed at a Solidarity congress in 
October, and later in the month, 
Stanislaw Kania was dismissed as 
Communist Party chief and 
replaced by Gen. Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. who also kept the posts 
of premier and defence minister. 

Jaruzelski. 58, assumed more per- 
sonal power than any leader in 


ALTHOUGH JARUZELSKI wa* 
lumped with Kania in attacks by 
Moscow, he was’iwidely respected in 
Poland. 

On October 28, Solidarity 
workers struck for one hour, 
demanding improvements in food 
supplies. Jaruzelski demanded that 
the strikes end. saying, "Poland has 
not yet perished, but it is perishing." , 
He then asked parliament to enact a j 
law banning strikes and giving the 1 
government emergency powers. , 

As winter set in, the Polish 
Government and the, Soviet press 
became more strident in their 
denunciations of Solidarity radicals, 
who they said were out to seize 
power. 

The Polish regime displayed a 
new willingness to get tough pn 
December 2. sending riot police to a 
firefighters school to rout protesting 
cadets. The action sparked a new 
rash of demands for protests and 
strikes. Solidarity said the govern- 
ment had wrecked chances for 
reconciliation. 

Then, last Monday, the Com- 
munist Party scored a coup * by 
releasing tape-recorded comm- 
ments of Walesa and other union 
leaders calling for the overthrow of 
the government. Walesa said the 
comments were taken out of con- 
text. 

The Soviet news agency Tass is- 
sued a blistering attack on the union 
on Thursday, accusing Solidarity 
groups of setting up "command 
posts" for a take-over. Tass said 
militants had "laid bare their 
schemes and are pressing for the 
replacement of the social system in 
Poland.:' 

Last Saturday, just before the 
authorities made their move. 
Solidarity's national leaders made 
bold new threats, calling for a 
national vote of confidence in the 
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enacted giving the;’ government ex- 
tra powers. 


government and resolving to stage a 
general strike- if new ‘Taws were 


THE MAN regarded by miffions of 
Polish workers as the hero: of their 
country's social revolution .is 
Solidarity leader Lech Walesa. 

The union, leader; ' familiar 
throughout the world ior : _his r 
handlebar moustache, was discuss- 
ing strategy with union: chiefs ait he 
Baltic port of Gdansk when : the 
state of emergency was declared 
and the round-up- of dissidents 
started. 

Walesa gave birth to Solidarity 
when he clambered over the wali of 
the . Lenin shipyard Ih August 1980. 
to take command of a national wave 
of strikes. .. 

1 He had first engaged in political 
activity during similar strikes! in 
1970 and' said he had ldst count of 
the number of times he was 
detained by police and sacked from 
jobs. 

Combining earthy realism with 
firebranjl rhetoric, Wales* had of- 
fered Poles a vision of a new social - 
order that took into account the 
aspirations of a nation that is Chris--, 
tian and looks West but also * 
acknowledges its position in the 

Soviet bloc: ..... ~ 7 ' ! 

' The 3 B-y ear-old former electri- 
cian is not an intellectual, but he has 
instinctive qualities — § senfg gf 
riming and an' ability to cany. a 


, crowd — that ^ve msKle hini weli- 
known thrbujdw^ the worfcL;- 
Walesa's. abffit£to carry* trwyd 
1 first emerged ih^tlieXenm^hipyarU 

- where he also ' cslab li shed arqjate- 
tion as a fehrless negotiator's l(e 

-. hammered opt Gdansk ; strike 

accords ;'/.v '■} • 

. . . These : 

merit of tic Sa^iet^bfoc’s first zririct 
only. free trade muon and Set! the 
: scene , fbr ri_ prolonged. apolitical 
' struggle between the : SoTidUriry 
movement - and the Communist 
rulers, in which Walesa was riever 
far from the fray./ '. - ; . 

W alesa has, however, cmphaslzaj 
J that he seeks=itp reforni "Com- 
mualspL notto dcsriby..L : 4 - * ", 
Born on Septbinbeir 29, 1943 , in a. 
. village near ifae northern Town, of 
Lip no- to a poor fanning family, 1 
Walesa, completed his. secondary 
education, as a traincd electriciab. 

' In 1967, he moved to the sprawD- 
:ing Lenin ^shipyard -and" said.*' “J 
found «y - feet there and began, to 
. realize what wasJnside me." . 

. In 1969, he married a flower-shop 
sales girl"- They have four sons and; 
two daughters. 

Walesa has often spoken of the 

- three pillars of power in .Poland 

. the Commiuusl establishment. 
Solidarity arid worked councils , 
saying they must coexist and teach 

mcb other (£'e?ffi«, 
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READERS' LETTERS 


SUPPORT FROM NORWAY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, l have witnessed the growing 
anti-Israel spirit in our western 
society, and am frightened by the 
anti-Zionist propaganda. Was it not 
the Propaganda Minister of Hitler 
who talked about repeating a lie un- 
til it becomes a truth? The anti- 
Israel forces have confirmed this. 

You are being characterized as 
the war nation in the Middle East, 
although it is your neighbours who 
are threatening you. Even in the 
peace process between you and 
Egypt, we got the impression of a 
peace-loving Egypt and a stubborn 
Israel. It was not a true picture, but 
it is the dangerous picture being 
presented. 

The PLO propagandists have suc- 
ceeded in making us believe that 
you frightened the inhabitants of 
Palestine into leaving the country' m 
1948. We have been told that the 
Palestinians among you are second- 
class citizens, that Zionism is iden- 


tical with racism and that you are a 
servant of the imperialistic forces in 
the Middle East. 

Once more, our Gentile world is 
making you the scapegoat of failing 
human policy. It is a process where 
white is turned to black, whe^g truth 
is changed to lie. 

I do not ihink that it is easy for 
you to stop this process. But you 
must try. You must tell the world of 
your struggle to survive. Tell the 
world about your efforts to create a 
democratic society and social com- 
munion for people coming from all 
parts of the earth. 

We arc many Christians who 
believe the Bible, the promises 
given you and the historical role you 
are playing on the world stage. The 
future belongs to you. It is from 
above and through you that the 
heavenly blessings once will flow 
over the earth. 

TOR MARIUS G A US LA A 
Lillesand. Norway. 


BLOWING UP 
HOUSES 


ARAB COLONELS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — I was relieved to read 
Mike Roscnak's letter in your 
column of December 3. 1 had begun 
to think that a few friends and I 
were the only Jewish Israelis con- 
cerned with the destruction of 
houses belonging to the parents of 
teenage terrorists. 


Mr. Rosenak points to the 
absence of any questioning by 
leading officials of Tora Jews; I am 
appalled by the lack of a strong and 
continuous reaction by the Israeli 
population as a whole. I refuse to 
believe that we as a people approve 
of such actions, and yet nothing has 
happened which allows me to think 
otherwise. Silence is tantamount to 


support. 


A DELE PERLOV 


Jerusalem. 


VOICES 
ISRAEL 1982 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Pmt 

Sir. — l should like to appeal to 
all poets of note writing in English 
anywhere in the world, on behalf of 
our magazine, the only English- 
language poetry' magazine in Israel: 
As the 1982 issue will be our tenth 
anniversary issue, we wish to make 
It a special number. Would in- 
terested poets therefore please sub- 
mit to me one “choice" or select 
poem of no more than quarto-sheet 
size in seven copies, typewritten, to 
reach me at my address not later 
than February 28, 1982. 

Incidentally, "Voices Israel I9SI" 
will be published very soon, and can 
be obtained direct from me on ap- 
plication. 

REUSES ROSE 
Editor-m-Chiej 
” Voices Israel " 
38 Sehemia Street 

Haifa. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Much has been said and a 
lot more remains to be said on the 
horrifying problem of road acci- 
dents. However, I feel that so far lit- 
tle has been done to identify and 
denounce what I consider to be the 
contributory human factor of over- 
riding importance, it is the deeply- 
rooted attitude — to the point of 
becoming second nature — of one- 
upmanship at the wheel prevailing 
amongst a relatively small but hard 
core of imbeciles, young and old 
alike, who arc labouring under the 
obsession that this is a Fitting way to 
assert their macho. This mania 
drives them into taking unwar- 
ranted risks — and even creating 
unnecessary risk situations — just to 
show off their superior driving skills 
and daring. 

GEORGE J. ELY 

Herzljya, 


Sir, — 1 note with surprise and 
shock the bathos poured out over 
the dynamiting of four houses. I 
suggest that emphasis be given in- 
stead to the fact that an attempt was 
made to blow up a bus sending the 
people inside to a fiery death. The 
fact that those involved were inept 
in their attempted murder does not 
mean they should be exonerated 
and escape free. 


Hoi on. 


RUTH S. GREENGARD 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — The report that French 
President Mitterrand visited the 
grave of Algeria’s first leader, 
Houari Boumedienne, provides in- 
teresting insight into the role of 
leaders in the Arab world. 
Boumedienne was air unknown 
colonel in the Algerian army at the 
time of the heroic struggle of rite 
Algerian people for independence 
from France. Boumedienne seized 
power in a military coup after in- 
dependence and liquidated all the 
great heroes of the revolutionary 
struggle. Today the names of 
Algerian liberation fighters like 
Ferhat Abbas, Beo-Yussef Ben- ’ 
Khedda and Ahmed Ben Bella are 
forgotten and Boumedienne is 
known as Algeria’s first leader. 

The unknown colonels of the 
Arab world are the future rulers. 
Boumedienne in Algeria, Nasser in 
Egypt, Kassim in Iraq and Gaddafi 
In Libya were- all unknown before 
they seized power in military coups. 

If the PLO ever succeeds in obtain- 
ing its own independent state, the 
first thing that will happen is a take- 
over by an unknown Palestinian 
Boumedienne, and Yasser Arafat 
and his comrades will be consigned’ 
to oblivion. One wonder* how long 
it will be before the unknown Saudi 
Gaddafi gets rid of the Saudi 
monarchy in the same way that 
Gaddafi got rid of Libya's King 
Idris. 


Even in Iran today, one can 
: wonder if thtgre is. an unknown 
colonel, waiting for the: 
revolutionary leaders to Equidate 
one another >efore he takes over. 
The Iranians arc Indo-Europeans, 
hot Arabs, so perhaps a European 
analogy; a more appropriate: The 
chaos and terror of the Iranian 
revolutionaries today recalls- a 
similar stage in the French Revolu- ’ 
-tion. Perhaps there is an Irani ah 
Napoleon waiting In the wings for 
hu opportunity, to take-over- Iran 
and conquer the Middle East in the 
name of the Islamic Revolution. •• : 

. . We in Israel must remember that, 
the .. wholes Israeli-Paicstiniao 
.problem is just a sideshow hr' this: 
vast Middle Eastern drama, and hot 
get delusions of grandeur about our 
role, in bringing peace and stability, 
to the Middle East. There wfll be no 
general peace and stability until ail 
the unknown colonels J have ap- 
peared, all the. kings are gone, and 
all the revolutions have- run their 
course. This may take a long time. 

HARRY J.LIPKJ/i 
RehovoL. 7 _ ' 


PENFRDENDS 


CHER1E BENSON £21), of 77A- 
Gold Road, -Tabunaoui,' Nelson,.' 
New Zetland, teaches -Maori And ; 
would .like, to cbri^ppnd with- 
young Israelis in - order. ;to learn! . 
mote about our coi^rtry.X : I 


^rent-a-car 

f . Reasonable prices 


UNLIMITED 
KMS RATES 
$203 - a weak 
$364 — two weeks , 
$504 — three weeks | 
, $600 - a month 


EC IAL GU EST SEMINARS 

An Evening with est Trainer 
Geoff Galbraith, MJ1 


ISS, 

-■ Dir.,. 


HAMMAT GADER 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. — I shall never forget my first 
visit to Hammat Gader several 
years ago — it seemed a small 
paradise. But the utter bad taste of 
its caretakers soon came to the fore 
when they put up an enormous 
clock, advertising a commercial 
bank, right in its centre. Now. with 
the advent of those hideous reptiles, 
they have managed to make (he 
place absolutely repulsive. 

Guy Ben-Moshc’s letter of 
December 6 on the subject is 
further proof of the bad taste of 
Hammat Gader's caretakers. It con- 
tains a personal and unjustified at- 
tack on Hclga Dudman. a journalist 
whose articles l always hasten to 
read because of her deep love for 
this country, is people, land and all 
that is really positive here. 

Dr. EDITH VARGA 

Haifa. 


AGAIN 
AVAILABLE 
IN SPHERE 
PAPERBACKS 


* STORY OF MY LIFE 
— M0SHE DAYAN 

* THE ISRAEU SECRET 
SERVICE 

— Richard Deacon 

* NIGHT PROBE! 

— Clive Cussler 

* MY STORY 

— INGRID BERGMAN 

* THE WOMEN'S ROOM 
— Marilyn French 

* RAILROAD 

— Graham Masterton 


KXkaday 

gnHt PLUS KMS 

OFF SEASON 

Call us or come by: 

Tel Aviv, 112 Hayarkon St . 

Tel. 03-28032 7. 652829 
Ashkelon. Tel. 051-22284. 22724 
Telex IL 26398 — ■ 


Haifa: Tuesday, Dec. IS, 8.00 p.m. ;' 
Beit Harofe, 2 Wingate St. 

Tel Aviv: Wednesday, Dec f T B, 8,W p.ni. 
B'nai B'rith^ IO Kaplan St 
Jerusalem; Tuesday, Dec. 22, 8/00 p.m. 
Beit Agron, 35 HOlel St. . .. ' 


-■w. 




V Th« Jsraftl 

28 Bar-Bjoc6i>a 5L, M Av4Y 83427 


INTO ORNITHOLOGY?- Or only trying to seR that;^ 



Wherever you're at you'll be theca betteri^'enadvert^n Hetueh HeWV^ 
the Friday classified advertisement taction of Ma'ariv. Diver and the ~ 
Jerusalem Post, the perfect trio. 

Hand Inyour sdvmisement for Fridey bi Haluah He’bdtt trafore ? p^otH 
Wednesday, to any advertising agency, or to any egeot of Ms'ariv or - 
Daw. and It will appear in Hebrew in Ma'eriv end Daw. end in Enfenahtp:'’ 
The Jerusalem Post. . . v . 

Lest minute ads wflf be accepted until R jMpI on Thursday, r>. 

••CIom th. daal" with Mrttalitoafr.-W 

classified section. . . r .- -• r 












